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PREFACE. 



No historical subject has attracted more attention in France 
and Germany during the last twenty years than the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople. No other historical question 
has had devoted to it during the same period the labors of 
an equal number of illustrious historical students. A literary 
controversy has been waged, and is still waging, about several 
of the important questions which have arisen in connection 
with the subject. 

The larger question of the history of Constantinople and 
of the Eastern Empire in the Middle Ages has likewise, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, occupied the attention of a 
considerable number of Continental scholars, whose labors, 
have added much to our stock of knowledge on the subject. 
Among the most important of their contributions a few may 
be here noticed. Muralt's " Chronography of Byzantine 
History," ' between 1057 and 1453, is an immense aid to all 
students of the period treated of. It is hardly possible to 
mention any statement respecting any event, however trifling, 
within the period dealt with, for which all the authorities are 
not cited. Heyd's "History of Trade in the Levant during 
the Middle Ages " is also a monument of careful research.'' 

' " Essai de Chronographie Byzantine, 1057 S 1453." Par Edouard 
Muralt. Bale et Gen6ve, 1871. 

2 " Geschichte des Levantehandels im Mittelalter." Von Dr. William 
Heyd. Stuttgard, 1879. 
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Hurter, though belonging to a somewhat earlier period, has 
given a singularly vivid and impartial sketch of the dealings 
of Innocent the Third with the Eastern Empire, perhaps the 
more remarkable that he was himself a Protestant pastor.' 
The labors of Charles Hopf and of Tafel and Thomas have 
thrown light on much which was obscure in the dealings of 
Venice with the New Kome. Krause's examination of By- 
zantine manners, customs, court and domestic history, gives a 
useful and interesting account of the social life of Constanti- 
nople.' The valuable histories of Finlay were written before 
most of the works to which I allude in this preface appeared, 
but still show considerable insight into Byzantine history. 
On the influence of the Saracens and the Turks invaluable 
suggestions are found in Professor Freeman's " History and 
Conquest of the Saracens," his " History of the Ottoman 
Power in Europe," and in his " Historical Essays." 

The labors of a considerable number of other writers to 
whom I allude have been mainly occupied in elucidating the 
story of the Fourth Crusade, to which the second part of this 
volume is exclusively devoted. Contemporary authors have 
been carefully edited. The great work of Nicetas and those 
of other Greek authors have been diligently compared with 
the narratives of Villehardouin and others belonging to the 
West. Forgotten manuscripts have been brought to light. 
Incidental references in charters, bulls, and other documents 
have been carefully collected to control, confirm, or condemn 
the statements in the usually accepted narratives of this por-' 
tion of my subject. I am indebted for manj' valuable sug- 
gestions to Klimke's essay on the " Sources of the History 

'"Histoire du Pape Innocent III. et de ses Contemporains." Par 
Fr^ilgric Hurter. Paris, 1867. 

' " Die Byzantiner des Mittelalters in ihrem Staats-, Hof- und Privat- 
leben." By Professor Dr. Johann Heiniicli Krause. Halle, 1869. 
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of the Fourth Crusade," ' to Krause's History,' and to Dr. 
Mordtmann's history of the two captures of Constantinople.' 
The latter -work, as well as the " Meletai " of Dr. Paspati, 
are especially usefxil for the topography of Constantinople 
during the Middle Ages. Dr. Paspati and Dr. Mordtinann, 
the son of the author of the work just quoted, the Kev. Canon 
Curtis, and a number of archaeologists in Constantinople, have 
worked very successfully at the topography of the city, and 
by means of the excellent Greek Syllogos have brought to 
light much interesting information on the subject, and have 
especially produced a map of the ancient walls, embodying all 
the recent discoveries, which is extremely valuable. 

Most of the writers I have named have occupied them- 
selves more or less with the conduct of Venice. This is a 
subject of controversy as old as the crusade itself. A con- 
temporary of the Fourth Crusade, a Franco-Syrian named 
Ernouil, was the first to charge Yenice with treason to 
Christendom. Other contemporary authors are quoted in 
the following pages who took, speaking generally, the same 
side. Gunther, a Cistercian monk belonging to Pairis in 
Alsace, and who died about 1210, has given us in his " His- 
toria Constantinopolitana " many facts which are not to be 
found elsewhere, and was one of the few contemporaries of 
the crusade who appears to have understood that there was 
an understanding between the Sultan of Cairo and Venice.* 
Light has been thrown on the question by the " Devastatio 

' "Die Quellen zur Geschichte des Vierten Kreuzzuges.'' Von Dr. C. 
Klimke. Breslau, 1875. 

' " Die Eroberungen von Constantinopel im dreizehnten im funfzehnten 
Jahrhundert." By Professor Johann Heinricli Krause. 

' " Die Eroberungen von Constantinopel." 

* See both the text of Gunther and a notice of his life in " Exuviae 
SacrsB." 
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Constantinopolitana," the discovery of wliicla is due to re- 
cent research. This work was written, according to Charles 
Hopf," by a clerk from Germany ; according to Klimke, by one 
from what is now Austria ; according to Tessier, by a Lom- 
bard, possibly writing under the orders of Boniface himself. 
Eobert de Clari's valuable book, " La Prise de Constanti- 
nople," mentioned on page 250, is the most valuable contem- 
porary account which modern research has brought to light 
on the Latin conquest. Indications of great value upon the 
conduct of Yenice, and upon vai-ious other points in the his- 
tory of the event in question, are contained in many of the 
MSS. collected together in the "Exuviae Sacrse"' of Count 
Eiant, a writer who has done more than any other to eluci- 
date the questions raised during the last few years regarding 
the Fourtli Crusade. La Soci6t6 do I'Orient Latin, the founda- 
tion of which was, I believe, due to Count Riant, is engaged 
in the publication of every scrap of evidence which bears on 
the Latin occupation of Constantinople and other places in 
the Levant. 

Until within our own times the controversy as to the Fourth 
Crusade was allowed to sleep. The narrative of Villehar- 
douin, clear, flattering to France, and singularly interesting, 
was taken from Gibbon to Finlay almost as a conclusive 
statement upon all which related to the conquest of the city. 
As his account coincided with others which are aptly classi- 
fied by Dr. Klirake as official versions, those of more or less 
independent observers were forgotten or overlooked. M. de 
Mas-Latrie, in his " History of Cyprus," was probably the first 
to call attention to the untrustworthy character of Villehar- 

> " Chroniques Grcco-Eomanea ingdites ou peu connues." Par Charles 
Hopf. Berlin, 1873. 

' " Exuvia; Sacrse Constantinopolitanse." Par Comte Riant. Geneva, 
1867. 
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douin's narrative, and to charge Dandolo with the failure of 
the Fourth Crusade.' His conclusion is that the Marshal of 
Champagne was insufficiently informed, and was not able to 
penetrate the designs of Yenice. This position was attacked 
with great ability by M. de Wailly, Member of the Institut, 
the learned editor of Villehardouin, who maintains that there 
were no secret designs to penetrate. He insisted " that the 
abandonment of the route for Syria by the crusading fleet was 
the unforeseen and accidental result of the journey of young 
Alexis to Venice, and that among the actors who took part 
in the conquest of Constantinople there were neither dupes 
nor traitors." 

Thereupon a controversy arose in which the last word has 
certainly not yet been uttered. This controversy has, in the 
main, taken the form of a discussion as to the authenticity of 
the narrative of Yillehardonin. A great number of incidental 
questions have been raised which are now being hotly debated 
upon the Continent. On one side are M. de "Wailly, M. 
Streit," and M. Jules Tessier,' whoso able examination of the 
causes which led to the diversion only came into my hands 
a few weeks ago, when the present work was already in the 
press. On the other side is Count Riant, whose papers on 
the Fourth Crusade' and whose "Exuviae Sacrse" are models 
of careful research worthy of the study to which Du Cange 
devoted the exuberance of his energy and the deluge of his 
learning. M. Hanoteaux" writes on the same side. It will 



'"Histoire de Chypre,"vol. i. pp. 161, 164. 

'' " Venedig und die Wendung des Vierten Kreuzzuges gegen Konstan- 
tinopel." Von Ludwig Streit. 
°"La Diversion sur Zara et Constantiuople." Paris, 1884. 
* "Revue des Questions Historiques," vols, xvii., xviii., and xxiii. 
^ Revue Si8torique,Ma,i, Juin, 1877. 
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be seen that on the whole I agree with the conclusions of 
Count Riant. 

Each of the following questions has been and is still the 
subject of controversy : 

(1.) The conduct of Venice ; as to which the questions to 
be settled are : 

a. "Was there a treaty with Malek Adel like that described 
by Charles Hopf, by which, in return for benefits con- 
ferred on the republic, Yenice undertook not to con- 
vey the Crusaders to Egypt % 

h. Did Dandolo intentionally make difBcultics while the 
Crusaders were on the Island of Lido, in order to carry 
out his part in such treaty % 

c. Was the expedition to Zara part of Dandolo's design 
for a diversion of the crusade, or was it due to acci- 
dental circumstances, without premeditation on the 
part either of Dandolo or Boniface ? 

Count Eiant maintains that the treason of Venice was pre- 
meditated even before the arrival of the Crusaders at the Lido. 
Against this hypothesis M. Tessier has presented what is un- 
doubtedly an argument worth attention, derived from a letter 
of Innocent, calling upon the Venetian clergy to emulate the 
devotion of their own laymen to the cause of the Holy Land. 
Hurter doubts whether there was premeditation. 

(2.) The design and conduct of the Crusaders : 

a. What was the destination desired by the Crusaders, and 
were they agreed that this should be Egypt ? 

5. Were the Crusaders duped into violating their vows by 
acquiescing in the diversion upon Zara, or did they 
willingly accept the proposal as the best under the 
circumstances? 
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c. Was Yillehardouin cognizant of the treachery of Ven- 
ice, if there were treachery, and does he conceal facts 
wliich were within his knowledge ? 

According to Yillehardouin and his adherents, the diversion 
of tlie expedition towards Zara was due to no foreign inter- 
ference, to no intrigue, to no treachery on the part of Yenice, 
but to the facts, first, that from the commencement the Cru- 
saders were unable to agree upon the destination to be adopted, 
the leaders wishing to go to Egypt as undoubtedly the best 
point of attack, the majority of the host obstinately insisting 
upon going to Syria ; and, second, that in consequence of the 
non-arrival of the stipulated number in Yenice the Crusaders 
were compelled to accept the proposal of the doge to take 
part in the expedition to Zara. Instead of being due to de- 
sign or treachery, the diversion was thus purely accidental. 

(3.) The conduct of Boniface. 

(4.) The conduct of Philip of Swabia. 

(5.) The conduct of Innocent the Third. 

In reference to these latter subjects the principal questions 
under discussion are : 

a. "Was there an undertaking or an understanding between 

Philip, Boniface, and Dandolo, previous to the depart- 
ure of the expedition from Yenice, that it should be 
diverted from its purpose as a crusade into an expedi- 
tion directed against Constantinople?^ 

b. How far was Innocent cognizant of the designs of Philip 

and the leaders ? 
Upon this subject M. Winkelmann's' researches have thrown 

'"Philip von Schwaben und Otto von Braunschweig." Leipzig, 
1873. 
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considerable light. He believes that there was an understand- 
ing between Philip and Boniface. 

c. When did Philip first entertain the idea of an attack 
upon Constantinople for the benefit of young Alexis ? 

M. Tessier is of opinion that Philip interfered with the 
plan of the crusade not so much to further his own designs 
upon the New Kome, or to aid his brother-in-law, as to put 
Innocent in a dilemma and to secure his own position as 
Eoman Emperor in the "West. His argument is, in brief, the 
following : either Innocent would fall in with his plans or he 
would not. If he did, he must almost necessarily declare 
against Otho, the rival of Philip for the rule over the "Western 
Empire. If he did not, and the Crusaders went to Constanti- 
nople, then the great object of Innocent's pontificate would be 
thwarted and his influence proportionately decreased. 

In connection with the conduct of Innocent, the contro- 
versy of the last fifteen years has amply demonstrated that 
this great pope condemned the expedition to Zara, and never 
authorized that to Constantinople. It will be seen that I be- 
lieve that Innocent took an active part in endeavoring. to pre- 
vent the expedition to Constantinople, but this view is still 
the subject of much controversy. The utmost that my own 
examination of the facts would allow me to concede is that, 
while Innocent was bitterly disappointed with the diversion 
of the expedition to Zara, and while he certainly assumed an 
attitude of opposition towards a possible attack on Constanti- 
nople, which his judgment condemned, there are yet certain 
passages in his correspondence which tend to show that he 
would not be dissatisfied if the heterodox capital were pun- 
ished. 

While I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
various writers I have mentioned, as well as to authors to 
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whom I refer in the body" of this work, I may be allowed to 
point out that my own object is different from that of any of 
them. While occupied during my residence in Constanti- 
nople in the study of Byzantine history, I arrived at the conr 
elusion that the diversion of the Fourth Crusade caused the 
introduction of the Turks into Europe, that the destruction 
of the Empire of the New Home was then virtually accom- 
plished, notwithstanding its struggle for existence after the 
recapture of the city by the Greeks in 1261, and that this great ' 
European calamity was only brought about by a series of cir- 
cumstances which rendered the New Rome at the moment of 
the attack by the Crusaders exceptionally weak. I came to 
the conclusion that the fall of Constantinople in 1204 was 
the necessary prelude to the Ottoman conquest in 1453, and 
that the political consequences of the Latin conquest thus 
place it among the most important events in European history. 
My object is to call attention to the political aspect of tlie 
conquest of Constantinople, to point out that the empire had 
fought continuously, and in the main successfully, for one 
hundred and fifty years against the forces of Asia, and had 
spent its strength partly in this struggle and partly in educat- 
ing the races which had flowed into the empire, and that it 
was only when it was struck in the rear that the New Rome 
was unable to defend itself ; that the conquest of the empire 
was the final blow given after a long series of attacks by ene- 
mies on every side, and that the capture of Constantinople by 
the Crusaders was the cause which brought about the fall 
of the Eoman Empire in the East, and rendered its ultimate 
capture by the Turks both certain and easy. The conquest 
of Constantinople was the first great blunder committed by 
tlie West in dealing with the Eastern question. That question 
really means whether Asiatic influences and an Asiatic re- 
ligion are to be tolerated in Europe. "Europe for the Euro- 
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peans " might at all times have been its battle-cry. Constan- 
tinople had been for centuries the strongest bulwark of de- 
fence against Asia. The men of the "West had every interest 
to maintain and to strengthen it. Instead of doing so they 
virtually let loose Asia upon Europe. 

Edwik Peaks. 

Const ANTiNOPLB, Avgust, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 

mTKODUCTOET EXTENT OF EMPIRE IN TWELFTH CENTDET 

ITS CONDITION AND FOEM OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Greek - speaking Eoman empire at the end of the 
Extent of em- twelfth century was very much smaller than it had 
I'"'®- once been. It is no part of my purpose to trace the 

history of its decline, further than to show what were the im- 
mediate causes which led to its weakness in 1203, when the 
Fourth Crusade effected what is generally known as the Latin 
Conquest of Constantinople. In the year 1200 the territory 
over which the Eoman emperor in the East ruled, no longer 
included any part of Italy or Sicily. Cyprus had been taken 
possession of by our Richard the Lion-hearted in 1190, and 
never again came under the sway of the emperors. The Sar- 
acens had captured some of the fairest Asiatic provinces which 
had owned allegiance to Constantinople. The successes of 
the Crusaders had for a time established a kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, and had won a considerable number of important 
places from the enemy, but as the century closed nearly all of 
them had been lost. The principality of Antioch, together 
with Beyrout and two or three other strongholds of less im- 
portance, were still held by the Christians. But the progress 
made under Saladin had threatened to drive every Western 

1 
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knight out of Syria, and the victories of the Third Crusade 
had proved fruitless. Saladin, however, was now dead, and 
members of his family were quarrelling about the division of 
his territory. la Asia Minor the Seljukian Turks had firmly 
established themselves in the interior, with unbroken com- 
munication into Central Asia. But in 1200 a quarrel similar 
to that whicli was weakening the Saracens was dividing also 
the Turks. The ten sons of the famous Sultan Kilidji Arslan 
of Iconium had apportioned his empire among them, and 
were themselves quarrelling about the division. The Ar- 
menians and the Georgians, or Iberians, had again struggled 
into national life. Under Leo the Second the former had 
established themselves in Little Armenia around Marash, 
where they were destined to hold their own for centuries, and 
to play a part whicli recalls the struggle for independence of 
the Montenegrins down to our own time. The shores of Asia 
Minor on all its three sides, with the exception of a few 
isolated points, still acknowledged the rule of the New Eome. 
In the Balkan peninsula, at the close of the twelfth century, 
the empire, though still supreme, had many troublesome 
neighbors. The Normans had indeed been expelled from 
Durazzo and from Salonica. Bnt on the northwest of the 
peninsula, Dalmatia and Croatia had fallen under the rule of 
Yenice, with the exception of two or three cities on the coast 
held by Hungary. Branitzova and Belgrade had been capt- 
ured by Bela, King of Hungary, though Emeric, his successor, 
had not been able to extend his dominions farther south. 
"Volk, King of the Servians, held his own on the eastern 
frontier of Hungary, and was attempting to conquer territory 
from the Huns rather than from the empire. The Wallachs 
and the Bulgarians were unsettled, but were attempting, on 
the north of the Balkans, to shake off the imperial yoke. 
South of the Danube, as far westward as Belgrade, and thence 
westward still to the boundary of Dalmatia, the whole of the 
peninsula, with the exception of a territory pretty closely 
corresponding to the newly established Bulgaria, remained 
loyal to the capital. 

Until the accession of the first of the Basils, in 867, the 
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empire is usually regarded as the eastern branch of the 
Empire Eo- Eoman empire. With Basil, however, commences 
™*"' a period when its rulers had turned their attention 

almost exclusively eastward. Hence the empire is often spok- 
en of as the Byzantine, rather than the Eastern empire. If the 
term Byzantine be used, it is important to recall that the em- 
pire was also Koman. The emperors and people called them- 
selves Eomans, and their country, even by "Western writers, 
was usually spoken of as Eomania. The latter writers some- 
times indeed speak of the European portion of Eomania as 
Greece, but no inhabitant of Constantinople would have used 
the term in this sense. The capital was called indifEerently 
Constantinople and New Home, to distinguish it from what 
its writers^speak of by contrast as the Elder Rome. Through- 
out the East, Rome was the name wiiicli attached most 
completely to the citj', and Roman to the territory which it 
ruled. The Turks, the Arabs, and the Persians knew the 
capital by this name only. The people under the rule of the 
empire were known to them not as Greeks but as Romans. 
The descendants of tliese races still call the Greek-speaking 
population of the empire I-roum, or Romans. The language 
of the Greek-speaking population of the empire is still known 
as Romaic. The traces of the ancient name are widespread. 
The imperial city founded on the borders of Armenia is Er- 
zeronm. The Turkish province to the north of Constantino- 
ple is Ronmelia. The Patriarch of the Orthodox Church still 
commonly describes himself as Bishop of the New Rome. 

The language of the capital and of the empire had become, 
in the time of Basil, Greek. Latin lingered on in 

° " ' certain official formulas, and had supplied many 
technical words to common speech, but, on the whole, the tri- 
umph of the language of the great mass of the people had 
been as great as that of English over the Norman-French, in- 
troduced into England by William the Conqueror. 

Under the Basilian dynasty — that is, from 867 to 1057 — the 
empire of the New Rome had attained its most per- 

Long-contin- „,. x^ 1 -t • i! 

ned prosper- feet development. Everywhere it gave signs 01 

ity of empire. 1. i \ •,. 

good government and great prosperity. 
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The impression left most deeply in the mind of the reader 
of the native historians of the Byzantine empire down to the 
middle of the twelfth century is one of strength, of success, 
and of a government with singularly few changes in its unin- 
terrupted prosperity. The organization of the government of 
the empire was built upon the solid foundations of Koman 
administration and of Greek municipal government. From 
the selection of Byzantium as his capital by Constantine down 
to 1057 the machine of government had worked steadily and 
well. There had been few violent changes. There had been 
general accumulation of wealth. There had been security for 
life and property, and a good administration of law under a 
system of jurisprudence brought, indeed, from Eome, but de- 
veloped in Constaatinople — a system the most complete which 
the human mind has ever formulated, a system which has 
been directly copied or adapted by the whole of modern 
Europe, and which is the foundation of every body of juris- 
prudence now administered throughout the civilized world. 
While the New Eome had thus given to the world a body 
of law which was far in advance, not only of the civil law, 
but even of the law of the Prsetor Peregrin us of the Elder 
Eome, the same city had developed and formulated the re- 
ligion of Christendom. Christianity and law were the bonds 
which united the various parts of the empire together. But 
there was, in at least the European portion of the empire, a 
spirit which made the inhabitants of the cities and provinces 
self-reliant, and, to a great extent, independent of the central 
government. Once that the communities were protected 
from external enemies, they had hardly any need of other 
protection. They formed their own police. They wished 
only to be let alone, to be allowed to engage in commerce or 
cultivate their own lands without being harassed by govern- 
ment. On the whole, they succeeded in tlieir wish. Under 
the iniluences of Orthodox Christianity, Eoman law, and the 
Greek spirit of individualism as represented in municipal 
government, a steady progress had been made, which had 
met with but few interruptions. No other government has 
ever existed in Europe which has secured for so long a period 
the like advantages to its people. 
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Under the rulers of the Basilian dynasty, a series of abso- 
success had ^^ite monarchs, who were men of genius, gave the 
trXMiou?' country security and wealth at home, and success 
«?ed^he em- abroad. The very successes of these emperors had, 
^'^^ however, tended to weaken the empire. They had 

caused power to flow into the hands of the rulers. Central- 
ization became the bane of the empire. The spirit of muni- 
cipal life was weakened. The attachment to the city or 
province ceased to exist. "When the attempt was made to 
transfer local sentiment to the empire, it began rapidly to 
disappear. The subjects of the New Eome dwelling in re- 
mote provinces acknowledged its rule, but were indifferent 
about its rulers so long as they had no heavier burdens to 
bear than their fathers. Thus, while outwardly the empire 
had become stronger under the Basilian dynasty, it had been 
actually weakened by the diminution of municipal and pro- 
vincial spirit. The same system of centralization continued 
as long as the empire existed. Perhaps it was inevitable 
that under the circumstances centralization should be pre- 
ferred by the emperors to local government, and should ulti- 
mately triumph. In the absence of the modern devices of 
representative institutions, of rapid communication, or of a 
press, the only government possible over a large extent of 
territory was absolutism. This might have been checked by 
local municipal government, but the tendency of the emperors 
liad been hostile to such governments. Municipalities were 
imperia in imperio, and the independence they developed was 
unfavorably regarded by absolute rulers. The employment 
of foreigners as mercenary troops, and also very largely in the 
administration of government, was due to a desire on the 
part of the emperors to render themselves independent of 
their troublesome subjects. Still, the municipal spirit never 
altogether perished. The progress which the small Greek 
communities had made was in great part the result of the 
development of this spirit, which made the head of every 
household anxious to obtain the good-will of his fellow- 
citizens, and jealous for the reputation of the community to 
which he belonged. The great success of the Eoman empire. 
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and the long duration of that branch of it with which we are 
concerned, is due to the fact that the municipal spirit had 
lasted during many centuries after the towns and cities had 
been brought into subjection to the empire. In the capital 
itself the population always preserved the forms of its ancient 
municipality, and usually had a voice in the change of em- 
perors. Indeed, until the empire fell, it was always neces- 
sary to satisfy the population of the capital. Altliough it 
had no official representation, or nothing better than that 
provided by the trade-guilds or esnafs, the populace of the 
city could usually obtain its object by the dread of a riot. 
Absolutism had gradually undermined the municipal spirit, 
and was always tempered by fear of the masses of the capital. 
The soldier had been separated from the citizen. Byzantium 
preserved the bad tradition of the Elder Rome, which regard- 
ed with jealousy the attempt of the soldier to become a citizen. 
It was the duty of the latter to pay taxes and furnish con- 
scripts, and the emperors had gradually found it more con- 
venient to receive payment in substitution for military ser- 
vice, and to find soldiers elsewhere than among the agricul- 
tural or mercantile population of the empire. The Eomau 
citizen had at length been forbidden to carry arms. He was 
placed in subjection to Slavonians, to Italians, to Warings, 
and to other foreigners, some of whom were merely merce- 
naries, while otiiers had been invited to settle in Romania in 
order that they might furnish troops to keep the Eoman citi- 
zen in subjection. But, notwithstanding these changes, the 
opposition of the masses was a popular power which had to be 
taken into consideration. 

It is difficult to form a satisfactory idea of what was tlie 
Position of popular conception of the position of the Eoman 
tbeempeior. emperor in the East during the tenth and two fol- 
lowing centuries. But I would suggest that the Eussia of to- 
day, with certain important reservations, offers a tolerably 
close analogy to the position under a Basilian emperor or a 
Comnenos. 

The traditional sentiment which had regarded the emperor 
as divinity lingered on long after the teaching of Christianity 
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had made the holding and avowal of such an opinion impos- 
sible. Though the coins of Constantine and his successors 
no longer proclaimed the emperor as a god, he still in the 
minds of his subjects retained many divine attributes. Before 
Constantine it was not merely that a divinity hedged in the 
ruler, but that the emperor himself was divinity. Although 
the adoption of Christianity by the state deprived him of the 
title, yet the popular idea would be likely to linger long. It 
became modified rather than completely changed, and had 
not altogether been forgotten even at the end of the twelfth 
century. In its new form it gave to tlie emperor the same 
position as a divine ruler which peasant opinion throughout 
Hussia still attributes to the czar. "While, therefore, it is 
impossible for us to realize the attitude of mind which wor- 
shipped the emperor as divine, we may learn much from the 
curious analogy presented by tlie empire of the czar. In 
Russia the czar, in the popular conception, is a sacred person 
ruling by divine authority, if not, indeed, through divine 
inspiration. In Kussia alone would the mass of people feel 
no surprise if the ruler were to be spoken of as divine. In 
Kussia alone are the ruler's acts unquestioned and unquesr 
tionable by the bulk of the population. The halo of sanctity 
which still surrounded the Byzantine emperors was singularly 
like that with which the Russian peasant surrounds the czar. 
Allowing for the presence in tlie nineteenth century of the 
newspaper press, of telegrams, and of railways, which compel 
a certain attention to political movements, not only in Eussia 
but in other countries, we have in this respect a counterpart 
of the Byzantine empire during the Basilian epoch. All that 
the devout and ignorant Catholic attributes to the pope, add- 
ed to that which a country parson of the reign of Charles II., 
who was fully imbued with the principles of Filmer, attribut- 
ed to the sovereign who was the Lord's anointed, the Em- 
peror of Eussia is to his subjects as the early emperors of 
the JSTew Eome were to theirs. 

The conception was not precisely the doctrine of the 
Comparison divine right of kings as such doctrine was de- 
myiae'iigit? veloped in Western Europe after the Eeformation, 
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though there was ranch in common between the two ideas. 
The more recent doctrine was widely accepted, probably be- 
cause the Eeformation had, in England at least, attached to 
the person of the sovereign the attribute of supremacy in spir- 
itual things which in the "West had, before the Reformation, 
been conceded to the pope. But in Constantinople, as at 
present in Eussia, the emperor had always been supreme in 
things temporal and in things spiritual. The advocates of di- 
vine right in England based their argument on the assumption 
that certain families had been divinely chosen, and retained 
a divine right in consequence of this choice. In Eastern Eu- 
rope the assumption was rather that an inspiration was granted 
to them on their appointment. A divine right of succession, 
so far as I am aware, never formed part of the popular belief. 
The ruler was the " Lord's anointed," and is so called by the 
Greek writers' of the twelfth century, but he was only enti- 
tled to be regarded as possessing this sacred character after he 
had been anointed. His selection was another matter, and 
the people of Constantinople never lost sight of the fact that 
they had a right to appoint an emperor when there was a va- 
cancy. "With this exception the right of the emperor was 
theoretically undisputed and indisputable. The conception of 
government was of an authority over the nation with which 
the people had nothing to do but obey its decrees. The duty 
of the government was not only to protect the empire from ex- 
ternal foes, to provide security for life and property, and to 
give protection at sea to the commerce of merchants, but also to 
propound the religious belief of the nation, and to be at once 
the guardian of its faith, its morality, and its orthodoxy. All 
the attributes which in the "West were possessed by the Roman 
emperor as head of the state in things temporal, and by the 
pope in things spiritual, were in Constantinople possessed by 
the Roman emperor alone. In this respect, indeed, the Rus- 
sian czar is the true successor of the emperor of the Greek- 
speaking Roman empire. 

But, as I have said, important reservations mast be made. 

' XpinTuv ovTu Kvpiov, Nicetas, p. 477. 
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The old municipal spirit had never become altogether extinct. 
Influence of ^^ ®° ^^'' ^® *^® empire consisted of men of the 
dpau^riu'" ^'^^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ could never be wholly extinguished. 
And a large proportion of the subjects of the em- 
pire to the last were of the Greek race. The home of the 
Greeii has always been the islands and shores of the ^gean 
and the neighboring seas. The Greeks have always been 
rather a mercantile than an agricultural people. The islands 
of the ^gean have scarcely been influenced by the waves of 
invaders which have swept over the mainland on each side of 
it. The features of the race have, by the genius of its artists, 
been moulded into shape for all time in bronze or chiselled in 
marble, and the living counterparts are still to be found in 
abundance among the islanders of the ^gean and even on 
the mainland.' The spirit of the Greek was too much steeped 
in individualism to allow it to give the unquestioning obedi- 
ence which is rendered by Slavs. Its traditions and its in- 
telligence alike made it take an interest in the course of gov- 
ernment, and thus to this extent made the condition of things 
in the Byzantine empire different from that which exists un- 
der the ruler of Kussia. 

Thus it happens that while, when we reach the twelfth 
century, we find ourselves with abundant traces of a tradi- 
tional sentiment in favor of absolute right, we find also equal- 
ly abundant evidence of tlie dawn of the modern idea that 
the ruler holds a trust for tlie benefit of the people, and is re- 
inflnence Sponsible to them. Trade and commerce had con- 
of trade. tHbutcd largely to the introduction of this new 
view of government, though Christianity and ancient phi- 
losophy had also had a share in bringing about the change. 
The people of the capital were essentially a commercial peo- 
ple. The inhabitants of the leading cities of the empire were 
principally engaged in trade. Salonica, Smyrna, Nicomedia, 
Kodosto, and a host of other cities, derived their prosperity 
from the fact tliat they were seaports frequented by mer- 

' This is, after all, the strongest argument against the conclusions of 
Fallmerayer and his school, that there can hardly be said to be any de- 
scendants of the ancient Greeks. 
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chants coming from far -distant countries. The islands of 
the Arcliipelago and coasts of the ^gean have at all times 
supplied great numbers of sailors. The movement within 
the empire itself for the purpose of government over so wide 
a territory as that ruled from Constantinople must also have 
been great. The result was a population in which there was 
an unusually large number of travellers. Travel brought in- 
telligence, and the profits of commerce brought independence. 
The interests of the population required security for life and 
property, and the people on many occasions showed that 
they were indisposed to tolerate a ruler who neglected these 
first necessities of good government. We shall see that the 
population of the capital cared little for mere dynastic 
changes, but on many occasions showed resentment against 
rulers who tampered with the coinage, or who could not re- 
press piracy and keep the peace of the seas. 

In the twelfth century the government of the country was 
powerofmer- i^ ^^^ hauds of tlic cmperor and the nobles. Many 
chant nobles. q£ ^j^g latter Were merchant princes; sometimes, 
indeed, men of imperial blood, but still men who engaged 
in commerce. In the dynastic struggles of the last quarter 
of that century, men belonging to the class of nobles 
were continually putting themselves forward, or being put 
forward by others, as candidates for the imperial throne. 
The frequency of such attempts, together with the support 
they met with, points to the fact that the monarchs were 
coming to be regarded merely as the persons chosen as rulers 
from tlie class of nobles. The nobles had lessened the dis- 
tance between themselves and the emperor, and as each 
generation passed had become possessed of a larger share of 
the government of the country. There was, indeed, nothing 
like a caste of nobles. One family became impoverished and 
sank into obscurity, while another family, like that of Ange- 
los, rose from small beginnings, and by prosperity and alli- 
ances with the nobles rose to power, and ultimately furnished 
occupants of the throne. The power of the merchant princes 
had been continually increasing, while that of the emperor 
had been growing less. To such an extent had this change 
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gone, that the rule in the capital itself had become not much 
unlike that which prevailed in Venice. The government 
was nominally absolute ; actually in great part oligarchical. 
There was the lingering tradition of the divine right of the 
emperor still strong in the provinces, and not altogether for- 
gotten in the capital, but there was also a control exercised 
by the merchants tiiroughout the empire, and especially in 
the capital, which seriously modified the absolutism of the 
imperial rule. The actual government was, therefore, some- 
thing between that which prevails in Eussia now and that 
which prevailed during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
in Yenice. 

If, indeed, the comparison were restricted to Constantino- 
Government P^®' *^^® Condition of things in the New Eome dur- 
comefikethat "'^ *^® ^^^^^' ^^^^ °^ *^^® twelfth ccutury resembled 
iato"eriods ^'^^ ^wre closely tliat which existed in the most 
prosperous days of Yenice than that which exists 
or has existed in Eussia. If the latter empire is the suc- 
cessor and representative of the imperial rule of New Eome, 
Yenice was in a still more striking manner the successor 
and representative of the greatness and also of the narrow- 
ness of the intellect and of the internal life of Constantino- 
ple. Each city was imperial in the sense that it domineered 
over the whole of the territory under its rule, and absorbed 
into itself the life, the intelligence, the wealth, the art, and 
the commerce of such territory. The palaces of the city of 
the Adriatic were built from the spoils of commerce and by 
merchant princes, as were most of those of the city on the 
Bosphorus. The Great Church of Yenice was a small copy 
of the Great Church of the Divine Wisdom ; less beautiful, 
less shapely, less harmonious as to its interior, tliough with 
the advantage of having had its exterior finished, which the 
earlier and larger church never had. Tlie domestic as well 
as the earliest ecclesiastical architecture of the city of the 
Adriatic were the development of that which the Yenetians 
had seen in Constantinople. The joyous life of Yenice and 
its love of art were the reproduction of Byzantine life. Like 
Constantinople, too, the source of all or nearly all its wealth 
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was commerce. Trade was the life and soul of both cities. 
Their governments, indeed, differed, but the difference was 
rather in form than in reality. If Venice, in the language 
of Wordsworth, had once held " the gorgeous East in fee and 
was the safeguard of the West," she was so only as the con- 
tinuator of the work of Constantinople, which, as we shall see, 
was in a far truer sense the first bulwark of defence against 
the advance of the hordes of Asia. Under the rulers of the 
Basilian dynasty, Constantinople had not only resisted all 
foreign invasions, but had carried the development of trade 
to a very remarkable extent. Koads, bridges, and security 
had made access to the coasts easy. Harbors, a powerful 
fleet, and freedom from restrictions in trade had encouraged 
commerce. 

With the end of the Basilian dynasty comes a time when, 
Decline of em- though vcry slowly, there begins a period of de- 
P"'^- cline. This period I may place between 1057 and 

1203, when the capital was captured by the Latins. By the 
latter event the long and prosperous history of the Byzantine 
empire was suddenly interrupted, and the European state 
which was by far the most advanced in civilization was 
handed over to anarchy and, subsequently, to barbarism. At 
the beginning of this period of, speaking generally, one hun- 
dred and fifty years preceding the Latin conquest, the em- 
pire was still strong. In order to show how it had become 
weakened, it becomes necessary that I should describe at 
some length the events in which it took part during the 
period in question, and which were the cause of this weak- 
ening. 



CHAPTER II. 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIEE BY ATTACKS OF THE SELJUKIAN 

TUEKS. 

Constantinople during the century and a half preceding 
its conquest was an island amid a sea of peoples. On every 
side peoples were in motion, new races coming in, old ones 
being pushed aside. The Normans, who were troubling our 
fathers at this very period, were likewise troubling the By- 
zantine empire. The great wave of population from Central 
Asia, which was rushing westward, spent its force in the Bal- 
kan peninsula and in Asia Minor. Constantinople was the 
strong barrier at once against Asia and Arabia. Since the 
time of Mahomet all "Western Asia had been in motion, and 
had been hurling itself on Europe. The Byzantine empire 
had furnished the strongest line of defence, and had hitherto 
held its own witli a consummate ability to which Western 
Europe has never yet done justice. Huns, Bulgarians, Pat- 
chinaks, Avars, Comans, Uzes had passed to the north of the 
Black Sea, and had maintained a hold, for a time at least, 
over some portions of the Balkan peninsula or neighboring 
territories. The Wallachs, the Croats, and the Scythians had 
repeatedly given trouble. Men of our own race, the "War- 
ings, had come with Pussians, and had at an early period 
tried and proved the strength of Micklegard, the imperial 
city. The great movement, however, from Central Asia was 
principally felt in Asia Minor. Again and again during the 
nine centuries from Constantino was the empire able to beat 
off its enemies, but again and again was the attack renewed. 
During the last one hundred and fifty years preceding her 
fall, Constantinople "was almost continually fighting the bat- 
tle of civilization against barbarism, and during that period 
she was afflicted by almost every ill that can distress a nation. 
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She liad defeated external and internal foes. Bnt these con- 
quests, by their very success hardly less than by the expendi- 
ture of her force, were weakening her, and when, during the 
last quarter of a century which preceded the Latin conquest, 
she added to her other troubles those which arose from a 
series of dynastic revolutions among thoroughly incompetent 
men, she found herself too weak to resist the invader from 
the "West. 

The troubles of the century and a half preceding her fall 
Attacks upon comc respectively from the side of Asia and from 
empire. ^j^^^j. ^f Europc. Thosc from the former were the 

more serious, and arose from the attacks of the Turks — a race 
which had recently, commenced to push its way southward 
and westward. The Asiatic hordes, known under the generic 
name of Turks, included various tribes spoken of sometimes as 
Comans, at other times as Turcomans, and more rarely at first 
as Turks. The Patchinaks, the Uzes, and other less-known 
divisions, were also occasionally called Turks. All 
who were called by this name were probably of the 
same stock as the ancient Scythians, who were famous as bow- 
men. The terras Scythian and Turk or Turcoman had come 
to be synonymous with each other and with barbarian; and 
Turk bears the same signification among the Moslem subjects 
of the sultan to this day.' The people so designated came 
from Central Asia, and especially from the country which 
still bears the name Turkestan. They belonged to the Tura- 
nian race, and were thus cut off from the traditions, the com- 
mon stock of language, and the influences which have always 
formed a tie among peoples of Aryan origin. The central 
plains of Asia furnished during many centuries a constant 
supply of new emigrants of this race, who, from various 
causes — the commonest being probably the pressure of the 
Chinese — were constantly pushing their way to the West. 
The inhabitants of these plains were then as now mostly 

' The Turks call themselves Osmanlis. This is, of course, a modern 
name, and ought only to distinguish them from other Turks as being the 
descendants of Osman or Othman, the leader of the tribes who finally 
captured Constantinople. 
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nomads. Tlie rich pastures which have been the rearing- 
gronnds of innumerable horses have enabled the people, on 
the several occasions when they have had a leader of military 
genius, to descend like locusts upon the countries to the 
west. Tiie Tartar emperors are said to have maintained in 
the field for many years at least half a million of cavalry, 
and at all times the strength of the inhabitants of these plains 
has consisted in their horses and flocks. The early history 
of these races is involved in much obscurity. The Byzantine 
and Arab writers speak of Turks, Tartars, Mongols, Turco- 
mans, and Scythians, and the Byzantines, sometimes even of 
Persians, without caring to distinguish between them. The 
Turks, however, are ethnographically distinguishable from 
the Tartars,' though the two words are radically the same, 
and call attention to the fact that they were roving hordes, 
confirmed wanderers, nomads, as the Bedouins and Turcomans 
are to-day. These wandering emigrants from Turan,^ during 

' I write Tartar instead of Tatar because I agree witli Dr. Koelle that 
the first is the form which the Tartars themselves used until they came 
into contact with foreigners, like the Chinese and Russians, who had 
changed the form of the word. A like cause has induced the Arabs 
and Turks to use the word Mogul instead of Mongol, a form which we 
curiously retain when speaking of the Great Mogul. According to Dr. 
Koelle's view, Tartar is a duplication of a word signifying to move or to 
draw. Tartar therefore equals "Move -move," and thus accuiately 
characterizes the distinguishing peculiarity of the race, as it has always 
been known, and as it is represented among the Turcomans of to-day. 
The derivation of the word from Tartarus seems to have had its origin 
in an obvious pun made by St. Louis o/ France. Writing to comfort his 
mother on the rapid advance of the horde of Mongols in 1341, he says: 
" We shall either thrust back those whom we call Tartars into their own 
places in Tartarus, whence they come, or they will send all of us to 
heaven." The Greek writers use the form raprapoi uniformly. The late 
Mr. O'Donovan informed me that the accepted derivation in Merv of the 
word Turcoman is from " Tir," signifying to draw, to shoot, to move, 
and " coman," an arrow, the latter being a word still well known. The 
name would thus signify bowmen, and would not be contrary to the 
early reputation of the race. 

^ I adopt the term Turan to designate the country north of Persia. 
The Persians called their own country Iran, and the barbarous lands to 
the north Turan, the names signifying respectively the land of light and 
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the six centuries which preceded the final conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the division of the race known as the Otto- 
man Turks, caused a constant movement of the populations 
in the north and in the east of the empire. Two great routes 
were open to them in their progress westward. Tlie first, a 
broad strip of country lying on the north shores of the Black 
Sea, and bounded on the north by Little Eussia, was the way 
in which the Bulgarians, the Hungarians, and, at a later 
period, the Comans, the Patchinaks, and the Uzes had entered 
into Europe. The second was to the south of the Black Sea, 
and was tlie way by which the larger division of the Turks 
harassed the empire and ultimately reached Constantinople. 

Eeturning, however, to the Turks before their emigration 
TheSeijn- ^^^'^ Commenced, the most famous division among 
kiau Turks jj^gj^j J^(. j]^q ^^^ ^f ^.jjq ^gj^^h ccutury was that of 

the Seljuks. The traditional story of Seljuk, the founder of 
the tribe bearing his name, is that he was banished from 
Turkestan in consequence of his having forced his way into 
the harem of his father. Subsequently he and his followers, 
who travelled as easily as the inhabitants of the same region 
do now, went southwards. After crossing the Jaxartes they 
pitched their tents in the country around Samarcand. They 
were a nomad race, terrible as fighters, and but slightly ad- 
vanced in civilization. They had neither towns nor fortifica- 
tions, and little knowledge of agriculture. They pitched their 
tents wherever they found a place convenient for their fiocks 
and horses. When they moved they struck their tents, drove 
away their cattle, and settled down, as their descendants of pure 
blood do to this day in Central Asia.' The fact of their emi- 

tbe land of darkness. This derivation is on the supposition that they 
are of Aryan origin. Dr. Koelle ("On Tartar and Turk," Journal of B. 
Asiatic Society, XIV., Part 2), however, suggests that Turan is of Tartar- 
Turk origin, from indeed the same root as these words, and would there- 
fore signify " rising," mountainous. 

1 The account given by William of Tyre, writing circa 1180 ("Recueil 
des Histor. Occidentaux," p. 32) of the Turks whom he had seen in Asia 
Minor, would be singularly accurate as a description of the Turcomans 
of to-day. 
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grating probably indicates that the followers of Seljuk were 
the most enterprising men of their race. They brought with 
them from the north the energy of a cold climate, and found 
the task of conquest by no means difficult. They embraced 
embrace Moslcmism almost contemporaneously with their 
Mosiemism. emigration southwards, and immediately com- 
menced a religious war with all the zeal of newly made 
Moslem converts. 

I propose in this place to point out what were the influences 
of the religion of Mahomet upon this and similar barbarous 
nations who have accepted it. Such an examination is not 
out of place if we would understand the progress which was 
made by the Seljukian Turks, and how they inflicted a fatal 
blow upon the Eoman empire in the East. 

The history of the progress of Islam shows that wherever 
Immediate ^ nation wliich has been given over to idol worship 
hometani'sra o^ *<> ^ny of the lowcr forms of paganism has 
beneflciaL adopted the simple creed of Mahomet, the immedi- 
ate effect has been to produce a great advance in its national 
life. Religion usually forms a strong common bond among 
a people, but no religion has ever succeeded so completely as 
Moslemism in causing barbarians at once to sink their differ- 
ences and to unite with fierce energy for the propagation 
Its early euc- ^f their faith. The success of Mahomet and his 
cesses. followers had been marvellous, and remains unex- 

ampled in history. The whole of Arabia had accepted Islam 
during the lifetime of the prophet. The empire had lost 
Damascus and great part of Syria in the year after his death 
in 632. Five years later the Saracens captured Jerusalem. 
In 640 they took Alexandria. Persia and Egypt almost im- 
mediately afterwards fell under their sway. In 668 they made 
an obstinate attack upon Constantinople itself. Large con- 
quests had been made in Central Asia. The Christian king- 
doms of North Africa were rapidly wiped out, and the whole 
of Spain, with the exception of the northwestern corner, had 
to accept the yoke of the Moors. It appeared as if "Western 
Europe would have to share the lot of Christian Syria and 
Africa. The invaders passed the Pyrenees, and the fate of 

2 
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Europe trembled in the balance, when the decisive victory of 
Charles Martel at the great battle of Tours in 732, exactly a 
century after the death of Mahomet, turned the scale in favor 
of Christianity, and rescued Western Europe from the re- 
ligion and law of Mahomet. A few years before, namely, in 
718, Europe had experienced a deliverance in the East of 
at least equal importance M'ith that obtained at Tours. The 
strongest army which Arabia had ever furnished made an at- 
tack upon Constantinople, and 180,000 men and a great fleet 
were utterly defeated by the military skill of the Byzantine 
generals. The tide of Mahometan progress was, however, 
only momentarily checked, and amid the conquests in the 
East as far as Sinde the failure before Constantinople was 
forgotten. 

Among the causes which contributed to this amazing suc- 
Eeasoiisof ^css werc the enthusiasm with which Mahomet had 
thisBuccess. inspired his followers, the peculiar character of his 
teaching, and the accidental circumstances of the time in 
Arabia and Syria. Much was no doubt due to the enthusiasm 
with which Mahomet, by his personal influence, inspired his 
followers. Every caliph or pretender to authority over Mos- 
lems has claimed to reign in his name. Mahomet to-day rules 
over Moslemdom in a sense in which Jesus does not rule over 
Christendom. Mahomet only claimed that he was the apos- 
tle of God, and distinctly repudiated any title to divinity, and 
his followers have never asserted the higher claim. The 
Christian Church, on the other hand, has almost universally 
aflirmed that Jesus is God. Yet the authority of Mahomet 
is much more absolute over Islam than that of the Divine 
Founder over Christendom. While Christians, or, to speak 
correctlj^, some of them, claim that the Bible is the only safe 
guide in matters of religion, all Moslems admit that the Koran 
is all that any Christians admit the Bible to be, and is, more- 
over, the rule of daily life in things temporal as well as 
spiritual. The Christian Church, in its various forms of or- 
ganization, has taken possession of much of the power over 
the followers of Christ which belongs in Mahometan countries 
to the direct authority of the successors of Mahomet. The 
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Prophet's acts and words constitute throughout Islam the 
standard of morality. 

The explanation of his influence is to be found in various 
jesns and facts — in the Strong individuality and power of at- 
Mahomet. tractiou which Mahomet possessed, " as one of the 
great governing and leavening minds of the world, one able 
to stamp his own image upon nations and generations ;" ' in 
the character of his teaching, which in the short and simple 
creed, repeated at least three times daily, associates the name 
of the Prophet with that of God, whose greatness and unity 
are forever insisted on ; but above all, I think, in the fact that 
the character of Mahomet is one which is much more likely 
to attract barbarous men than that of the meek and gentle 
Jesus. The " White Christ" of our forefathers, the beloved 
of children and women, the Teacher who had not where to lay 
his head, who bade his followers when struck on one cheek 
to turn the other, who forbade his disciples to use force, who 
was in sympathy with the poor in spirit and who prayed that 
his murderers might be forgiven, whose religion demands self- 
sacrifice as the first of duties, appeals to those who are ca- 
pable of a lofty ideal. The acceptance of Christianity has 
a humanizing effect, whicli becomes tlie stronger the more 
thoroughly the people embracing it become imbued with the 
teaching and the spirit of its Founder. Tlie claim that 
Christianity has done more than any other religion towards 
diminishing the amount of cruelty and suffering in the world 
is a just one. The Christian churches, indeed, like most other 
human institutions, have had a tendency to become crystal- 
lized, to become the apologists of abuses, as of slavery and 
of others which they have found in existence. Progressive 
spirits have, iiowever, always found teaching in the Bible which 
has enabled them to attack such abuses. Christianity has thus 
always been better than the teaching of the churches. Its 
tendency is humanitarian, and at all times has supplied men 
with encouragement who have longed to realize a loftier 
ideal. It would be, perhaps, fair to say that the Christian 

' "Religions of the World," F. D. Maurice, p. 18. 
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churches or sects which have most directly aimed at living in 
accordance with the teaching of Christ have been those which 
have been foremost in aiding every kind of work which has 
had for its object the benefit of humanity. Self-sacrifice for 
the benefit of others is of the essence of Christianity, and may 
yet, deriving its arguments from early Christian teaching, be 
capable of advocating opinions and bringing about results 
the mere mention of which would shock the existing ortho- 
doxy of the churches. But the teaching of self-sacrifice, 
meekness, and humility is repugnant to a barbarous and a 
warlike people. A religions system which requires merely 
the acceptance of a simple creed, the first part of which is 
ennobling and the second a direct incentive to fighting, and 
which is coupled in the believer's mind with the conferring of 
the highest rewards in case he dies fighting against the un- 
believer, is much more likely to be popular with a naturally 
warlike horde than a religion of lowliness and self-denial. The 
Moslem ideal during life and its heaven after death were in 
every way as welcome to the barbaric mind as those of 
Christianity were repugnant. Mahometanism and Christianity 
are alike missionary religions, and, judged by their fruits, the 
former has furnished equally as strong incentives towards the 
propagation of its faith as the latter. But the missionary 
spirit is widely different. Every Mahometan army was for 
centuries, and to a considerable extent even now is, an army 
engaged in holy war. There have been Christian soldiers 
in plenty, but it has been only at rare intervals that there 
has been a Christian army which has believed itself engaged 
in a holy war. There is and has always been a lurking belief 
among the followers of Jesus that fighting is an unchristian 
occupation, and that the Christian soldier is Christian in spite 
of his profession. Fighting the unbeliever is, to the Moslem, 
the highest of duties, because a missionary duty, and death 
in such a fight merits and obtains the highest reward. The 
Moslem soldier is the minister of God's will and of his ven- 
geance. His life may be impure, but he can atone for every 
crime as a fighter against the unfaithful, and, dying, can ob- 
tain the crown of the highest sensual felicity conceivable to 
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a barbarian. The religion thus appeals on the one side to 
the highest, and on the other to the lowest side of human 
nature. Hence it is that wherever Moslemism has been re- 
ceived it has been followed by a remarkable access of fight- 
ing power. The central fact which Moslem teaching insists 
upon in regard to God is his greatness. Christian teaching 
calls attention rather to his goodness. The daily prayer of 
the Moslem begins with the declaration " God is great," and 
this declaration is repeated again and again in each recital of 
the ordinary daily prayer. The dail}' prayer throughout 
Christendom, common to all Christians as being that of their 
Founder, begins with an assumption of the fatherhood of 
God. The cry of the Muezzin, which is ringing in my ears 
while writing these pages, is " God is great, God is great, 
God is great ! There is only one God, and Mahomet is his 
apostle. Come to prayer, come to salvation : God is great !" 
The differences in the lives of the founders of the two relig- 
ions is like that which exists between the two creeds. Ma- 
homet is the warrior, the apostle to drive men into the accept- 
ance of his creed if need be. Jesus is the meek and lowly, 
whom his followers have represented as wishing to draw all 
men to him with cords of love. To barbarian converts the 
oft-repeated creed gives the great conception of Monotheism. 
It meant, God exists; there is but one God, a living and a 
great God ; all these pictures of the Christians, these images 
of the pagans, this fire of the Persians, are dead things. It 
meant the realization that there is a God, whose greatness it 
is impossible to realize. God's prophet is Mahomet, and we 
are the servants of God, to accomplish his will, to put down 
his enemies, to kill pagans outright, and to subdue all nations 
who refuse to recognize the mission of Maliomet to carry out 
God's will. The teachings of the Koran are unknown to the 
mass of the followers of Mahomet, as those of any religion 
are for the most part unknown to ignorant masses ; but the 
two doctrines known to every Mahometan, proclaimed univer- 
sally throughout Islam with the clarion-like clearness and con- 
stant reiteration necessary for a popular creed, are that God 
is great, and that his will, as revealed through Mahomet, is to 
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subdue the enemies of God and Mahomet. To recognize 
these doctrines and to live up to them is to be faithful, to re- 
fuse to recognize them is to be an unbeliever. 

The feeling of superiority which such a revelation supplies 
over races which have not acquired such knowledge 

Islam makes . 1 1 i i £ 

believers givcs compactncss to the nation, all the members or 
which believe they are specially under the Divine 
protection. Translated into action, this portion of the creed 
means that it is the duty of those who have accepted Ma- 
homet's teaching to regard as enemies those who have not so 
accepted it. The result was that an amount of fanaticism was 
created in fighting, which at various times in the history of 
Moslem states has carried on their armies irresistibly to vic- 
tory. The Moslem faith, with its sure and certain hope of 
black-eyed houris, has always supplied a certain amount of 
fanaticism ; but Moslem fanaticism has always been at its 
height when its non-sensual, its great positive side, the revela- 
tion to men who had ceased to believe in tlieir idolatry of the 
existence of a God, has first dawned upon its votaries. 

I am speaking here of the influence of Moslemism when 
Pinal influ- ^^ ^^ first embraced by a savage or barbarous race, 
hnmetanfsra f^^d it is with this period that I am mainly and 
18 deadly, almost exclusively concerned. There comes a time 
in tlie history of such a race, after its adoption of Islam, when 
other teachings of the religious system come into play, and 
when the poison of Moslemism begins to work. Family life 
is impossible where Islamism exists. Sensuality has every- 
where been increased under its rule— a sensuality which causes 
directly and surely a moral and physical decay of the race. 
" Mahomet," says Sprengel, who has written an exhaustive life 
of the Prophet, " became a licentious theocrat." Mahomet 
affirmed that his devotion was increased by the innocent 
pleasures of sensuality and perfumes. "Wherever his religion 
has had full sway, the consequent increase of sensuality has 
always been the means of weakening the race. The modern 
Turks have diminished in numbers, have been incapable of 
advancing in civilization, have lost ground, and have gradually 
become weaker through their sensuality, and especially throuo-h 
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that form of it which is least known wliere Christianity pre- 
vails. The inevitable and invariable history of Moslem races 
after the first spurt has been spent which the adoption of 
Monotheism had given them has been the same — decay in 
family life ; spasmodic attempts to bring about a revival of 
religious and political life ; steady but sure decay.' 

The fact that family life is impossible among a Moslem 
• „ . people, that to raise the position of woman is con- 

especially in , 

deatroying trary to the teaching of the Koran, that in common 

family life. i t /• , , 

beliet women iiave no souls and are necessarilv de- 
graded, is the great and unanswerable indictment upon which 
Moslemism must be condemned as an enemy to civilization. 
Weighed in the balance against the lowest and most de^radino- 
form of Christianity, it is found wanting. No matter how 
completely even an Abyssinian or Chaldean Christianity has 
forgotten the body of principles which Western Churches 
have treasured, it has yet never invented a theory by which it 
becomes degrading for a man to live as an equal with his wife 
and children. It has never tolerated polygamy or recognized 
the siulessness of concubinage. It has never allowed mar- 
riages for a limited time," or an almost unchecked power of 
divorce and exchange," or allowed the husband to repudiate 
his wife without any reason being assigned and without warn- 
ing. It has never made rules as to intercourse with slaves, 
which make the abolition of slavery impossible in Moslem 
states. Lastly, no form of Christianity or any other great re- 
ligious system has ever offered as a reward to its followers a 
heaven where the enjoyments are purely sensual. The ad- 
vance made under certain forms of Christianity has been often 
slow, but the fault cannot fairly be laid to the charge of 
Christianity itself. Mahometanism, however, by debasing the 

' Or, as described by Mr. Palgrave, " Convulsive fanaticism alternating 
with lethargic torpor, transient vigor followed by long and irremedia- 
ble decay ; such is the general history of Mahometan governments and 
races." 

' Hughes's " Notes on Mohammedanism," p. 178. The Sunis are said 
to have abrogated this law, although the easiness of divorce virtually 
amounts to the same thing. ' " Sura," iv. 18. 
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race and by presenting a base ideal, makes progress in morals 
or civilization impossible. Whether Moslemism be examined 
by the lights of its sacred books, or historically, by the light 
of its practical working, it will be found to be baneful to the 
race which adopts it. I have suggested some of the teachings 
which make it a hinderance to progress, and which would lead 
an observer to condemn it d priori. I am willing to admit 
that thousands of Moslems are better than their creed. But, 
judging such creedhistorically, looking over the centuries and 
avoiding individual cases, if the practical rule, " By their fruits 
shall ye know them," be applied, the conclusion cannot be 
evaded that Moslemism is a mischievous creed, and, except on 
its first adoption, is a distinct hinderance to progress in a nation.' 

' Wliat I have said on the sensuality of Moslemism results partly from 
my own observation during residence in Turkey and partly from the ob- 
servations of a crowd of writers on the subject. Sir William Muir has 
many remarks on the subject. He errs, iu my opinion, in taking too 
charitable a view of Mahomet's personal character, as I trust that another 
great Oriental scholar, the Rev. Mr. Koelle, will shortly prove. But he 
says : " Polygamy, with the barbarous institution of servile concubinage, 
is the worm at the root of Islam, the secret of its decadence. By it the 
purity and the virtue of the family tie are touched ; . . . the state it- 
self too often crumbles to pieces.'' — " Life of Mahommed," p. 60. A 
very thoughtful paper in the British Qiim-terly Review, April, 1883, on 
" Mahommedanism and the Ottoman Turks," from the pen of one who 
has had exceptional opportunities of forming a right judgment on the 
practical working of Moslemism among the Turks, and who is known to 
me as a cool observer, calls special attention to the deadly effects of the 
sensual teaching upon the Ottoman Turks. He concludes that the Turks 
" will become extinct as a race," and adds that " the most potent cause " 
of this extinction " is the inherent corruption of the people themselves." 
He believes that " the sensual character of the Turks is derived from and 
nurtured to a very large extent by their religion. He (Mahomet) was 
a sensualist, and his religion is a sensual religion ;" and again, "The an- 
tipathy of the Christians to the Turks is due more to the dread of their 
sensual passions than to mere religious animosity. No Christian likes 
his children to associate with the Turks ; especially is he careful to pre- 
vent his sons remaining alone with them." This writer specially calls 
attention to the terrible prevalence of one form of sensuality. Dr. Hamlin 
the founder of the American College on the Bosphorus, says (" Amono' 
the Turks," p. 349) : " The fourth and worst attribute of Moslemism is its 
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It was in the early stage of their history that tlie Seljukian 
The seija- Turks embraced Moslemism. The fierce northern 
erabr:>ce%. energy of these Asiatic warriors became at once fired 
hometanism. ^jj.j^ religious fanaticism, and their history contin- 
ues to be, for a considerable time, an almost unbroken series 
of triumphs. 

Seljuk was succeeded by his grandson, Togrul, who was 
filled with fervor for his faith. After the conquest of any 
city his first care was to build a mosque, and it was only after 
the sacred building was completed that he ventured to lay the 
foundations of a palace. He extended the dominion of the 
Seljuk Turks eastward, southward, and westward. He made 
himself ruler of Persia. He inflicted upon Christendom a 
serious blow in the conquest of Iberia, the modern Georgia, 
and in the partial destruction of Armenia, which had hitherto 
existed as the first barrier of Christendom against the inroads 
of Asiatic races. Armenia had been invaded by 

Tofrrul at- , ~ - . , , i m i i 

tacks Aime- the beljuks Or by other iurks as early as 1016, and 
from that time was the object of a series of attacks. 
The invaders, tliough often defeated, were as continually re- 
inforced by new emigrants, tempted by the rich rewards to be 
obtained by the sack of wealthy cities and the plunder of 
comparatively civilized provinces. Tlie city of Arsen was 

sensualism. . . . The Maliommedan religiou is found in the traditions 
more than in the Koran. The multitude know little of the Koran except 
through tradition : this is sensualistic in the extreme ; it is untranslatably 
vile.'' It would be easy to multiply testimony to show how completely 
sensuality has saturated the Ottoman Turks. Their ordinary language in 
anger is sufficient evidence to those who bear it. The Hon. Mrs. Digby, 
wlio died recently in Damascus, and who had had better opportunities, 
perhaps, than any other English woman of knowing what harem life is, 
spoke to me of the sensuality among the more respectable classes as be- 
ing indescribably great, though an even more striking feature of such 
life, according to her, was its utter imbecility and childishness. In 
" Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople," by Emmeline Lott (4th 
edition), the writer says : " Their conversation (that is, of the ladies in a 
royal harem) invariably touched upon things which in Europe are re- 
garded as criminal, abominably indecent, filthy, and disgusting." Our 
own consular reports give abundant evidence that the Ottoman Turks 
are dying out rapidly from natural causes. 
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the principal object of one of these attacks. It had long been 
the great city of Eastern Asia Minor, the centre of Asiatic 
trade, the depot for merchandise transmitted overland from 
Persia and India to the Eastern empire and Europe general- 
ly. It was fnll of warehouses belonging to Armenians and 
Syrians, and is said to have contained 800 churches and 
300,000 people. Having failed to capture the city, Togrul's 
general succeeded in burning it. The destruction of so much 
wealth struck a fatal blow at Armenian commerce, and was the 
first of a long series of acts of destruction by which the Turks 
have marked the whole course of their dealings with Indo- 
Germanic peoples, and have converted some of the richest 
and most populous cities and provinces in the world into com- 
parative deserts. The Armenians fought bravely even after 
the destruction of Arsen. Togrul's army met them in great 
force in 1048, and a, battle was fought, which, though inde- 
cisive, compelled the general to change his plan of attack upon 
Asia Minor. In the same year Togrul in person invaded the 
provinces of the Emperor of Constantinople. The inde- 
pendent principality of Kars was attacked by him, and the 
Armenians were defeated, but in an attack upon Manzikert 
Togrul was compelled to retire into Persia. In 1052 he again 
invaded the empire, but the Greeks, with the aid of the 
AVarings, or, as they are generally called by the Byzantine 
writers, the Yarangians, marched to meet him in such force 
that the invaders did not venture to give battle. Eight years 
later he again attempted an invasion of the empire on the 
frontier of Mesopotamia, but without any decisive result. 

Togrul had, however, obtained a success which added 
He becomes greatly to his influence over his followers and over 
caliph. Mahometans generally. There were rival claimants 

for the caliphate, one of whom resided at Bagdad, the other 
in Egypt. Togrul threw the weight of his influence in favor 
of the Bagdad claimant, defeated and executed the chief of a 
rebellion against him, and then contrived to have himself 
named as the temporal substitute of the caliph.' He thus 

' The title is " Emiroloumera, Prince of the Princes of the Supreme 
Head of the Empire of the Caliphs." — Von Hammer, p. 13. 
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became the Commander of the Faithful and Protector of the 
Mussulmans.' Togrul died in 1063. 

His successor was Alparslan, "the Strong Lion," who 
reigned from 1063 to 1073. It is unnecessary for my purpose 
to attempt to follow in detail the career of this sultan— a 
career which was one long series of attacks upon the dominions 
of the empire in Asia Minor and upon the neighboring states 
of Georgia and Armenia. Tiie latter had developed a large 
amount of industry, commerce, and civilization. Ani, the 
capital of Armenia, was taken by storm in 1064. The Prince 
of Kars, in consequence of its capture, made a degrading sub- 
mission, and was allowed to retain his principality as a vassal 
under the sultan. Shortly afterwards he ceded his territories 
to the emperor in exchange for the city of Tzamandos. The 
inhabitants of Kars, feeling that there was no security against 
the next Moslem invasion, fled westwards into Cappadocia or 
southwards to their brethren, who were yet to make a bold 
stand for independence under their native princes. In 1070 
Alparslan besieged and captured Manzikert. Yarious small 
principalities were established, the rulers of which endeavored 
unsuccessfully to stem the advance of the Seljuks. 

The barriers of the border states being thus broken down. 
They aUack t'^*^ Turkish hordes began to pour into the dominions 
Asia Minor. q£ j-j^g empcror in an irresistible flood. The con- 
dition of Asia Minor offered a strong temptation to the in- 
its present vadcrs. "We know it to-day as a country which 
condition. ^^gg j^^j contain a single city except Smyrna that 
would be considered as of third or fourth rank in England, 
France, or Germany. Smyrna is, indeed, rich and flourishing 
because of its irrepressible Greek population, and of its having 
had for centuries large colonies of Franks who, by means of the 
capitulations, are not under the curse of Turkish rule. Else- 
where the fertile districts of Asia Minor lie idle for want of 
roads to convey the produce to market. The absence of 

' It is doubtful -whether the investiture of Togrul was before or after 
the invasion of the empire. Cedrunus and Zonaras place it before. Weil, 
" Geschichte der Chalifen," iii. 87, places it after. Von Hammer avoids 
giving his opinion. 
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security for life and property makes the people careless about 
producing more than is necessary for the supply of their scanty 
needs. Famine, in some districts, recurs periodically, while 
there is abundance at no great distance. Everywhere the peo- 
ple are poverty-stricken and wretched. Large tracts of coun- 
try which were once thickly inhabited are now so feverish 
that they have been altogether abandoned. Cities like Ephesns, 
which were populous and contained a highly civilized com- 
munitj', are absolutely and literally abandoned, or, like Nicsea, 
contain only a hundredth part of their former population, while 
the yellow faces and hollow cheeks of the unfortunate in- 
habitants show the continual presence of the devastating fever 
which Nature imposes as tlie penalty for allowing a city to fall 
away from civilization. But Asia Minor, at the time of the 
invasion of the Seljuk Turks, was a country full of cities and 
towns in the midst of flourishing provinces. Its mines, nearly 
all of which have gone to ruin, were producing large sums 
for the government and private individuals, and were making 
the byzants of the New Kome the most important medium 
of circulation even in Western Europe. Its rich soil brought 
forth a large supply of grain for export to the capital. Every- 
where there were signs of a local life and local civilization 
which had retained the features which Greek cultivation had 
stamped upon it. Asia Minor has, as yet, been hardly ex- 
plored by the archseologist, but the hasty examination of a 
number of travellers gives evidence of a widespread pros- 
perity in times not very remote. Out of the usual tracks 
taken by travellers in the interior of Asia Minor lie many 
ruins of what have evidently been important cities, the former 
names of which no traveller has yet been able to identify, 
and this although the labors of several modern travellers, 
from Millingen to Mr. Eamsay, have identified a great number 
of almost forgotten cities. 

So far as one can judge from the evidence of modern and 
Its former medieval travellers and of Ej^zantine historians, 
coudition. ^gja^ Minor, at the time of the Seljuk invasion of 
Alparslan, was thickly occupied by races who were industrious, 
intelligent, and civilized — races with a certain mixture of Greek 
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blood and mostly Greek as to language. The numerous pro- 
vincial cities were the centres of civilization. Their walls and 
amphitheatres, their works of art, aqueducts, and other public 
buildings, give evidence of a long-continued sense of securitj', 
of peaceful and progressive peoples, and of a healthy muni- 
cipal life. Wealth was widely diffused. Given an industrious 
and intelligent people like the Greeks and the races which 
had inhabited Asia Minor within historic times, with a gov- 
ernment suflSciently strong to secure peaceful occupation, 
and one which would not interfere to prevent the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and it is impossible that Asia Minor should not 
be wealthy. 

It was against this prosperous portion of tlie empire, which 
Attacks upon b^*! Contributed largely to the wealth of the capital, 
Asia Minor, (.jj^^j ^Iparslan turned his attention when the border 
states were no longer able to resist his progress. It is un- 
necessary to describe how he swept through and through the 
country, and how the efforts of Komanos Diogenes were ulti- 
mately fruitless to arrest his progress. The Strong Lion of the 
Seljuks devoured many cities and devastated the fairest prov- 
inces. Cappadocia was laid waste ; the inhabitants of its 
capital, Csesarea, were massacred, and the great churcli of St. 
Basil was stripped of the wealth with which many generations 
of the devout had endowed it. Mesopotamia, Mitylene, Syria, 
and Cilicia were plundered. While the emperor, at the head 
of his army, was pushing forward towards Akhlat, on Lake 
Yan, in order to protect the Armenian frontier, a band of the 
Seljuks passed him, forced their way through Cappadocia 
and Lycaonia, and reached Iconium, and, having plundered 
the latter city, made a hasty retreat with a large quantity of 
spoil. The career of A>parslan was, however, cut short by 
assassination in 1073. He was buried at Merv, one of the 
many districts in Central Asia which, once densely populated, 
has gone backwards in the paths of civilization under Turkish 
rule. 

Alparslan was succeeded by his son, Malek Shah, in whose 
seijukian rcigu the power of the Seljukian Turks attained its 
height.""^ greatest height. That power had been steadily in- 
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creasing as new hordes of barbarians from the great central 
plains of Asia and from the surrounding countries, conquered in 
the name of Mahomet, were brought under its sway. Turkestan, 
the home of his race, including Bokhara and Samarcand, was 
annexed by Malek, and the rule of the shepherd sultan was 
admitted at Cashgar. In addition to Persia and the countries 
just mentioned, his territory included at one time nearly the 
whole of what is now Turkey in Asia. Malek was a man of 
energy and ability, and a master of the art of keeping one 
part of his dominions in order by means of the inhabitants of 
another. The Arabs, who despised and hated the Turks as 
sheepskin-clad barbarians, were yet compelled to admit not 
only the power but the desire for knowledge and the appre- 
ciation of science which Malek showed. The country over 
which he ruled has long been in the most complete anarchy, 
and it is difficult to conceive that about the eleventh century 
the strongest power in the world had there its seat. The 
Seljukian empire, however, broke up on the death of Malek, 
which took place in 1092, and, after a period of civil war, was 
divided into four parts. During the half -century which 
followed the death of Malek it again for a little time flashed 
into fame under Sandjian, who won renown in the East as 
the second Alexander; but though the Seljukians maintained 
themselves for some time longer in Syria, and gave trouble 
to the Crusaders, the steadfast and able opposition of the 
empire prevented any sultan being able to reconstruct the em- 
pire of Malek. 

The only one of the divisions into which the empire split 
Seljukian em- "P OH the death of Malek with which I am con- 
pue divided. (.Qmed is that which was carved out of the dominions 
of the Koraan empire, and of which the capital Avas, for the 
most part, at Iconium, a city which to-day, under the name of 
Konieh, retains somewhat of a sacred character amonsr the 
Turks, because of its connection with the first sultans who ob- 
tained the right to bo caliphs. Sultan Malek, eighteen years 
before his death, had prevented a quarrel with Suliman, his 
cousin, by consenting to allow him to be sultan of the Seljuks 
in the lands of the Christian empire. 
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"With Suliman there begins the famous line of robber chiefs 
snitane of ^ho are known as Seljukian Sultans of Eome or 
Konm, or as Sultans of Iconium. Suliman made 
himself entirely independent of the Grand Sultan, Malek Shah. 
Hitherto the policy of the Turks in their conquests of Asia 
Minor had been one of simple destruction. Finlay goes so far 
as to say that their object was to depopulate the country to 
such an extent as would admit the establishment of perma- 
nent nomad encampments in the midst of uncultivated plains 
far within the frontiers of the empire." The history of the 
dealings of the Turks with Asia Minor had, at any rate, been 
such as would have been compatible with the existence of 
this intention. A long series of raids had been made, which 
had resulted first in the depopulation of the border states, 
and then in the impoverishment of the imperial provinces. 
"What the Turcomans and the Moslem Kurds have been doing 
in Armenia under the rule of the Ottoman Turks during the 
last fifty years, the Seljukian Turks did during the century 
between 1050 and 1150, but with this difference, that the 
latter were in greater numbers, and had an irresistible num- 
ber of men behind them. The result of each raid was the 
weakening of the empire, which was the representative to the 
Turk of Christian power. The great inducement of those who 
took part in these raids was the large amount of plunder which 
could be obtained from the wealthy inhabitants while fighting 
the battles of Islam. Eitlier from the spirit of wanton de- 
struction, or to make sure of their plunder and to prepare 
their way for subsequent raids, they burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed the first towns and villages which they captured. As 
they progressed farther into the interior of Asia Minor they 
began to rear their tents on the lands they had devastated. 
The Christian inhabitants were driven into the cities, or, if 
they submitted, were made rayahs and treated as serfs." They 

' Finlay, ii. p. 33. My own impression is rather tliat the Turks were so 
entirely barbarous that their only conception of the use of land was as 
pasturage for cattle. 

' Kayah signifies literally " cattle kept or pastured for the sultan, and 
upon which are his brands and marks." The word thus indicates the 
light in which they were regarded. 
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struggled manfully against tlieir fate. Over and over again 
the invaders were driven back ; but until the time of Suliman, 
although their inexhaustible numbers had always enabled the 
Turks to recover the ground which the rightful owners had 
been able for a time to reoccupy, yet the inhabitants of the 
empire had never ceased to be united in regarding the in- 
vaders as the common enemy. Under the first Sultan of 
Eoum, however, a remarkable change of policy was adopted. 
Suliman saw that so long as the inhabitants of the cities were 
against him, and were in communication with the capital by 
the great Eoman roads, so long as there was a hostile agricul- 
tural population which could not be absolutely destroyed, so 
long would it be impossible for his nomads to maintain 
possession of the territory which they had conquered. He 
They ally therefore determined to declare for the tenants of 
l*ith pe'llf tlie lands against their lords. The Byzantine nobles 
"""• claimed rights over the village communities which 

cultivated the lands, as part proprietors with them. Some- 
times these nobles held their lands on a tenure which English- 
men would call fee simple, and had them cultivated by slaves 
or serfs, or by both. Oftener, probably, the village commu- 
nity was coproprietor with the noble in much the same way 
that prevails in the Mir system in Eussia and in our own 
Indian village communities. Suliman allowed these commu- 
nities and the slaves or serfs to become or remain proprietors 
on their paying tribute to him. In other words, he allured 
them to his side by confiscating the share which had gone to 
the landlord, and by making the villagers exclusive proprietors 
of the soil. This policy was so far successful that an emigra- 
tion began, which within a century grew to serious proportions, 
of Christians who flocked to obtain protection under the Seljuk 
sultans from the troubles which, as we shall see, were pouring 
in upon the empire. 

Up to the time of Suliman, though Asia Minor had been 
Settlement of devastated by the Turks, as at an earlier period it 
seijuks. ]-|^jj ijggjj guijject to invasions by the Arabs,no serious 
attempt had been made to conquer and annex it. Circum- 
stances, however, favored Suliman in his design to establish 
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his followers permanently in the Koman empire. During the 
reign of Michael the Seventh, 1071 to 1077, a Norman soldier 
of fortune whose name is connected with Scotch history, Eus- 
sell Balliol, had undertaken to assist the emperor in Asia 
Minor. He seems to have conceived the idea of carving out 
a principality for himself, and took possession of Sebaste, the 
modern Sivas, in Pontns. An imperial army was sent against 
him, and was defeated near the source of the river Sangarius. 
The imperial generals were taken prisoners, and the victorious 
Norman marched to Chrysopolis, the modern Scutari, and an- 
nounced his presence to the imperial city, a mile distant, by 
burning some of the houses on tlie shores of the Bosphorus. 
Balliol, however, was well aware that as a foreigner he would 
be unable to obtain the imperial crown for himself, and he 
therefore determined to have an emperor of his own choosing. 
His choice fell upon one of the imperial generals whom he 
had captured, the Caesar John Ducas, uncle of the emperor. 
In presence of a victorious army only a mile from his capital, 
with a defeated army in Asia Minor and rebels threatening 
him in Europe, Michael made an arrangement which was 
suicidal. He concluded a treaty with Suliman by which the 
latter was appointed governor of the provinces of which the 
Seljuk Turks were already in possession. In return Suliman 
undertook to furnish an army to support the emperor. By 
this treaty the Turks were enabled to fix themselves in the 
country with such success that their rule over Asia Minor was 
never shaken off. Balliol was given up to the Emperor 
Michael by the Turks, but, after having been whipped and 
shut up in a cage like a wild beast, the emperor was obliged, 
three years afterwards, to request his aid against Brienuias, 
who had rebelled. The emperor in vain appealed to the Turks. 
Balliol gave liis assistance, and, with the aid of the trusty 
Warings, defeated the rebel. 

Another claimant to the throne, Botaniates, almost imme- 
diately afterwards— in 1077— was proclaimed emperor under 
the title of Nicephorus III. The Turkish mercenaries joined 
him, and with their aid he took possession of Nicsea, which 
fro;n this time became for a hundred years a great centre of 

3 
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tiie struggle between the Turks and the empire. His troops 
pushed on to Chrysopolis and Chalcedon, or, as they are now- 
called, Scutari and Kadikeui, immediately opposite Constan- 
tinople. For a time the aid of the Turks appeared to render 
him invincible, but he was captured in 1078, and his eyes 
were put out, the Warings again being the means of saving 
the reigning emperor. 

It would be useless to attempt to follow in detail the his- 
seijiiks reach ^ory of the Struggle which went on between the 
the Marmora. en;jpjre ainj ti,e Turks during the next century. 
The essential fact to be noted is that the Seljukian Turks 
were able to establish themselves firmly in Asia Minor. They 
already held several outposts on the Marmora, and were at 
times almost in sight of the Bosphorus. Eastern and "West- 
ern contemporary writers agree that nearly the whole of the 
south and west of Asia Minor had been conquered from the 
empire by tiie end of the eleventh century.' Their strongest 
position was at Niesea, the ancient capital of the empire, a 
city which was well fortified, and was only about seventy 
miles from Constantinople. 

The Turks had thus, in the course of a century, pushed 
their conquests to within sight of the New Rome. Their 
progress had been steady, in spite of a series of defeats. At 
the same time the Saracens in Syria had placed the whole of 
the Christian population in subjection. The empire had lost 
almost as much territory in Asia as it possessed in Europe. 
The statesmen of the capital were fully alive to the necessity 
of using their utmost efforts to arrest the progress of their 
countless enemies. Unfortunately, at the time when Suliman 
was gaining his greatest success, the empire had other ene- 
mies to meet. Eobert "Wiscard, the Norman, was attacking 
it on the southwest at Durazzo, and had succeeded in destroy- 
ing the Italian exarchate over the two Sicilies, while another 
branch of the Turks was making war in Europe on the north- 
eastern frontier. Still, as we shall see, the New Eome M'as 
yet to make a stout resistance against its Asiatic foe. 



' Will, of Tyre, III. I. ; " Eecueil," vol. i. pp. 113, 113. 
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While the Byzantine armies had been defending Europe 
TnrkishBnc- on the East, the more intelligent of the statesmen 
atteSionin" ^^ the West had not failed to observe the danger 
^®*'- to Christendom from the continual attacks of the 

Turks and the Saracens. Among such statesmen the popes 
were pre-eminent. They had their own quarrel with the 
Byzantine empire, a quarrel which was all the more bitter 
because it was founded mainly on the rejection of the claim 
of supremacy advanced by the elder Rome, but they never- 
theless saw that the empire was fighting the battle of Chris- 
tianity against Mahometanism, and that it was the interest of 
the "West to help. Hence, as early as 1074, Pope Gregory 
the Seventh summoned all Christian rulers to unite their 
forces in favor of the Eastern emperor against the Turks, 
A few months later he again called upon all the faithful to 
go to the aid of the empire against the miscreants. Four 
j'ears after the pope's summons the Turks had become more 
formidable than ever. On the one hand, they had received 
new strength from an irruption of fresh hordes from the East, 
who knew no other occupation than war, no other wealth than 
plunder, and, on the other, their power was strengthened by 
the appearance of another pretender to the imperial throne, 
who had applied for and obtained their assistance, and who, 
in return, delivered several fortified cities to them. An 
Armenian writer of the period ' describes the kingdom of 
Eoum under Suliman as extending from the Euphrates to 
Constantinople, and from the Black Sea to Syria. Anna 
Comnena, the daughter of the Emperor Alexis, says that 
every part of the empire was at this period attacked with 
mortal convulsions, that the Turks overran and ravaged the 
East, while Kobert Wiscard lighted up the fire of war in the 
"West, and that the empire had never been reduced to such 
a pitiable weakness.'' 

Suliman, who took the title of ghazi on account of his suc- 
cesses over the Christians, made ISTicsea the base of operations 
against the Christian population all round him as far as the 

1 HaitoiL ' Ann. Com. iii. o. 6. 
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Bosphorus, and levied taxes within sight of the imperial city 
itself.' 

Alexis, the first emperor of note of the great house of Com- 
Aiexis the "enos, did his best to drive away the invader ; fought 
Fii-st. IjJ^j ^jj(J defeated him, and might possibly, as his 

d9,ughter thinks, have recovered the Asiatic provinces, if the 
attack of Kobert in the west of the empire had not compelled 
him to make peace. As it was, he succeeded in obtaining a 
treaty by which Suliman promised that he would not pass the 
river Drakon.' A little later the difficulties in the western por- 
tion of his empire compelled Alexis to ask assistance from the 
Turks, and 7000 men were sent ^ to his aid. When the em- 
peror had defeated his Western invaders he attempted again 
to check the inroads of the Turks. The governor of Nicsea, 
Aboul Cassim, had violated the treaty, and tlie Turks were 
again on the shores of the Marmora. Their ruler was Kilidji 
Arslan, the son of Suliman, who became sultan in 1095, and 
is often spoken of by Latin writers under the same name as 
his father. 

But now new actors appear on the scene. The same month 
cnisadeB i^ which Kilidji Arslan became sultan witnessed 
commence, ^^^e departure of Peter the Hermit from Jerusalem 
to preach a crusade. In the autumn of the next year, God- 
frey de Bouillon had started for the East with ten thousand 
cavalry and seventy thousand foot. The history of the early 
crusades does not concern directly the purpose I have in view. 
It is sufficient at present to note that though the crusades 
delivered many blows against the Turks as well as against 
the Saracens, they greatly disorganized the empire. In many 
instances they grossly disregarded the rights of the subjects 
of the Greek empire. They regarded the latter as schismatics, 
and insulted them on account of their religion. Wrangling 
as to the price of provisions was inevitable when a large army 

'Will, of Tyre, 112, 113. 

' Ann. Com. iii. c. 7. This was in 1081. The Drakon runs into the 
Gulf of Ismidt opposite the modern Gibseh. Helenopolis, the modern 
Talova, was near its mouth. 

' Ann. Com. v. c. 4. 
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•was suddeuly thrown into a thinly populated district. Accord- 
ing to the illustration of Gibbon, the shepherd had prayed 
for water, and the Ganges was turned from its channel into 
his grounds and swept away his flock and cottage. Alexis 
had asked for help, but a devouring host had forced its way 
through his dominions. There were reputed to be half a 
million of Crusaders who left their homes and who marched 
in more or less disorderly fashion to the Holy Land. Anna 
Comnena describes the army as like the sand of the sea or 
the leaves of the trees— as Europe loosened from its founda- 
tions and hurled against Asia. 

But it was in Asia Minor that the First Crusade met with 
its chief difficulties, and the obstacles which the Crusaders 
found it impossible to surmount give us a fair gauge of the 
difficulties with which the empire had had to contend. Once 
crnsnders be- niorc NicEBa became the centre of interest. The 
foreNiraa. ancicut city which had in great part formulated and 
had given its name to the creed which is common to all Chris- 
tians was, as we have seen, in the occupation of the Turks. 
The Church of the Divine Wisdom, where probably the Second 
General Council was held, had become a mosque.' Kilidji 
Arslan had done all that he could to make the city impreg- 
nable. Its walls, built partly under the rule of the Eoman 
emperors immediately after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, but mainly by the Byzantine emperors, were strength- 

' Gibbon says, in speaking of the appearance of the Crusaders before 
Kicsea (vol. vi. Bohn's edition, p. 386) : " The divinity of Christ was de- 
nied and derided in the same temple in which it had been pronounced 
by the First General Synod of the Catholics." This is a mistake. The 
temple which Gibbon had in view was the ancient church of Hagia 
Sophia. This was converted into a mosque, which is now in ruins, but 
still bears traces in its form, and in the remains of fresco painting and 
mosaics on its walls, of its Christian origin. I visited and made a care- 
ful examination of it in April, 1883, and have no doubt whatever that it 
is of Byzantine origin, and that it belongs to the middle period of By- 
zantine architecture. It is built, like most of tlie Byzantine churches, on 
the model of the Church of the Divine Wisdom at Constantinople, and 
is therefore long subsequent to the meeting of the First General Synod, 
in 325. It may, however, have been the meeting-place of the Second 
General Council held in Nicaea. 
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ened, and the city was prepared to offer a terrible obstacle to 
tlie progress of the Crusaders. In May, 1097, Godfrey de 
Bouillon and a host, variously estimated, and no doubt exag- 
gerated, at from 300,000 to 700,000 men, arrived before Nicaea 
and laid siege to it. A more imposing army had rarely ap- 
peared, even in Asia Minor. Its leaders would have been 
glad to push forward without delay to the Holy Land, but it 
was impossible that they should leave the capital of the Turk- 
ish kingdom in their rear. The ancient city stands at tlie 
eastern end of the beautiful lake Ascanius, which is about 
thirty miles long. It has no navigable outlet to the Marmora, 
or ratlier to the Gulf of Moudania, though there exists a small 
stream by which it might be connected with the gulf. The 
lake supplied it witii abundant fish, and as the Crusaders were 
without boats it was almost impossible to deprive it of its 
supplies from the southern end of the lake. 

The Crusaders found among the hills near the city the 
remains of the first band which had piished forward in the 
vain hope of taking Nicsea by a rush. This band had been 
led by a certain Keynard, and with them had been Peter the 
Hermit, who seems to have sunk into oblivion after the cru- 
sade got fairly under way. The sufferings of these Crusaders 
had been terrible. The few survivors were covered with rags 
or were entirely naked, and were dying of starvation. They 
had been utterly crushed by Kilidji Arslan. The great body 
of Crusaders under Godfrey, when they encamped, to resist 
the attacks of their enemy, used the countless bones of their 
brethren to aid in constructing the fortifications which they 
hurriedly threw up for their defence. 

Kilidji Arslan had left his family witliin the besieged city. 
The sultan himself had remained outside to harass the be- 
siegers. The neighboring hills enabled him to do this with 
safety to himself, but with terrible loss to the besiegers. 
After a siege of six or seven weeks it became evident that 
the numbers of Crusaders were overwhelming. The city was 
attacked on three sides. The enthusiasm of the besieeers was 
fired by the renown of Nicsea, the birthplace of their creed. 
The sultan soon found that he had an enemy to deal with 
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far difEerent from the undisciplined hordes which Peter the 
Hermit had accompanied. The religious zeal of the Cru- 
saders was at its best. Priests went daily through the host, 
urging the warriors to obedience, to prayer, and to courage. 
" This mass of warriors," says Baudri,' " was the image of the 
Church of God, and Solomon could have said on seeing them, 
' How beautiful art thou, my well beloved ! how like to 
sie.re and ^ tabemacle of cedar !' " " The two armies," says 
Nkffi™ °' Matthew of Edessa, " attacked with equal fury ; the 
horses shrank from the clash of arms, from the whiz- 
zing of arrows; the plain was covered witli javelins and the 
debris of war." As the siege progressed both parties became 
more bitter in their hostility. The Crusaders imitated the 
Moslems in barbarism. Christian knights cut off the heads 
of their enemies, and tied them to their saddles. A thousand 
of these heads were hurled by the besieging machinery of 
the Crusaders into the city. Another thousand were sent as 
a trophy to Alexis in Constantinople. On the other side, the 
besieged threw down boiling oil on the besiegers, and defeat- 
ed many attempts made to destroy the walls. The breaches 
made during the day were repaired during the night. To 
prevent the Turks from receiving provisions by the lake, the 
Crusaders, in the seventh week of the siege, transported a 
considerable number of boats overland from Civitot, the mod- 
ern Guemlik, into the lake. The besieged were at once aston- 
ished and discouraged by this manoeuvre, while the besiegers 
pressed on the siege with renewed vigor. No part of the 
walls was left unassailed. A breach was at length effected, 
and one of the strongest towers was undermined and fell. 
The day after, the wife of the sultan, with her two children, 
in endeavoring to escape by the lake, fell into the hands of 
the Christians. On every side were indications that the city 
must shortly surrender. The surprise of the Crusaders was 
therefore great when, one morning at dawn, they saw the 
standard of Alexis, the Emperor of Kome, flying trium- 
phantly above the walls. 

1 "Bibliothfeque des Croisades," t. i. 
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The first thought among the soldiers of the Cross was that 
they had been betrayed ; but the better informed among them 
were aware that Alexis had come upon the invitation of their 
own leaders. He had been asked to send his own troops to 
take possession of the city, in order that the Crusaders might 
be left free to pursue their march towards the Holy Land, and 
might not be exposed to the delay and demoralization of plun- 
dering a hostile city. They were not there to plunder impe- 
rial cities, but to fight the infidel. Alexis had reached the 
city on its water side by taking his boats overland from the 
Gulf of Moudania into the lake.' 

The loss of the Crusaders is put down at 13,000 men, that 
of the Turks at 200,000. "When the victorious army began 
its advance into the country its troubles recommenced, and 
the men of the "West learned by experience with what an ob- 
stinate enemy the empire had had to contend. Stragglers 
from the army were cut off ; and before it advanced one tenth 
of the distance to Antioch it was met by the sultan at Dory- 
leon. After a battle obstinately fought on both sides, the 
Crusaders were again victorious, and the sultan had to beat a 
hasty retreat, in order to seek the aid of his fellow-country- 
men in the east of the kingdom of Eoum. Had the emperor 
been in a position to have followed up the victory of the Cru- 
saders, Asia Minor might again, with the aid of this great 
army from the "West, have been replaced under the rule of 
Constantinople. There was even a disposition on the part of 
other Moslems to abandon the Turks. The Arabs then, as 
now, expressed contempt for their ignorance and barbarism. 
The Sultan of Bagdad requested the Crusaders to drive them 
out of Jerusalem. The Crusaders replied to the Sultan of 
Egypt, who had represented that Syria belonged to the Sara- 
cens, that the Turks had only acquired the rights of robbers. 
In June, 1098, the Crusaders took Antioch ; but the conquest 
almost proved fatal. Before they could provision the town 
which they had taken, 360,000 Turks surrounded it ; when 
at the last extremity, the Crusaders were encouraged by the 



» "Will, of Tyre, p. 137 ; " Recueil," p. 655. 
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fraudulent discovery of the holy lance, or, according to other 
accounts, one of the nails which pierced our Lord, and ob- 
tained a great victory. A hundred thousand Turks are said 
to have been slain. The enemy's camp and baggage was capt- 
ured, and the Turkish general himself was killed. A year 
afterwards — namely, in 1099 — Jerusalem was taken by as- 
sault. 

Thus by the army of tlie First Crusade, as well as by the 
troops of the Eastern empire, the Turks had been 

Turkish nniti- . ^ ^ ' 

bers recruited scriousIy defeated. Victories had been jrained over 

after every ^ i • i i t 

defeat by new them which, Under ordmary circumstances, would 

immigrants. i ■,■,.. nt^ ■, 

have been decisive. Ihree large armies had been 
destroyed ; but every defeat was followed by a new ad- 
vance of the enemy. Central Asia was always pouring in a 
new supply of recruits ready to fight for Islam and the plun- 
der of the New Eome. As it was in the eleventh century, 
so, also, it continued to be during the twelfth. The first 
eighty years of the century was an almost uninterrupted pe- 
riod of war between the empire and the Turks. The supe- 
rior discipline and civilization of the empire gave them on 
many occasions the advantage. The Greek accounts of victo- 
ries may fairly be looked on with suspicion ; but Armenian 
and Moslem historians relate many defeats inflicted on the 
Mahometans. 

Meantime the lands in Asia Minor were falling out of cul- 
tivation, or were being occupied by the invaders. That which 
had been a mere conquest in the eleventh century became a 
devastation or a settlement in the twelfth. Cities, which at 
the heginning of the century had been populous, well built, 
and prosperous, were in numberless instances falling into 
ruins, while the inhabitants had been ruthlessly slaughtered.' 
The war, like most religious wars, even when religious fanati- 
cism is only present on one side, had become one of great cru- 
elty. Quarter was rarely asked or given. The imperial ar- 
mies were fighting for their homes and lives, the Turks for 
Islam and plunder. 

1 Nicetas, xiv. ; Alexis, c. i. 
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Scarcely a year had passed between the opening of the cen- 
tury (when the first Kilidji Arslan, Sultan of Iconium, was 
reigning) and 1192, when the second of the same name died, 
without a battle being fought between the Greeks' and the 
Turks. In 1105 the latter had again obtained possession of 
Nicisa. In 1108 the Greeks destroyed an army of 24,000 
men which had pillaged the country around Philadelphia.' 
Four years later the Emperor Alexis found that a new band 
of Turks from Khorasan" had arrived and was ravaging Bi- 
thynia. These were attacked, and with such success that, ac- 
cording to one writer,' these Khorasan Turks were never again 
seen ; according to anotlier," they vanished like smoke. While 
the empire was obtaining these successes over the Turks, the 
Crusaders, who had established themselves in the north of 
Syria, were continually struggling against them. Still their 
numbers enabled them to hold their own against the soldiers 
of the "West as well as against those of the emperor. In 1111 
the province of Gihon was taken from the Franks, and the 
next year Baldwin, the Count of Edessa, a principality which 
the Crusaders had established around the city of that name to 
the northeast of Aleppo, found an innumerable army of Turks 
marching towards his territory.' 

Two years later, in 1114, Alexis is again fighting the Turks 
in the neighborhood of Nicsea and Nicomedia, the modern Is- 
midt, under the leadership of Saison or Malek Shah, Sultan of 
Iconium, the son of Kilidji Arslan.' Following up the victo- 
ries he obtained, the emperor pushed on to Iconium, where he 
found what is again described as an innumerable horde "of 
Turks ravaging the country, and captured the city of Philo- 
melium, near Iconium. Saison, utterly defeated, had to sue 
for peace, and obtained it on condition that the Turks should 



' It is difficult to avoid the use of the term. The people called them- 
Belves Eomans, though the Byzantine writers themselves occasionally 
called them Greeks. 

^ Ann. Com. xiv. ' Ibid. 

• Zonaras, xviii. 37. ^ Michael Elycas, ii. 624. 

» Matthew of Edessa, 213. ' Ann. Com. xv. 
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remain content with the territory occupied by them before 
the defeat of Komanos Diogenes.' 

In 1126 another division of the Turks appeared in the north 
. of Asia Minor under the leadership of Tanisman, an 

TaSfsman"' -^'■'"^"^^ii renegade, who had with him, also, a con- 
siderable band of Persians. The family of Tanis- 
man contained the fiercest and most redoubtable enemies, says 
Nicetas, which the empire had seen in that age. Tanisman 
had captured Castamouni. The emperor, John Comnenos, al- 
lied himself with the Sultan of Iconium against him and his 
successor, Mahomet. Such alliances were, however, always 
risky, and Mahomet was able to induce the sultan to break 
faith. The emperor laid siege to the city of Gangra, south of 
Sinope, and took it." But his triumph was of short duration. 
The Moslems returned, after the departure of John Comnenos, 
in great numbers and recaptured Gangra. Thenceforward, 
for the next ten years, the war was of a desultory character, 
the Turks being opposed by the Armenians and the Crusaders 
in the East, and by the troops of the emperor in the "West. 
The nearest approach to a peace with the empire since the 
Turkish hordes had left Central Asia was during this period. 

In 1139 the Turks gathered in force on the Sangarius, a 
river running northward into the Black Sea, and flowing in 
one part of its course about twenty miles to the east of Nico- 
media. The emperor attacked them, and continued the war 
until the enemy had again been driven back as far as Neo- 
Csesarea. 

In 1144 the Turks were once more upon the shores of the 
Marmora in great numbers. They were chased back as far as 
Iconium. The country occupied by them around that capital 
was plundered, and a desultory war was carried on, in which 
the balance of advantage was always with the Greeks. Wher- 
ever the Turks could be fairly met, they were defeated by the 
superior discipline of their enemy ; and the enemy, knowing 



1 Zonaras, xviii. 27 ; Ann. Com. xv. 377. 

' Nicetas, c. 6. This author often speaks of Persians and Turks in- 
discriminately, when his intention isi to signify Moslems simply. 
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this, employed his strategy principally in endeavoring to avoid 
a pitched battle. 

The emperor, John Comnenos, died in 1143, and was suc- 
ceeded by Manuel, a prince of great ability. To add to the 
new emperor's difficulties, the preparation for a second cru- 
sade, which was to pass through the whole extent of his do- 
minions, divided his attention and required all his efforts lest 
the very deluge of men which was to pass through his terri- 
tory should utterly overwhelm it. 

In 1147 the German division, under King Conrad, was the 
first to enter the empire. 900,000' men are said to 
sade; attacks havo crossed the Danube. Another division of Cru- 
saders, under Eoger of Sicily, was pillaging Thebes 
and Corinth, in the south of the peninsula, while the King of 
France and 70,000 horsemen had entered and were devouring 
the produce of a wide track from the Danube towards Adri- 
anople. While the attention of the emperor was dii-ected tow- 
ards the task of lessening the mischief done to his territory 
by the passage of Christian armies, the Turks were pouring 
into the fertile province of Lydia, occupying the country on 
both sides of the Meander, and making their way to tlie shores 
of the ^gean, where the inhabitants then, as now, were al- 
most exclusively Greek in race. Before the year 1147 was 
over, Conrad had encountered and defeated them on the Me- 
ander. The battle was a severe one. The Turks refused to 
allow the Germans to cross, and they were in sufficient force 
to justify them in making a stand ; but they were unable to 
resist the attack of the Crusaders, and were utterly defeated. 
The battle-field was covered with the dead. Nicetas says that 
one might judge of the extent of the slaughter by the great 
hills of bones which were there, and which he himself had 
seen and marvelled at.^ The battle, however, had been so se- 

■ Here and elsewhere I give the numbers as they are recorded in the 
chronicles. I have very little doubt that they are always largely exac'- 
gerated, but no means exist of checking them. 

^ "Eecueil," Nicetas, p. 264. The notes of the learned editor in vol. ii. 
of the same, p. 377, throw doubt on the assertion that the battle was so 
severe as Nicetas thought. 
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vere that Conrad's march was, for a time, arrested. He re- 
treated, with his army greatly reduced in strength, owing to 
this battle and to disease, and fixed his headquarters at Nicfea, 
in order to await the arrival of Louis. The French king was 
not far behind, and on New Year's Day, 1148, had his first en- 
counter with the Turks, likewise on the shores of the Mean- 
der. Again the common enemy of Christendom was defeat- 
ed. Before the year was over, Mahsoud, the new Sultan of 
leonium, had raised an army sufficiently strong to capture 
Marasli, which was then, as it is now, the centre of a large 
Armenian population. His victory was followed by the usual 
devastation of the neighboring country. Within a year he 
had succeeded in taking possession of the whole of the Cru- 
saders' principality of Antioch, with the exception of the city 
of Antioch itself. 

The war was continued against the Turks by the Emperor 
Manuel and the Crusaders until 1155. The former were a^ain 
beaten, and compelled to surrender the territory they had re- 
cently recovered. The death of Sultan Mahsoud in 1156 did 
not interrupt the war. His empire was divided among his 
three sons.' Kilidji Arslan, to whose sliare Iconium had fall- 
en, was the most powerful. Another son, the Sultan of Cap- 
padocia, quarrelled with Kilidji Arslan. The Emperor Man- 
uel sided with the former, and marched to assist him. Ap- 
parently before his arrival, the Sultan of Iconium deemed it 
best to lay down his arms and submit himself to the emperor. 
Kilidji Arslan was taken to Constantinople, and a triumph 
was ordered to do honor to the occasion. He was well treat- 
ed — received, indeed, with too much honor, according to the 
opinion of the inhabitants — and promised to assist the emper- 
or in future." No sooner had he quitted Constantinople than 

' Nicctas, " Man.," iii. 6. 

^ Nicctas, iii. c. 5 and 6. The presence of a Turkish sultan was evi- 
dently a great shock to the Constantinopolitans. " God hindered the 
triumph," says Nicetas, " by an earthquake, which shook down the finest 
houses, and by various other signs of his displeasure." The priests said 
and the emperor was not far from agreeing with them, that God would 
not permit an infidel to be spectator of a triumph in which the relics of 
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he broke Lis promise, aud commenced a series of attacks on 
the cities which the emperor had recently recovered in Asia 
Minor. 

Within the next five years two other Moslem nations gave 
trouble to the empire— the Persians and a new detachment of 
Turks from Khelat. George, King of Georgia, which had 
struggled into life again, attacked the Lord of Khelat, who 
had come with 80,000 men, and succeeded in defeating him. 
The war which he conducted on the frontier went on with 
varying success until 1166, when George was defeated, and 
the city of Ani was abandoned to Kilidji Arslan the Second. 
During the whole of these later years Manuel had been fight- 
ing the Turks, and had been steadily gaining upon them ; and 
in 1167 we find him endeavoring to rebuild or repair Perga- 
mos, Adramyttium, and other cities of Asia Minor. 

The war, however, broke out again in the year 1175. The 
immediate cause of the renewal of hostilities was the recon- 
struction by the sultan of the fortifications of Doryleon, a 
strong position on the river Sangarius. The neighboring 
district had been found peculiarly convenient for the pastu- 
rage of the flocks of his nomad hordes. These hordes ravaged 
the country, burned the villages of the Greeks, and were doing 
their best to complete the devastation most natural to Turk- 
ish rule. 

The emperor collected a large army, consisting in part of 
Servians and Hungarians, upon the river Rhyn- 
Mamiei <ic- dacus. The sultan's army was reinforced by a body 
of Turks fi'om Mesopotamia, and probably also from 
Armenia. Unwilling, however, to risk a battle, he sent to 
beg for peace on any terms. The emperor replied that he 
would treat only at Iconium, and continued his march towards 
that city. Summer had already arrived. The Greeks suffered 
greatly from the heat. The Turks attacked them while 
wearied with hot marching and inflicted a severe defeat. 
Many of the best soldiers of the empire perished. The em- 

the saints and the standard of the Cross were to have been the chief or- 
naments. 
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peror himself escaped, covered with wounds. The next day 
the Turks continued the attack and the Greeks retired. Tlie 
whole country about the Meander was ravaged, and the em- 
peror received the most serious check he had yet had from 
the Turks. Again, however, he rallied, and in 1179 the sul- 
tan was compelled to cede the city of Iconium to Manuel. 
The Turks, on their side, were soon able to reopen the war 
and to recapture several cities. 

In 1180 the Emperor Manuel died, and there commenced 
a series of dynastic struggles in which pretenders for the 
throne of Constantinople sought the aid of the Turks. His 
successor, Alexis, was a boy, who reigned less than three years, 
and who was bowstrung at the age of fifteen. His murderer 
became emperor under the title of Andronicos. On his acces- 
sion to the throne a considerable party refused to recognize 
his authorit}', and his enemies declined to surrender Nicsea 
and Broussa. Both cities, however, were captured under cir- 
cumstances which I shall have subsequently to narrate. In 
1185 Andronicos was deposed. His successor, Isaac Angelos, 
found himself surrounded witli difficulties which were all but 
insuperable. There were invaders from without ; there were 
pretenders to the throne within the empire. In the first year 
of his reign ho was compelled to promise an annual tribute to 
the Sultan of Iconium. Andronicos had made a treaty with 
Saladin, the Saracen leader, by which he had pi'omised to aid 
the latter against the Sicilians and in conquering Palestine, on 
condition that Saladin should assist him in taking Iconium, 
and providing that Palestine should be held as a fief of the 
empire. This treaty was renewed by Isaac Angelos, notwith- 
standing his promise to pay tribute to the Sultan of Iconium. 
Probably no treaty could have better shown to what straits 
the emperor was reduced. Saladin proceeded at once to the 
conquest of Palestine, and captured, in 1187, the cities of Acre, 
Cffisarea, Jaffa, Nablous, Ramleh, and a number of others,' 
finishing his campaign by the capture of Ascalon and Jeru- 
salem itself. 

1 Michaud, iv. 201. 
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The taking of Jerusalem was followed by an appeal of 
Gregory the Eighth to Germany to join in a new crusade. 
Saladin meanwhile observed his part of the treaty made with 
Isaac. He sent to Constantinople the Greek captives whom 
he had released, and valuable presents. His envoys were re- 
ceived in the capital with great respect. On his side the em- 
peror renewed the treaty with Saladin, and returned presents 
even more valuable than those which had been sent by the 
Moslem. 

Meantime the Turks were active in hostilities. The dy- 
nastic struggles which had commenced in the capital had 
weakened the empire. During a hundred and twenty years 
a series of victories had been obtained over tlie Turks, who 
had been perpetually harassed and constantly defeated. E"ow, 
however, that in consequence of these dynastic struggles the 
efforts of the New Eome were relaxed, they began at once to 
make headway. They plundered Laodicea, and struck where- 
ever they found the Eoman garrisons weak. Finding that 
the new army of the Cross would give trouble to the emperor, 
the Sultan of Iconium sent to Fi-ederic Barbarossa, offering 
him every assistance in his passage through Asia Minor to 
Differences the Holy Land. The Crusaders were raising the 
emi'iirrand'' bopes of the Sultau of Icouium, while the emperor 
the Crusaders, ^^^g j-Qceiving the ambassadors of Saladin. A game 
of cross purposes continued for some time, the representative 
of tlie Eoman empire in the East allying himself with the 
Arabs against the Turks, the representative of the Roman 
empire in the West allying himself with the Turks. While it 
is impossible to avoid regretting such a division in Christen- 
dom, it must be admitted that the Greeks were rio-ht in con- 
centrating their efforts against the Turks. Peace with the 
Turks was virtually impossible; all alliances witli them by 
the Crusaders came to nought. When the Crusaders had 
passed over into Asia Minor the Turks continued for a time 
to be friendly, and furnished them with provisions. Soon, 
however, their friendliness ceased. It was, in fact, impossible 
that the passage of an enormous army, certainly not short of 
a hundred thousand men, should not arouse tlie hostility of 
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the inliabitants of the couutry through which they were pass- 
ing. Troubles soon arose which broke up the unnatural alli- 
ance. 

In 1188 Kilidji Arslan had divided his empire among liis 
Division of *°^ ®*^"^"' '^^^ division shows how entirely the 
fm^1re"° Turks had come to recognize Asia Minor as their 
own. There can be little doubt that this division 
diminished their strength. Before a year had passed there 
were wars between them, with which, however, we are not 
concerned, except iu so far as they facilitated the task of the 
Crusaders in pushing their way to the Holy Land. In the 
spring of 1190 Koutbeddin, to whose share Siwas had fallen, 
attacked the army of Frederic. During a month's hard fight- 
ing, in which, according to some accounts, 300,000 Turks were 
beaten," Frederic was entirely successful. In one battle 5000 
Turks were slain. After Iconium had been captured, amid a 
slaughter in which 27,000 of the enemy perished, Frederic 
continued his march. When he neared Alexandretta he re- 
ceived offers of assistance from Leo of Armenia, who was en- 
gaged in attacking the Turks. The incident is interesting as 
showing the vitality which remained in the Armenian king- 
dom, and suggests that under a very slight change of circum- 
stances a strong Christian kingdom might have been re-estab- 
lished from Alexandretta to the Caspian, which might have 
been maintained as tlie first line for the defence of Christen- 
dom. Leo continued to give aid to the Crusaders, and at 
length, in 1200, during the internal divisions among the sons of 
Kilidji Arslan, he received Kai Kliosroe, tlie Sultan of Ico- 
nium, as a fugitive seeking his protection. In truth, the Selju- 
kian Turks had become so completely weakened by the con- 
tinual attacks of the empire, and by the partial damming of 
the stream of emigrants by tlie re-establishment of Armenia 
and Georgia, that after the severe losses suffered at the hands 
of the German Crusaders, they are scarcely heard of until 
after the fall of Constantinople. 

' Von Hammer, i. 29, and note xix. 
' Tageno of Passau. 
4 
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The loDg struggle against this brave, fanatical, and per- 
sistent enemy had, however, wearied out the in- 

Strnggle had , , . „ > . -,,. rm ,• jt ii 

exhausted habitants of Asia Minor. Ihe exactions of the 
empire, in order to meet the invaders, made the 
population ready to accept any conditions which gave a reason- 
able hope of peace. Many of the Christian subjects of the 
emperor took advantage of the inducements which the leaders 
of the Turks began to hold out to them, and emigrated from 
the imperial territories into those of a sultan who governed 
better than usual. 

The sketch that I have here given of the struggle with 
the Seljukian Turks shows how formidable was the difiBculty 
which they constituted for the empire. They were defeated 
in a long series of battles, and yet they continually renewed 
the struggle. Great armies were slaughtered, and j'et new 
ones shortly after took the field. The victory of the empire 
was on several occasions so decisive, and the number of Turks 
slain so great, that the Romans might well think themselves 
justified in believing that they had annihilated the foe. The 
Crusaders, too, inflicted what they thought to be crushing, 
and what were really very serious, blows. But the constant 
flow of a stream of immigrants from Central Asia' recruited 
the strength of the invaders, and Romans and Crusaders were 
alike powerless to put an end to their progress. The empire 
had, as we shall see, other and powerful enemies to contend 
against. The struggle it had maintained for a century and a 
half against the Turks, and the loss of revenue from so 
wealthy a territory as that which it had lost, had greatly 
weakened it. The cost in men and money had drained the 
imperial treasury, and compelled the emperors to inflict a 
burden of taxation upon their subjects greater than they could 
bear. No fact could show more conclusively to what des- 
perate straits Asia Minor had come than that Christian popu- 
lations should have voluntarily exchanged the rule of the 
empire for that of the Turk. Whole districts had been 
allowed to go out of cultivation. Tillages had disappeared. 
Cities of ancient renown were rapidly dwindling down to 
insignificant villages, or were becoming altogether forgotten. 
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Asia Minor, instead of being a source of strength to the em- 
pire, had become one of weakness. The increasing attacks of 
a barbarous horde, whose losses were immediately supplied by 
the stream of barbarians whom the hope of plunder and 
religious fanaticism attracted, had lessened the strength of 
the empire, largely exhausted its resources, and diminished 
its reputation. 



CHAPTEE III. 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIRE BY ATTACKS FKOM THE NOETH. 

In order to understand how it came to pass that during the 
last century and a half before the Latin conquest tiie empire 
was almost continually receiving attacks from the North, it is 
necessary to recall M'hat was the position of the capital in 
regard to the populations of the Balkan peninsula. As the 
frontier guard of Europe, Constantinople had had constantly 
to fight frontier battles against the races of Asia in their march 
westward. During many centuries a great forward movement 
of these races had been going on along the north shores of the 
Black Sea, and when the twelfth century closed this move- 
ment had not altogether ceased. 

Constantinople, as I have already said, during the rule of 
Eemains of the Byzantine emperors, had been like an island 
irBaikan*^^ amid a sea of peoples. On its north, its west, and 
pemnsnia. j(.g go,,th, hardly a generation had passed without 
some great change in the masses of people who had sub- 
mitted to its rule. Neither tlie people of Constantinople nor 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the Balkan peninsula were of 
Greek origin. The efforts of comparative philologists have 
not yet conclusively decided how to classify the Epirots, the 
Thracians, and even the inhabitants of Macedonia. What is 
certain is that to this day the Balkan peninsula is strewn with 
wrecks of races which represent successive waves of popula- 
tion tliat liave flowed into Europe from Asia. The shores and 
the islands of the ^gean were inhabited in Byzantine times, 
as they are now, by people of Greek origin. The Illyrians, 
whose descendants are the present Northern Albanians, occu- 
pied parts of Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, as well as 
tlie country now held by their descendants. Between the 
Balkans and the Carpathians were great settlements of Slavs, 
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who had held their position from a time preceding the Chris- 
tian era ; and, so far as the north of the peninsula is concerned, 
this fact may be taken as the starting-point in any erxami- 
nation of the settlement of the peoples who subsequently 
swarmed into the empire. That position, before the time 
with which I am concerned, had been successively disturbed 
by the inroads of various races. In view, however, of the 
importance which has always attached to the Slav element in 
the Balkan peninsula, and of the influence of its members 
upon the various populations with which they came in contact, 
it is necessary to remember that they were among the first 
and most widespread of the races which inhabited that great 
district within historical times. It has been contended that 
the Slavs had even settled so far south as the Peloponnesus 
itself, and the evidence in support of this theory has been the 
statement of the Byzantine writers that in the west of that 
peninsula there were people, called Slavs by these writers, who 
were of a different race and who spoke a different language 
from the Greeks. It has, however, I think, been clearly 
shown that while in the capital these settlers were regarded as 
hostile, their Greek neighbors of the same period looked upon 
them as brothers and as liberators. In all probability they 
were Albanians — a people who in the Middle Ages were re- 
garded as the descendants of the Macedonian race to which 
Alexander the Great belonged.' 

The Huns, a Turanian people, had in the fifth century in- 
__ vaded the territory of the Slavs, devastating whole 

TheHnns. , , *'. ,. , . , m, 

provinces and creatmg wastes for their cattle. They 
formed part of the great Asiatic i-ace which was destined to 
give so much trouble to the empire and finally to overthrow 
it. The Byzantine writers correctly called them Turks.' Like 
all of their race, they were a nomadic people. During the 
ninth and tenth centuries they overran Illyria and Macedonia, 
and had devastated Attica. After the many incursions of 
these and other similar races, we continually find that, while 

1 See preface to " Docnments in^dits relatifs k I'Histoire de la Grfece au 
Moyen Age," by C. N. Satbas (Paris, 1880), -where tbe autborities are col- 
lected. ' Leo Grammat. p. 458, ed. Paris. 
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they are compelled to abandon most of the territory they have 
plundered, they leave in it isolated settlements which remain 
permanently, usually keeping distinct for many generations, 
but generally becoming merged, after a time, in .the surround- 
ing populations. Thus Anna Comnena mentions a colony of 
Huns at Orchrida in the eleventh century, although when she 
wrote the boundaries of the kingdom of Hungary were fairly 
well established, and very far to the north of that town. At 
aii early period a number of them were converted to Chris- 
tianity. Such portion sought the protection of the emperors 
and usually received it, being planted in isolated colonies in 
various parts of the empire. Many of these colonics retained 
their language until quite recent times.' Ultimately the 
whole of the Huns became Christian, and at the close of the 
twelfth century constituted an important Christian state. 
They were always a turbulent people, and gave constant oc- 
cupation to the imperial forces. In 1182 they were unusually 
They attack troublesomc. During the dynastic struggles in Con- 
the empire, stantiuopls, Maria, the dowager empress and widow 
of Manuel, was accused of having urged her brother-in-law, 
Bela, King of Hungary, to invade the empire and to attack 
Branitzova and Belgrade, and this while she had been acting 
as regent for the boy emperor, Alexis the Second. She was 
tried, found guilty, and executed. Thereupon Bela, her broth- 
er-in-law, entered the empire and devastated the neighboring 
provinces. He was successfully opposed, but he continued 
hostile as long as he lived. In the Crusade of 1189 he gave 
all the assistance he could to Frederic Barbarossa. The great 
army of that prince, intended to attack the Saracens, was hard- 
ly less troublesome to the Emperor of the East, and was greatly 
aided by the Huns, the Servians, and the Bulgarians. The 
latter devastated the country around Sophia. Frederic him- 
self pushed on to Philippopolis, destroyed it, and then, wasting 
the country as he continued his march, went on to Adrianople. 
The news of his conduct had preceded him, and he found the 
city deserted. At Adrianople he received hostages from the 



' Pouqueville, " Voyage de la Grfece," iii. p. 74. 
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emperor, and left for Gallipoli, on the Hellespont, where 
barges had been prepared for his crossing. His march through 
the empire had left a broad tract of wasted territory and of 
burned villages. Bela kept the field against the empire after 
Frederic had passed into Asia, and nntil 1196, when he died, 
treated it always as hostile. The history of the Huns is, gen- 
erally speaking, that of the various other races which entered 
the empire. At first they came on with a rush which appeared 
almost irresistible. They were defeated, were too numerous 
to be expelled, and were allowed to settle in the empire ; be- 
came troublesome subjects, and, as the empire became weak, 
acquired independence, while always retaining an attitude of 
hostility towards the empire. 

Shortly after, or almost contemporaneously with, the ar- 
First appear- rival of the Huns, a first detachment of the Bulga- 
garUmsS"em- riaus moved westward from the Dniester, and, pass- 
p're. jj^g |.|jQ Danube, established themselves in the coun- 

try which now bears their name. In the sixth century a band 
of Slavic origin had pushed on to within sight of the Marmora, 
committing every kind of horror. As, however, they failed 
in obtaining a permanent settlement in the empire, they need 
not be further mentioned. In the same century the Lombards 
had swept across the peninsula, and bands of Yisigoths had in 
their passage left colonies which settled around Salonica. The 
Avars had crossed the Danube, and had been permitted to 
settle in the empire after their king had passed like a scourge 
through the peninsula and had been defeated by Belisarius. 
The Avar invasion had destroyed nearly every trace 
of civilization in Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania. The devastation caused by these enemies was com- 
plete. They had swept away the Bulgarians. They had 
destroyed all the buildings in the districts through which they 
passed. Euins of well- constructed temples, churches, aque- 
ducts, and other buildings are to be found at every step south 
of the Khodope ; north of it the Avars have destroyed every 
such sign of civilization. 

The Slavs who are now found in Dalmatia and in Lower 
The Slavs. Illyria are the descendants of men who were driven 
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forward by the Avars. The number of Slav emigrants had 
been so great that a process of absorption commenced in 
these countries, by which the earlier inhabitants had become 
by the end of the' twelfth century as much Slavic as they are 
now. William of Tyre says that in 1097, when the Crusaders 
passed through Dalmatia, the inhabitants of the coasts spoke 
Latin. Behind them, however, the people were Slav-speaking, 
and at the end of the twelfth century Slav had superseded 
Latin everywhere except at a few points on the coasts. 

The forward movement of the Slav population extended 
throughout the Balkan peninsula. The Servians soon held 
possession on the Dalmatian coasts at Eagusa and Cattaro, 
and in the north have always been able to maintain their posi- 
tion. The isolated settlements of the Slavs in Macedonia, 
some of which had formed at one time an autonomous state,' 
either totally disappeared or were absorbed by the Greeks or 
the Bulgarians. 

A new detachment of Bulgarians in the seventh century 
appeared and took possession of the delta of the 
tioi°of Bui'ga- Danube, pushing on as far as Varna. They came 
from Black Bulgaria, a lialf-civilized state on the 
Yolga, which disappeared in the thirteenth century during 
the Mongol invasion. They were probably a Uralian people 
allied to the Finns. On their re-entry into the peninsula 
they had to contend with the Slav population between the 
Danube and the Balkans, and soon became firmly established 
in the countiy they have ever since inhabited. The country 
north of the Danube, now called Eoumania, and formed out 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, was often called Bulgaria by the 
Byzantine writers. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that the Bulgarians ever, in any considerable numbers, occu- 
pied it. Their extension was rather southward and westward 
at the expense of the Slavs, the Greeks, and other inhabitants 
of the empire. At the opening of the ninth century military 

' The Drugubites occupied the plain of Macedonia. Spriiner, in his 
map of the Byzantine empire at the time of the crusades, makes this Slav 
people occupy the centre of Macedonia from the Balkans to Edessa. It 
■was probably never so extensive in either direction. 
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colonies had been established along tlie whole length of the 
Balkans on the Bulgarian frontier. During that century the 
empire was engaged in a continual struggle against the Bul- 
garians, but, while any great advance southward was prevented, 
they pushed across the peninsula as far as Durazzo. When 
they had thus won their position they had not yet become 
Slavicized, though Slavic names begin to appear at a very 
early period, and ultimately their own language was entirely 
forgotten. During the tenth century they were attacked on 
all sides, but held their own. In the eleventh century the 
Byzantine emperors tried sometliing like a policy of extermi- 
nation, and Basil the Bulgai'octone, or Bulgarian slayer, com- 
menced the execution of this policy by making a broad belt 
of waste country across the peninsula to Durazzo. In the 
twelfth century we find the Bulgarians settled in isolated 
colonies in the neighborhood of the capital itself, just as they 
are to-day. In like manner there were Slav colonies in various 
parts of the southern portion of the peninsula. In the neigh- 
borhood of Mount Olympus, which is now principally occupied 
by Waliachians, there was also a Slav people. Indeed, the 
peninsula was dotted over with small settlements of the races 
which had invaded the empire. At one time the interior of 
the Balkan peninsula was constantly spoken of as Slavinia. 
The Bulgarians, however, were a numerous and powerful peo- 
ple, the boundaries of whose territory, though continually shift- 
ing, were always wide; and, up to the moment of the Latin 
conquest, were always a source of weakness to the empire. 

Another stream of people which had passed into the empire 
ThePatchi- along the broad tract to the north of tlie Black Sea 
naks. were the Patchinaks. Like the Huns, they, too, 

were of Turkish origin. They had occupied "Wallachia and 
Moldavia, which for centuries was the battle-ground of the 
races coming from Asia, of those who had already arrived, and 
of the empii-e. They had on one side of them the Huns or 
Magyars from whom they had conquered their territory, while 
on the other they were pressed by a new division of Turkish 
origin, namely, the Uzes. The latter came in such 
TheUzes. j^^^^j^gj-g ^-i^^t, in the eleventh century, the Patchi- 
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naks were defeated, and had to seek refuge in the empire. 
Protection was afforded them, but they were always unruly 
subjects. Some of them had embraced Mahometanism, while 
others were pagans ; all were barbarian nomads. Towards the 
end of the same century the Uzes swept over Moldavia and 
Wallachia, crossed the Danube, and devastated tlie country as 
far south as Macedonia.' The imperial troops, with the aid 
of the Bulgarians and the newly protected Patchinaks, suc- 
ceeded in driving them across the Danube. Even in this case, 
however, permission was given to some of them to establish 
settlements in Macedonia. 

As we approach 1200 we find the Patchinaks a constant 
source of trouble. In 1148 a division of them crossed the 
Danube and invaded the empire. Under the vigorous rule 
of Manuel they were driven back, but they returned again ■ 
and again, and in 1186 and 1187 united themselves witli the 
Bulgarians to pillage Thrace. Their hostilities were encour- 
aged during the last years of the empire, when the dynastic 
struggles helped to weaken it. In 1200 they laid waste Mace- 
donia. Their race, however, was almost run. Another di- 
vision of the great Turkish horde was already attacking their 
rear. These were called simply Comans, the second 
half of the word Turcomans.'' Like so many of 
their predecessors, they had come from Central Asia by the 
great tract of country between Russia and the Black Sea. 
Their struggle was at first confined to the territory which 
forms the modern kingdom of Roumania. They are described, 
like other Turks, as of nomadic habits, armed with bows and 
arrows, lances and shields, and drinking mares' milk. In 
1200, while the empire was troubled with a host of other 
enemies, the Comans ravaged Thrace, but were compelled to 
withdraw to meet an attack on their rear by the Russians. 
Tet again they returned with the Wallachs in 1201. 

Another race, with more vitality than most of those I have 

• Zonaras estimates their number at 00,000. 

* The Byzantine -writers are always loose in their geography, and some- 
times confound the Comans -with the Polofzes, a Finnish people which 
still inhabited what is now South Russia. 
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mentioned, gave great trouble to the empire, and assisted 
largely in weakening it. These were the Wallaehs. Whether 
they were of Slavic origin or of Gaelic or Welsh oridn, 

111 O ? 

whether they were the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
who had come under the influence of the elder Eome, and had 
acquired so many Latin words as to overlay their language 
and to retain little more than the grammatical forms and 
mould of their own language, or whether they were the de- 
scendants of the Latin colonists of Dacia with a large mixture 
of other peoples, are all questions which have been much 
controverted. It is remarkable that while no people living 
on the south of the Balkans appear to be metitioned as Wal- 
laehs until the tenth century, when Anna Comnena mentions 
The Wallaehs ^ village Called Ezeban, near Mount Kissavo, occu- 
inMacedoma. pj^^j ^^ ^^^^^^r ^]^^^^ Suddenly wc hear of them as 

a great nation to the south of the Balkans. They spoke a 
language which differed little from Latin. Thessaly during 
the twelfth century is usually called Great Wallachia. The 
French chroniclers speak of it as Blaquie la Grant. In this 
they followed the Byzantine writers, who call it MsyoAj) 
BAaxi'a. Besides the Wallaehs in Thessaly, whose descend- 
ants are now called Kutzo-Wallachs, there were the Wallaehs 
in Dacia, the ancestors of the present Roumanians, and Mavro- 
Wallachs in Dalmatia. Indeed, according to the Hungarian 
and Byzantine writers, there were during tlie twelfth century 
a series of Wallachian peoples, extending from the Theiss to 
the Dniester. Whether the Wallaehs in Thessaly were rela- 
tions of the Wallaehs to the north of the Danube may be 
doubted. Tlie word Wallach is used by the Byzantine writ- 
ers as equivalent to shepherd, and it may be that the com- 
mon use of a dialect of Latin by all the Wallaehs is the only 
bond of union among the peoples bearing that name. They 
were all occasionally spoken of by the Byzantine writers as 
descendants of the Eomans. As the districts which they usu- 
ally occupied were the mountains or least accessible of the 
plains, there is reason to believe that they were the descend- 

' Anna Com. p. 245, ed. Bonn. 
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ants of a people which had been settled in the peninsula sub- 
sequent only to that which had seen the settlement of the 
Greeks and Albanians. They were possibly an offshoot of 
that division of the Aryan race which passed across into Italy, 
and to which the Eomans belonged. What is certain is that 
they had settled in the Balkan peninsula before the entry of 
most of the various other peoples I have mentioned, and that 
they had come under Koman influence. In any case, their 
numbers to the north of tlie Danube liad been added to by the 
descendants of the Eoman colonists who had settled in Dacia.' 
"Whoever the Wallachians were, they contributed not a lit- 
Attacksbythe tie to the weakenino; of the empire, and especially 

Wallachson , . , , ° j- ^i ^ ii-i.i . 

the empire, during the last years oi the twelitu century, 
when all sorts of troubles were crowding thick upon it. 
In 1186, Isaac attacked them in the Ealkans. They were 
aided by the Bulgarians. The troops of the emperor suc- 
ceeded in driving them across the Danube. Then and there 
they sought the aid of the Patchinaks and returned to meet 
the imperial troops. Cantacuzenos, the general acting for 
Isaac, was defeated. His successor, Branas, was more fortu- 
nate, but, after harassing the rebels, he himself revolted 
against his sovereign and marched towards the capital. There- 
upon the "Wallachs, Patchinaks, and Bulgarians made a de- 
structive raid, in 1189, upon Thrace, where for a considera- 
ble time they held their own against the imperial troops. 
In 1193 they ravaged Thrace, and the imperial troops were 
beaten. The war continued without interruption during the 
next two years, during which the Emperor Isaac left Con- 
stantinople to take the field himself against them. In 1196, 
while the new emperor, Alexis the Third, was chasing a pre- 
tender to the tlirone, the imperial troops were decisively 
beaten and their general captured. The Wallachs and Bulga- 
rians advanced as far as Eodosto, where, after they had pil- 
laged all the country round, they were met by the imperial 

' At an early period the "Wallachs of Dacia were believed to be of Latin 
descent. Leo, about 890, being at war with Hungary, ordered a levy from 
them. " Vlaquos, qui quondam fuisse colonia Italorum memorantur, ex lock 
Ponto-Evxino mcinis irrumpere Eunnicam jubeV 
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troops and defeated. The two peoples formally established a 
Wallach - Bulgarian state under a king named John. Two 
years afterwards a "Wallach, whom the Byzantine writers call 
Chrysos, made an attempt to carve out for himself a Walla- 
chian principality in Macedonia. He was able to hold his 
own against the imperial troops. Strumnitza and Eosak were 
ceded to him, and he ended by marrying a princess of the im- 
perial blood. 

In 1202, John of Bulgaria, wishing to throw off all connec- 
tion with the emperors of the New Kome, sent to Pope Inno- 
cent the Third in order that he might receive the crown from 
him as the representative of the elder Home. I shall have 
further occasion to mention that the popes contributed not a 
little towards disturbing the loyalty of the nascent North 
Balkan states. The hostility towards the Orthodox Churcli 
always urged them to try and weaken the patriarchal author- 
ity by detaching these states from their allegiance towards 
Constantinople. In 1202 Innocent sent a legate to Servia to 
endeavor to persuade its church to place itself under his rule. 

Servia, a state formed out of the Slav peoples already men- 
The sei-viaus tioned, had now become of considerable importance, 
empire. and towards the close of the century frequently at- 

tacked the empire. The Serbs are usually called Triballes 
by the Byzantine writers, and were regarded by them as bar- 
barous mountaineers and robbers. For upwards of a century 
they had been turbulent and little disposed to submit to the 
rule of the empire. In 1124 they rose in insurrection, were 
defeated by the emperor, and, in accordance with a plan very 
usually followed, a body of them was detached from the race 
and was settled in Asia Minor, this time near JSTicomedia, the 
modern Ismidt. Under Manuel, a few years later, the Serbs 
again revolted, and, after a desultory war, were only reduced 
to subjection in 1170. Two years afterwards, aided by the 
Venetians, they again rebelled and were again defeated. In 
1192 they had so far been able to hold their own under 
Nemania, or ISTeeman, and Morava that the emperor treated 
with them for peace, and Servia was recognized as an inde- 
pendent state. 
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We have thus seen that during centuries the capital had 
had to contend with a stream of Asiatic barbarians pouring 
into Europe as well as into Asia, and with uncivilized races 
which were already established in the Balkan peninsula. 

At the end of the twelfth century theWallachs and the Ser- 
progress of ^iau divisiou of the Slavs, the two races which had 
nndlre™^' been placed under Eoman rule at the time when 
P'™" Constantine chose Byzantium as his capital, had 

so far progressed as to have adopted Christianity and to have 
won national independence ; the Huns, the first of the Asi- 
atic races who had obtained a permanent settlement in the 
empire, and the Bulgarians had similarly progressed, and had 
liijewise become independent ; the more barbarian of the in- 
vaders had either been totally destroyed or, like the Patchi- 
naks, the Uzes, and the Comans, still retained their nomadic 
habits and were still either Mahometans or pagans, and had 
not come i;nder the civilizing influence of the New Eome. 
Though we read of Hungarian, Wallacliian, and Bulgarian 
kingdoms, of Servian or other principalities, yet it must be 
remembered that these were all rather states in the makins: 
than countries under established rule and settled govern- 
ments. Their boundaries changed continually. One year 
they acknowledged the suzerainty of the New Eome and the 
next they claimed to be independent. New claimants for 
power were constantly rising in their midst. They were 
continually at war with their neighbors, while behind each 
and all of them was always, until later than the twelfth cent- 
ury, the constant stream of Asiatic immigrants, fresh from 
barbarism and hostile alike to all who had adopted Christian- 
ity or who had ceased to be nomads. 

The history, in truth, of the Byzantine empire is in great 
part the history of the education of barbarous races. The 
population of the capital and the Greeks of the south of the 
peninsula and of the islands still retained the traditions of art, 
of science, and of philosophy. The student of theology and 
of Eoman law, as developed under Justinian and his succes- 
sors, does not require to be reminded how acute was the in- 
tellect which dealt with these two great subjects, how great 
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was the power of generalization, how subtile the power of dis- 
tinction, which was brought to bear on tiieological and legal 
questions. During long centuries the masses of people who 
appeared in the empire were being leavened with the Greek 
spirit. In time all the races of the empire would have to 
come within its influence. Huns and Bulgarians had been 
converted from cruel savages and nomadic hordes into na- 
tions which had entered npon the path of civilization. The 
conversion of Eussia to Christianity, the great glory of the 
Orthodox Church, had placed the Slavic race upon the same 
road. Patchinaks, Comans, and Uzes would have also felt the 
influence of the New Eome, which might, indeed, have been 
powerful enough to recover Asia Minor had its existence not 
been brought to an end. The warfare of the empire in Asia 
Minor during the century and a half preceding 1200 was 
hardly more severe or constant than was that wliich she had 
to wage against the hordes still pressing into the Balkan pe- 
ninsula from tlie northeast and against their predecessors, 
whom she was succeeding gradually in reducing to the habits 
of civilized life. The imperial city stood firm as a rock amid 
the moving masses of people about her, the centre and source 
of good government; the teacher by means of commerce, of 
law, and of civilization ; subduing one horde only to find oth- 
ers coming to the front ; reducing finally all to subjection, only 
to begin again with new immigrants. Much of her wealth and 
of her strength was spent in this work, for it was long and con- 
tinuous. While security and peace remained in the capital, 
while all the efforts of Arabs and others had failed before her 
walls, while in the ^gean and the Marmora she had preserved 
a security for life and property which enabled her nobles to live 
in their splendid villas in security and her merchants to pass 
unmolested, and made all men in the east of Europe and the 
west of Asia look to her walls as the one absolutely safe de- 
posit for their wealth, the empire itself had, during long cent- 
uries, never known peace. While the Teutonic and the Latin 
races behind her were developing their strength, forming 
themselves into nations, making progress in civilization, she 
was fighting their battles against Asiatic barbarians. Her 
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armies had been for long centuries thus continually em 
ployed. Kaces whose very names have been forgotten were 
crowding into Europe, and, but for her, might have over- 
whelmed the peoples of the West. From the time when 
Charles Martel won his victory at Tours — a victory all mod- 
ern writers have justly glorified as having saved Western Eu- 
rope from a Mahometan invasion from Africa, the Byzantine 
emperors had been waging a much more serious, because a 
permanent, warfare for the same purpose. The great defeat 
of the Arabs before Constantinople, almost contemporane- 
ously with that at Tours, was itself as great a victory for civ- 
ilization. But while, in the West, one strong and crushing 
blow to an isolated body of Mahometans had been decisive, 
in the east of Europe this blow had to be repeated again and 
again, and generations of men had to be expended in saving 
European civilization. These efforts, however, were rapidly 
exhausting the strength of the empire. Step by step the 
enemy was gaining ground. The Turks in Asia Minor, the 
Bulgarians, the Slavs, the Huns, the Patchinaks, the Uzes, 
and the Comans, in Europe, had largely contributed, and es- 
pecially during the century and a half preceding 1200, to that 
weakening of the empire which was preparing the way for 
the great catastrophe of the Latin conquest. 



CHAPTEK lY. 

WEAXENING OF THE EMPIEE FEOM DYNASTIC TEOUBLES. 

At the time when the Byzantine empire had need of all 
her strength, when half-civilized hordes were pouring into 
the Balkan peninsula from the North, when she had been 
almost overwhelmed by the wave of Turkish invasion in Asia 
Minor, when Sicilians, Yenetians, and Crusaders were alike 
hostile to her, a series of dynastic troubles commenced in the 
capital itself, which greatly diminished the reputation of the 
New Home and lessened its strength. These troubles were, 
for the most part, what we may call accidental. They did 
not arise, directly at least, in consequence of the struggles of 
the empire with foreign enemies, though undoubtedly these 
troubles increased their importance. Under ordinary circum- 
stances and in other times — say, for example, a century ear- 
lier — they would have settled themselves, and the empire 
would have presented a united front to the various enemies 
who were attacking it. The earlier of these dynastic strug- 
gles weakened the empire. The later contributed largely to 
its destruction. 

The Emperor Manuel, who reigned from 1143 to 1180, had 
The Emperor ruled with ability and energy. But he had become 
Manaei. unpopular with his subjects on account of his fond- 
ness for the Latins and of his extravagance. The citizens of 
Constantinople complained that their own merchants were 
ruined by the favors which were heaped on the Italians. 
Manuel's leaning towards the "West was due, in part at least, 
to his personal character. He had been influenced deeply by 
the spirit of Western chivalry. He was tall, of quite excep- 
tional strength,' and of great skill in all military exercises. 

' Cinnamus, pp. 73, 140. 
5 
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Tlie wonderful stories of his strength and his love of warlike 
His Latin display made him a favorite with his troops. His 
tendencies. ^^^^ desire scems to have led him to seek the repu- 
tation of a Western knight rather than of a Eoman emperor. 
Few sovereigns of Constantinople were ever more completely 
absolute than he, but he on several occasions used his wealth, 
strength, and ability rather for personal display than for the 
benefit of tlie empire. Had he shown the spirit and the 
statesmanlike energy of John Zimiskes or of Basil, the Bul- 
garian Slayer, the future of the empire might have been oth- 
erwise than it was. The enormous wealth gathered by his 
predecessors was recklessly expended in foolish ostentation, 
in donatives to the soldiers, and in tournaments in which tlie 
emperor found his satisfaction in using a heavier spear and 
shield than any Western knight. His own subjects cared 
nothing for these displays, and noted them only as further 
illustrations of the sovereign's fondness for everything Latin. 
They noted, too, that each time that he had married it had 
been to a Latin princess, and that his daughter Maria had 
been married in 1178 to Keynier, the Marquis of Montferrat 
— a marriage which bore bitter fruit, since the Western writ- 
ers pretended that Manuel had made him King of Salonica.' 
The wasteful expenditure of Manuel caused him to commit 
the tremendous blunder, for an emperor of Constantinople, of 
neglecting the maintenance of the fleet, an act which more 
than any other facilitated tlie capture of the capital. Making 
allowances for his extravagances, and overlooking the neglect 
of the fleet, which might have been remedied by his succes- 
sors, the reign of Manuel had, however, not been unsuccess- 
ful. His death, at the age of fifty-eight, was contributed to 
by grief at the progress of the Turks in Asia Minor. He 
had fought them bravely, had resisted them steadily, and in 
the main successfully. Six years before his death he had 
made a great effort to recover Iconium, but his army had 
suffered a serious defeat. The Turks attacked the imperial 
army near Doryleon, which commanded an important moun- 

' No Greek writer mentions such promise. 
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tain-pass about thirty miles southeast of Nicsea. The imperial 
army had been weakened by sickness, and its leaders advised 
Manuel to postpone the intended attack upon the enemy. 
Manuel, however, refused. The army entered a defile, was 
attacked near Myriokephalon, and a considerable portion of 
it was cut to pieces. The emperor gained a small table-land, 
and tried desperately, against a superior force which had sur- 
rounded him, to break his way through.' He succeeded, 
though with thirty arrows in his buckler. Thence to the end 
of his reign there was a series of troubles with the Turks, 
who were continually advancing. The sultan, as Nicetas states, 
was persuaded that nothing was so much against his interest 
as peace. Like the Soudan Mahdi in our own times, and like 
all Turkish rulers, his strength began to diminish as soon as 
his armies ceased to advance. 

The troubles with the Turks were not the only ones with 
Manners sue- which Mauuel had to contend. He was attacked 
cesses. ^^ ^.j^^ Sicilians, by the Servians, by the Hungari- 

ans, and by the Venetians, and defeated or made honorable 
terms with all. His greatest effort against the Sultan of Ico- 
nium had been rendered fruitless by the attack of Eoger of 
Sicily. The necessity of watching the great armies of the' 
Second Crusade had driven him to the necessity of conclud- 
ing a treaty of peace with the sultan. Manuel had led his 
own troops, and had been for a considerable time absent from 
the capital ; and to this cause, in part at least, must be attrib- 
uted the weak hold which he had over the court and populace 
of Constantinople. We shall have occasion to see how he had 
encouraged foreigners to settle in the capital, and that the 
population believed that this was the reason why the Italians 
had become possessed of a large part of the foreign trade. 
Hence, on his death, in 1180, the citizens of Constantinople 
were willing to support any one who was the enemy of his 
policy in regard to the treatment of foreigners. 

Manuel had left a son who was only twelve years old, and 

' Manuel wrote an account of this battle to Henry II. of England, there 
being English soldiers in his army. 
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■who now became emperor under the style of Alexis II. He 
was a weak boy, and of an age when it is absurd to 
ifelfs'toe"^ charge him, as Nicetas does, with vanity, love of 
Second. pleasure, and incapacity. On the death of his fa- 
ther there was at once a scramble for the oflSce of chief min- 
ister. His motlier, Maria of Antioch, who had retired in her 
grief to a monastery, was compelled, in the interest of her 
son, to return to the world, and assume the rule of the capi- 
tal. Her power was unfortunately shared with the protose- 
bastos Alexis. The latter, who was soon regarded as her par- 
amour, was a member of the imperial family, and grandson 
of the Emperor John. 

Maria and Alexis, in order to gain to their side as many of 
conrt the nobles as possible, allowed the courtiers to plun- 

intiigues. ^gj, ^|jg treasury, and for some time Constantinople 
was witness of wild scenes of disorder and riot. During eigh- 
teen months tlie court was full of intrigues, but at length the 
influence of the protosebastos became supreme. His design 
was, apparently, to make himself emperor. He took the gov- 
ernment entirely into his own hands. He disregarded alike 
the orders of the empress and of the emperor her son. He 
obtained an edict by which it was declared that any grants 
made by the emperor were null until they were countersigned 
by him. The late emperor's sister, also named Maria, who 
was the wife of the Caesar John, entered into an arrangement 
with a natural son of Manuel and others in order to free her 
brother, the young emperor, from the control of his mother 
and the protosebastos, or possibly in order to depose the boy 
emperor and place John on the throne. Whatever may have 
been her motive, the first step to success was to get rid of the 
protosebastos. A plot was formed to assassinate the latter, 
but failed, and the conspirators were arrested. The csesar 
and liis wife, however, had tlie sympathy of the people. They 
took sanctuary in Hagia Sophia. An attempt to arrest them 
by force in the church was defeated. A band of Italian glad- 
iators and of Georgians defended them, and they were pro- 
tected by the patriarch, and had the support of a large portion 
of the inhabitants, who were indignant at the treatment of the 
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late emperor's sister and at the arrogance of the protosebastos. 
The mob, led by the priests, paraded the streets, declaring for 
the emperor and against the empress and her lover, and 
pillaging the houses of the partisans of the latter. Mean- 
time the emperor and the protosebastos determined to tear 
Maria out of Hagia Sophia. An army was collected in the 
grand palace of Bucoleon, which adjoined the Great Church, 
and a point of attack was chosen. Maria Porphyrogenita was, 
on her side, no less active. By her advice a house was pulled 
down in order to give an advantage to her defenders, and a strong 
barrier for defence was hastily constructed. At the third hour 
of the day the attack commenced. A great number of the 
soldiers of Maria were wounded. The people outside had 
flocked to her assistance. New troops, however, came up and 
took possession of the streets leading to the cathedral. The 
fight continued to rage in and about it all the day, but at sun- 
set the discipline of the soldiers had gained an advantage for 
the protosebastos. The troops of 'Maria quitted the Augus- 
teon and the other buildings where they had fortified them- 
selves, and took possession of the porch of Hagia Sophia, over 
which stood the famous figure of Michael the Archangel. 
There they were safe, for the access to the building was up 
narrow streets, in which the empei-or's troops fought at a great 
disadvantage. At this moment the patriarch, holding the Gos- 
pels in his hands, descended and came between the combatants. 
The csesar, on behalf of himself, his wife, and their following, 
claimed asylum, and declared that all that he and they were 
doing was in defence of the church. The patriarch undertook 
to negotiate with the protosebastos, and warned him of the 
dangers of violating sanctuary. Several persons were named 
to arrange terms, and it was agreed next day that Maria 
Porphyrogenita, her husband, and her followers should lay 
down their arms and an amnesty be granted. 

The struggle had shown that the populace was divided in 
its allegiance but strongly disinclined to favor the protose- 
bastos. The latter seems to have attributed a large portion 
of the blame to the patriarch, and he accordingly ordered him 
to withdraw to a monastery which he had built in the small 
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island of Terebinth, now called Anderovithos, about ten miles 
from Constantinople. This design was checked by Maria, 
who had now returned to the palace, and although for a short 
time the patriarch was sent to the monastery of Pantepoptis, 
by her influence also he was soon restored to power. His 
return was a scene of triumph for him and of humiliation for 
Alexis. He was accompanied by an enormous crowd, which 
included all that were most honorable among the priests and 
magistrates. Indian woods were burned to give incense as he 
passed, perfumes were sprinkled along his path, and every 
mark of respect was shown to him. The crowd was so dense 
that all the day was spent in making the journey from the 
monastery, in the west of the city, to the Great Church, which 
is in the east. 

Meantime the people were looking to Andronicos Comnenos 
People look as their deliverer. His claims to the throne were by 
fo/dlliver-'"" no means slight. The Emperor Manuel himself had 
''"'^®- not succeeded by hereditary right. He was the 

youngest of the four sons of John Comnenos ; two of these had 
died in their father's lifetime. A few days before the death 
of John that emperor had called a council of his family and of 
the nobles who were near him, and had pointed out that in the 
troubled condition of the empire it was expedient to place the 
ablest man upon the tlirone, without regard to priority of birth. 
Of liis two sons, Isaac and Manuel, the former had not shown 
the qualities which recommended him as a strong ruler, and 
John urged that the council should recognize as his successor 
Manuel, who in various expeditions had already given evi- 
dence of the ability wliich subsequently characterized his 
reign. Isaac, the eldest surviving brother of Manuel, was 
absent when this council was held, but the members present 
admitted the wisdom of John's choice. Manuel was accepted 
by them as heir to tlie throne, was solemnly crowned, was 
clothed in the imperial purple, and on the death of his father, 
a few days afterwards, was everywhere hailed as his succes- 
sor. Isaac, the elder brother, was for a time imprisoned, and 
, Manuel reigned with the free consent of the people of the 
empire. 
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Andronicos, to •whom, on the outbreak of tlie troubles dur- 
PreTiousMs- J^g the reign of the boy successor of Manuel, the 
ac2r"S?Au"" peoplo looked for relief from the rule of the em- 
dronicos. press and her lover, was a cousin of Manuel, being 
the son of Isaac, the younger brotlier of John. During the 
reign of Manuel he had been a troublesome subject. At the 
commencement of his reign Manuel and Andronicos had been 
boon companions. They were of about the same age. But a 
quarrel broke out between them as early as 1151, in conse- 
quence of the nomination of John Comnenos to the dignity 
of protosebastos. Andronicos at once intrigued against Man- 
uel, and treated with the King of Jerusalem, the Sultan of 
the Seljukian Turks, and the King of Hungary.' The at- 
tempt of Andronicos was discovered. He was deprived of 
his duchies of Branitzova and Belgrade,' and was imprisoned 
in a palace. His freedom of manners, his high spirit, and his 
handsome person and great strength had made him popular 
■with the people of the capital. He grew in favor with them 
in consequence of a series of adventures, which recall those of 
the young pretender to the throne of England. It would be 
difficult to name a prince who could boast of more escapes, or 
who had succeeded in making himself more popular alike with 
men and women. His noble presence, and, above all, his won- 
derful powers of persuasion, won him admirers everywhere. 
Tet he was a worthless hypocrite. He was heartless, sensual, 
and cruel. Skilled in military exercises, lie was destitute of 
courage, and as a general was a failure. Capable of attaching 
men and women to him, he sacrificed them whenever his in- 
terest no longer required their services. 

His adventures began early in the reign of Manuel. He 
HiB adveDt- ■"'as Captured by the Sultan Mahsoud. On his re- 
°''^*- turn from captivity his cousin Isaac and he had an 

altercation in presence of the emperor, in which the first drew 
his sword and attempted to kill Andronicos, and was only 
saved by the personal intervention of Manuel, who himself 
received a wound, the marks of which he bore till his dying 



' Cinn. iii. 134. ' Nicetas, p. 133. Sovkik^s ipxrjs /3pavir?6/3)jf. 
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day. The most noteworthy amours of Andronicos were car- 
ried on with members of the imperial family. Eudocia, his 
second cousin, was his first mistress. As a marriage between 
the two was regarded by the Church as incestuous, her brother 
and other relations did their utmost to separate tlie offenders. 
When their efforts failed, her brother John, with others, plot- 
ted to assassinate Andronicos. The members of the imperial 
family had encamped in luxurious tents at Pelagonia. Eudo- 
cia was known to be in the habit of receiving her lover at un- 
seasonable hours, and a number of men were employed to kill 
him as he left her tent. Her spies, however, gave warning of 
the danger, and, while her attendants were noisily engaged in 
bringing lights, Andronicos escaped by cutting a slit in the 
tent and creeping between the sentries. Shortly afterwards 
he was imprisoned by Manuel in consequence of his political 
intrigues with the King of Hungary, but under pretext of his 
conduct with Eudocia. He was loaded with chains and con- 
fined in a tower built of brick. There he found a passage 
partly walled up. He enlarged the hole, laid up a stock of 
provisions, entered the passage, and from within walled up 
the entrance. The guards, finding the tower empty, in great 
alarm reported the escape of Andronicos to the emperor. Eu- 
docia, who was suspected of having aided in the escape, was 
captured and sent to the same tower, and when the guards 
had withdrawn was surprised to see her lover break through 
the wall covered with lime and dust. He subsequently es- 
caped, but was soon afterwards recaptured and again loaded 
with chains and imprisoned. A second time he escaped. He 
had succeeded in obtaining an impression of the keys of his 
prison in wax. From this his son had new keys made, which 
he conveyed to his father, together with a coil of rope, in an 
amphora of wine. Choosing a dark and stormy night, he let 
himself out and reached a boat which a confederate had ready. 
In order to elude the guards he pretended to be unable to 
understand Greek, and passed himself off as the slave of the 
boatman. He reached his house, made himself known to a 
servant, and escaped to the frontier. There, however, he was 
captured by the Wallachs and sent back to the emperor. Al- 
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though at the time he was friendless, he escaped from his 
guards during their journey towards the capital. "While pass- 
ing through a forest he pretended on several occasions that it 
was necessary for him to dismount in consequence of severe 
diarrhoea, and on one of these occasions he disappeared into 
the forest and was lost, leaving, however, behind him a cloak 
and hat, fixed on the stick with which he had, apparently 
with difficulty, supported himself. Subsequently he reached 
Jaroslaf, the Eussian Prince of Galitza.' His attendant, who 
had aided him in his house, was a faithful Turk. He was ar- 
rested, and, after being beaten, was led through the streets with 
a cord round his neck, preceded by a herald, who cried aloud, 
" Thus will he be punished who aids the enemies of the em- 
peror." The brave f ellqw replied, " I am willing to be ac- 
cused of the crime so long as I am not charged with having 
betrayed my benefactor or being ungrateful to him." 

Andronicos was welcomed by the Governor of Galitza, and 
made himself so popular that the emperor, fearing that he 
would ally himself with the Russians, gave him assurances 
that he would not be molested, and invited him to return to 
the capital. 

Manuel's first wife was now dead, and, though the emperor 
had again married, he had no son. On setting out on a war 
against Desa, Prince of Serviaj the emperor exacted an oath 
from his nobles that on his death they M'ould recognize Alex- 
is, King of Hungary, and his wife Maria, who was Manuel's 
daughter, as emperor and empress. The only person who re- 
fused to accept this oath was Andronicos. There can be little 
doubt that, as he regarded himself as having as much right to 
the throne as Manuel, he was unwilling to encumber himself 
with a promise which would have lessened his chances of suc- 
cession. He alleged, however, that as the emperor had married 
again, he might still have a son, and that in such case the oath 
would be valueless. The emperor, finding he could not ob- 
tain his consent, made him governor of Cilicia, and thus vir- 
tually sent him into banishment at Tarsus. As a governor he 

' Nicetas, p. 168. 
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was a failure. He suffered a severe defeat in battle at the 
hands of the Armenian prince Thoros. Finding himself 
beaten, he made a wild, reckless, and altogether foolhardy at- 
tempt upon the life of Thoros. Though this attempt failed, 
it probably helped to maintain his popularity. 

It now became necessary for him to escape out of the em- 
pire, in order to avoid dismissal or more severe pun- 
from the em- ishmeut. Collecting all the money from Cilicia 
which he could obtain, he went with a large retinue 
to Eaymond, Prince of Antioch. He was always a favorite 
with women, and soon after his arrival fell in love with Phi- 
lippa, daughter of Raymond and sister of the Empress Maria. 
The emperor did his utmost to separate them, and found a 
candidate for Philippa's hand ; but that lady, in the only in- 
terview she would grant the imperial nominee, asked him if 
he thought any woman, after having looked on him and on 
Andronicos, would hesitate about her choice. Persuasion and 
threats by her family and the emperor were in vain. An- 
dronicos, however, was afraid of being captured and surren- 
dered by Raymond to his suzerain, and therefore escaped to 
Jerusalem. Once more he found an imperial princess willing 
to abandon herself to him. Theodora, daughter of his cousin 
Isaac, the sebastocrator, and widow of Baldwin, King of Jeru- 
salem, succeeded to the place of Philippa. The looseness of 
morality among the crusading kniglits in the holy city of 
Christendom was so great that Andronicos and Theodora 
hardly made a pretence of secrecy in regard to their relations. 
The emperor again did his utmost to gain possession of his 
unruly subject, and gave orders that his eyes should be put 
out if he could be caught — the commonest punishment for 
political offences, and one inflicted with a frightful frequency. 
The command was conveyed in an imperial bull, but the doc- 
ument fell into the hands of Theodora. When it was shown 
to the intended victim he felt it necessary once more to fly, 
and accordingly took refuge among the Turks, finally settling 
down under the sultan who then ruled in Chaldsea," whither 

' Nicetas, p. 185. 
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Theodora accompanied him. Thus once more he escaped; 
for, as ISTicetas remarks, whatever were the traps laid for him, 
he was always able to avoid them by his cunning. The out- 
law occupied himself in assisting the Turks to plunder the 
empire. With the permission of his host he collected a band 
of renegades and adventurers, and made a series of incursions 
into his cousin's territory in order to carry off Christians and 
sell them into slavery. After many attempts made by the 
imperial troops to capture him, all of which, however, failed, 
Tlieodora was taken prisoner, and Andronicos succeeded in 
making peace with Manuel, and obtained pardon and permis- 
sion to return to the capital. 

It was in 1169, while Andronicos was living with the Turks, 
that Manuel's son Alexis, who was now occupying the throne, 
was born. Andronicos Comnenos, during the considerable 
period he had remained in voluntary exile, had lived with 
He returns to Thcodora, by whom he had two children. He now 
the capital, came boldly to Constantinople, and sought to flat- 
ter Manuel. He presented himself at court with a chain 
round his neck, which he hid under his cloak. When he was 
brought into the presence of the emperor he fell on his face, 
showed his chain attached to a collar around his neck, wept, 
and asked for pardon like the humblest suppliant. Manuel, 
among whose faults ill-nature did not exist, ordered him to 
rise. Andronicos refused unless he were dragged by his chain 
to the foot of the throne. He was pardoned, but was ordered 
to I'eside at (Enseum in Pontus, where he was living at the 
time of Manuel's death. 

Amid the follies of the empress and her lover, it was nat- 
ural that the inhabitants of the capital should turn their 
thoughts to this adventurer. His very vices had been those 
which, among a people whose political education is but slight- 
ly advanced, help to make a prince popular. He was believed 
to be fearless and resolute. He was known ostentatiously to 
despise luxury. He disregarded the ordinary pleasures of the 
table, was sober and abstemious. His rule could hardly be 
expected to be worse than that of a child emperor and his 
foolish, if not profligate, mother. His foolhardiness and his 
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■wild adventures were regarded as the faults of youth, which 
by this time had probably passed aw&y. 

As soon as Andronicos heard of the divisions in the court 
he saw that his chance was come. Apparently on his last 
submission he had taken the oath which he had refused on a 
former occasion. The terms of this oath bound him to oppose 
with all his power anything which tended to the dishonor or 
was against the interest of the emperor. 

He was careful to keep the letter of his oath and scrupu- 
He intrigues lously auxious to Seem to regard it, but he was also 
forthethrone. crafty cnough to avail himself of its terms to com- 
pass his own purpose. He wrote to the young emperor, to 
the patriarch, and to others in authority, that, in honor of the 
memory of Manuel, he wished to put an end to the open prof- 
ligacy of the court and to get rid of the protosebastos. Nice- 
tas says that as his letters were full of quotations from St. 
Paul, and gave the impression that he was sincere, they pro- 
duced a very marked effect, and caused many to believe that 
he was anxious mainly for the salvation of the state and the 
welfare of the young prince. On his journey to Constantino- 
ple he everywhere made the same professions, and was in con- 
sequence welcomed by the people, was received with imperial 
honors, and increased the number of his followers. Few were 
found to resist the patriotic professions of one who seemed to 
burn with zeal for the public weal, and who professed to have 
no other design than that of setting the child emperor free. 
His first check was at Nicaea, a city which is about seventy 
miles from the capital. The governor, John Comnenos, a 
brother of the protosebastos, was so convinced of his powers 
of persuasion that he refused to see him, and shut his gates 
against him. Andronicos thereupon crossed over to Nicome- 
dia, the modern Ismidt. Andronicos Angelos, two of whose 
sons subsequently came to the throne, was sent against him, 
but was defeated. Andronicos then pushed boldly on to 
Constantinople, and on the hills opposite Prinkipo lit a great 
number of fires, in order to make the people of the capital 
believe that he was accompanied by a large army. 

The protosebastos was greatly alarmed at his approach, and 
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the more so that he had no confidence in the army. The in- 
habitants were known to be friendly to Andronicos, and, al- 
though he counted on the fleet and on the foreign colonists 
in the capital, he was by no means assured of the loyalty of 
Attempts to either. He at once collected every available ship 
resist him. j^jj^j manned them in part with Eomans and in 
part with Italians, distributing among them large sums of 
money. Contostephanos claimed the command of the fleet 
as a right ; and although Alexis distrusted him, he was obliged 
to give way and content himself with surrounding him 
with friends in whom he had confidence. Having thus 
barred the passage of the Bosphorus, he sent an embassy 
to Andronicos, with a letter in which he promised many dig- 
nities, favors, and rewards, if he would consent to disband 
his army. The embassy failed, possibly, as Nicetas thinks, be- 
cause the ambassador himself urged the rejection of the pro- 
posals which he carried. Andronicos returned answer that 
he would retire into private life if the protosebastos and his 
friends were dismissed, if the empress cut short her hair and 
re-entered a monastery, and if the emperor alone assumed 
the government. 

The suspicion of the protosebastos against Contostephanos 
was soon shown to be well founded, for, a few days after the 
answer of Andronicos, the admiral passed over, with the whole 
of his ships, to the side of the enemy. The protosebastos was 
in despair, while his enemies took courage, held meetings, and 
publicly declared for Andronicos. Great numbers of citizens 
crossed over to Chalcedon, and brought back reports which 
increased the reputation of the deliverer. Instead of the 
young man whom a former generation had known as the 
captivator of the hearts of a hundred dames, and as the hero 
of numberless escapes and adventures, they spoke of a stately 
and venerable old man who charmed them with words which 
flowed from his mouth like honey, or like the dew of Mount 
Hermon ; a man who quoted Scripture largely, and impressed 
his hearers with his patriotic and disinterested character. The 
city was ready to declare for Andronicos ; his sons and others 
of his friends who had been imprisoned were released ; the 
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favorites of the court were put in their place. The protose- 
bastos, with some of his chief followers, was arrested in the 
palace by the Waring guard, and at midnight was removed 
secretly, for greater safety, into the church of the palace. The 
Warings treated him witli harshness, their cruelty taking the 
form of preventing him from sleeping. The patriarch inter- 
ceded with the guards, but in vain. A few days later the 
prisoner was brought forth, placed on a pony, carried in mock 
procession down to the seaside, and sent across the moutli of 
the Bosphorus to Andronicos, who at once ordered him to be 
deprived of his sight. 

The only force which now opposed the popular favorite was 
that of the foreiern colonists. They took the part 

Tift *UCC66CiS. 

of Maria, probably because she was a Latin prin- 
cess. Andronicos, being possessed of the fleet, sent an army 
to attack the city. The Greeks, or Romans as the inhabitants 
still called themselves, rose in his favor, and the colonists, who 
occupied a large part of the slope towards the Golden Horn, 
were attacked in front and rear, and fled. Many, however, 
found safety in the palaces of the nobles. All who were 
taken were killed. Others took ship and sought refuge in 
Prinkipo and others of the Princes' Islands, where, in revenge 
for their own losses, they burned the monasteries and plun- 
dered the inhabitants. The attacks which the Latin colonists 
drew on themselves, by taking sides in this struggle, were 
the beginning of the alienation which culminated in the cap- 
ture of the city. 

By this time almost every one of importance had crossed 
the Bosphorus to welcome Andronicos. Among the last to 
do so were the patriarch and the leading ecclesiastics. A few 
days afterwards, the pretender entered a trireme, and, leaving 
Damalis or Scutari, passed over to the capital. Manuel had 
built two towers, one off Damalis where the present Maiden's 
Tower stands, and the other near the present Seraglio Point, 
and called the Tower of Manganes, from the name of an 
adjacent palace.' To this palace the young emperor and his 



' A chain connected these two towers, and probably floated on wooden 
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mother had been brought at the request of Andronicos. The 
latter visited them, professed his wish to serve them in every 
way, and then returned to his tent and the army. A few days 
later he again visited Constantinople in order to see the tomb 
of Manuel, and took every opportunity of impressing upon 
the populace the unselfishness of his designs and his desire 
to strengthen the empire. Meantime he was making every 
preparation with his friends for the furtherance of his designs. 
He encouraged the boy emperor to amuse himself. He dis- 
persed those on whose aid he could not count, surrounded 
himself and Alexis with those whom he could trust, and re- 
warded those who had been favorable to his own designs. He 
imprisoned many ; he put out the eyes of others, and this, as 
the populace noted with surprise, witiiout trial. The city was 
„. , . divided. Civil war was already within its walls. 

His crnciLiGs 

Brothers were informing against brothers, fathers 
against tlieir children. Members of the imperial family fared 
no better before the ruthless cruelty of Andronicos than those 
of a lower class. John Cantacnzenos was blinded because he 
had saluted his brother Constantine Angelos, who had already 
been thrown into prison. Andronicos was relentless in the 
execution of his designs and cunning in his means of getting 
rid of his enemies. To receive favors from him came soon to 
be regarded as a sign of his hate and the beginning of ruin. 
In proportion as he obtained power his real nature sliowed 
itself. One of his first victims was Maria, the sister of Manuel, 
who had been with her husband, the caesar, the chief of tlie 
party which had intrigued and finally declared for him. She 
was found poisoned, and, as it was believed, by Andronicos. 
Her husband sliortly afterwards died, under circumstances 
which led to the belief that his death was not natural. 

It was for some time doubted whether Andronicos had 

buoys, and thus protected the entrance to the Bosphorus. Another chain 
passed from the Tower of Manganes to a tower on the Galata side, proba- 
bly on the site of the modern custom-house. The reader will remember 
that Mahomet the Conqueror constructed a tramway from the Bosphorus 
to the Golden Horn, in order to take his ships into the harbor, and 
thus avoid the barrier which the latter chain formed to the entrance. 
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determined to become emperor. He was an old man, was 
infirm, and apparently would have been content to have had 
the government of the empire in his own hands while leaving 
the young emperor on the throne. In order, however, to 
make his position the stronger, he ardently desired the mar- 
riage of Alexis to his own daughter Irene. As, however, 
they were second cousins, such a marriage was against the 
laws of the Church. He called a council and submitted to it 
the question whether a marriage, which would do much to the 
reconciliation of the East and the West, and would produce 
other public benefits, could be celebrated, although it was, as 
he suggested, to some extent against the law of the Church. 
The patriarch and other ecclesiastics opposed, but were out- 
voted, and the patriarch retired to the small island of Tere- 
binth, opposite Prinkipo. Though authorization was obtained 
from a new patriarch, the marriage was never celebrated, 
Andronicos probably having already decided to make himself 
emperor. 

It was during this time, as we have already seen, that the 
Turks took advantasje of the troubles in the capital 

The Turks at- 

tack the em- to renew their attacks. Manuel had kept them fair- 
ly quiet even up to the time of his death, but the 
instant the capital was divided against itself the Sultan of 
Iconium recommenced war. On tlie borders of his territory 
John Comnenos had declared against Andronicos. A well- 
tried soldier was sent against him, but John, from the bed 
where he was dying, directed his two sons how to order the 
battle, and won it. A few days after his death the people of 
Philadelphia, near which tlie contest had taken place, surren- 
dered, and the two sons of John sought refuge with the sul- 
tan. Shortly after, however, in attempting to reach Sicily, 
they were captured, and by order of Andronicos their eyes 
were put out. 

After having removed from the court all the persons whom 
he distrusted, Andronicos caused Alexis to be 
pre^ss b'rraght crowued for the second time in the Great Church, 
Once more the pretender slied tears and made pro- 
fessions of his afEection for his cousin. Immediately after- 
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wards it became evident that Andronicos was playing for his 
own hand. He lost no occasion of bringing charges against the 
empress. The mob clamored for her banishment. But the 
forms of law were still too powerful in the city of Justinian 
to be lightly set aside. The judges were sounded. Three of 
them answered that, before replying, they must know whether 
they were asked to give an opinion on a question which would 
afterwards come before them judicially. Andronicos endeav- 
ored to arrest these judges, and the mob joined in an attack 
upon them and tore their robes from their backs. The judges, 
however, escaped. Shortly afterwards, Andronicos having 
found more pliable instruments, a charge was brought against 
the empress of having urged Bela of Hungary, her brother- 
in-law, to take possession of Branitzova and Belgrade. She 
was arrested and treated with the utmost ignominy in prison. 
Andronicos again took the opinion of the judges upon a case 
stated, and, having made certain that it should be favorable 
to his wishes, he had her condemnation pronounced, and com- 
pelled the boy emperor to sign his own mother's 
death-warrant. Two near relatives were charged 
with her execution, but refused the task. Andronicos, however, 
found others ready to carry out his orders, and another victim 
was added to those whom he had slain. 

While the empress was in prison a conspiracy, headed by 
several nobles, had been formed against Andronicos. Upon 
its discovery some of the leaders escaped. Others, however, 
were arrested. Contostephanos and his four sons and a host 
of others were blinded, while others again were exiled. 

Andronicos now took bolder measures. His partisans had 
everything: to gain by advancing his interests, and 

Andronicos is , / , ° "^ , ■' , ° . rni 

crowned em- he had not yct lost the popular voice. Ine cry 
was raised wherever he appeared of " Long life to 
Alexis and Andronicos." A demonstration was made in front 
of the palace at Blachern when the nominal and the real rul- 
ers, respectively, were present, and the young emperor went 
through the form of requesting Andronicos to share the im- 
perial throne. The request was no sooner made than some of 
the partisans of the elder carried him to the throne, while 

6 
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Others took ofE his brown pyramid-shaped hat, replaced it by 
one of imperial scarlet, and clothed him with an imperial stole. 
Next day Andronicos was crowned in the Great Church, but 
it was noted that the order of the names was now reversed : 
the herald proclaimed Andronicos, son of Comnenos, and 
Alexis, emperors and princes of the Komans. Once more, 
and for the last time, Andronicos protested that he sought 
only the welfare of Alexis, and added that he only accepted 
the crown with that object. Hardly, however, were the coro- 
nation festivities at an end when a council, which he had 
formed of his supporters, deprived the co-emperor of all his 
dignities, and before this sentence was well published con- 
demned tlie unhappy lad to death. The following 

The boy em- u .. TI ■ 1 J 

perormur- niffut Alcxis was bow-struug. His body was car- 

dered. ° o J 

ried to his murderer, who, giving it a kick, re- 
marked that the boy's father had been a perjurer, his mother 
a prostitute, and the boy himself a fool. The corpse was 
then thrown into the sea. 

Andronicos had now attained the object of his ambition, 
and could throw ofE all disguise. Though an old man, he in- 
sisted upon going through the form of marriage with Anne, 
aged eleven years, a daughter of the King of France, to whom 
Alexis had been affianced. 

The remainder of his short reign was occupied in endeavor- 
ing to impose his rule upon the whole of the empire, in sup- 
pressing revolts, and in tlie exercise of the most relentless 
cruelty. One of his generals, Lapardas, had been occupied in 
fighting against the King of Hungary, who had invaded the 
empire as soon as he found that Alexis M'as to be set aside. 
Lapardas endeavored to join tliose in Nicsea, Broussa, or else- 
where, who had not yet acknowledged the rule of the usurper. 
He was captured at Adramyttium, and by the imperial order 
had his eyes put out. The two cities first mentioned had 
walls, the ruins of which still remain in wonderful preserva- 
. ^ . tion, which made them very strong. The emperor 
i.iys Biege to hmisclf Set oiit to rcduco jSTicsea. His efforts, at 

NiCEea. . ' 

first, met with little success. The city was well 
provisioned, and, as one side is situated on the lake of Asca- 
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nivis, the inhabitants had the country open to them unless the 
emperor could command the lake, which, apparently, he was 
unable to do. The besieged, confident in their strength, in- 
sulted the emperor and his troops, and made a sortie in which 
they destroyed his battering-rams and other machines directed 
against their walls. The army within was commanded by 
Theodore Cantacuzenos and Isaac Angelos, who subsequentl}' 
came to the throne. Seeing his want of success, Andronicos 
had recourse to a stratagem which appears to have shocked 
even the soldiers of what was undoubtedly a cruel period. 
He sent to the capital and had brought to Nicaea, Euphrosyne, 
the mother of Isaac Angelos, and tied her on the top of one of 
the battering-rams, so that it would be impossible or difficult 
to shoot at those working the ram without endangering her 
life. The occupants of the city, however, placed their most 
skilled archers opposite the machine and continued to shoot, 
killing a great many without injuring her. At night the 
troops made a sortie, destroyed the ram, and rescued Euphros- 
yne. Many sorties were afterwards made, in one of which 
Theodore was killed. The command was then offered to 
Isaac, who, probably because he believed that the city could 
not hold out, refused it. The bishop then urged that the in- 
habitants should make terms with the enemy, and, after he 
had brought over a majority to his way of thinking, headed a 
procession to Andronicos to propose a surrender upon terms. 
The emperor was only too glad to accept their submission and 
to promise them safety, a promise which was in great measure 
disregarded ; for many of the leaders were thrown from the 
walls, while yet more were hung or banished. 

Andronicos passed from ISTicsea to Broussa. For a time the 
He nttacka ^ity resisted bravely ; but, a portion of the wall hav- 
Brouesa. jjjg fallen, the inhabitants believed that their ene- 
mies had already entered, and in the panic they succeeded in 
doing so. The city was sacked and the inhabitants massacred. 
Theodore Angelos had his eyes put out, was tied upon an ass, 
and sent out into the open country, where he would probably 
have perished had he not fallen in with some Turks, who res- 
cued him. Forty of the leaders were hung ; others had a foot 
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or a hand cut off, or an eye put out. After reducing TJInbat, 
where he blinded the bishop, he returned in triumph to Con- 
stantinople. 

The nephew of Andronieos, Isaac Sebastocrator, the son of 
Isaac seizes ^^^ empcror's sister, seeing the unpopularity of his 
Cyprus. uncle, made an effort to obtain the crown. He made 

his way to Cyprus, assumed the government of the island, and 
seemed to believe that a policy of cruelty and severe punish- 
ment towards all who opposed him was the likeliest to insure 
his safety. The emperor, being unable to seize and punish 
Isaac, vented his spite on two of his relations who had become 
sureties for his good behavior. One of these had been a vio- 
lent partisan of Andronieos : neither of them had been in a 
position where he could control the movements or influence 
the conduct of Isaac. According to custom, all the nobility 
attended the emperor on the feast of the Ascension. The 
two nobles in question were present, and were, in fact, taken 
to court against their will. One of the wretched instruments 
of the tyrant, a certain Hagiochristophorides, whom the peo- 
ple not inappropriately called Antichristophorides, took up a 
large stone in presence of the nobles, invited the bystanders 
to follow his example, and threatened those who neglected to 
His sureties ^0 SO that they thcmselves would be stoned. The 
are murdered. ^^^ sureties wcre stoned to death ; one of them was 
buried in the Jewish cemetery, and the other thrown into the 
Golden Horn. 

The tide of popular sentiment had now begun to turn. An- 
^ ^. dronicos was recognized in his true character as a 

Keaction i u- i 

against An- brutal and selnsh tyrant. It was observed that he 

dronicos. . "^ 

was now as anxious to get rid of those who had 
helped him to obtain the throne as he had formerly been to 
remove the partisans of the boy emperor. In spite of the 
tears of the old hypocrite, his regret that the laws should be 
so severe — for in most cases his victims were duly condemned 
according to regular process of law — his protests that the de- 
cisions of the judges had overridden his own desires, the peo- 
ple justly attributed the unusual cruelties to him alone. These 
cruelties marked almost every day of his reign, and were the 
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sole cause of the growing disaffection. He had begun his 
reign amid a popular welcome. His splendid physique and 
his stately appearance had always done much to recommend 
him. The people would have pardoned the looseness of con- 
duct which caused him always to have one or two mistresses 
at the same table with his wife, if he had restrained his savage 
„. , cruelty. He had begun several reforms which iust- 

Hia reforms. ./ o j 

ly tended to make him popular. He had repressed 
the rapacity of the nobles, though he plundered them himself 
unmercifully. He was the terror of the tax-farmers, from the 
severity with which he punished any exactions. He made un- 
just judges tremble. He chose able governors for the prov- 
inces, and insisted upon order being kept. He increased the 
imperial revenue without levying new taxes.. He punished 
wreckers with a severity which was greatly applauded in a 
seafaring community. He commenced a new aqueduct in the 
capital, was easy of access, and, in the words of Nicetas, had 
only one balance, in which he weighed alike great and small, 
the strong and the weak. But these benefits were forgotten 
in presence of the madness which had come over him, and 
which made him a monster of cruelty. The day on which he 
left his palace on the Marmora to visit his capital, some six 
or seven miles away, was looked on as a fatal day, because ex- 
perience had shown that some one was certain to fall a vic- 
tim to his insensate fury. The desire of bloodshed had be- 
come his strongest passion, and he counted that as a lost day 
on which some one had not been killed. 

It is worth noting some of the principal acts of his 
Instances of cruelty. Alcxis, a natural son of Manuel, had 
his cruelty. |jggj^ married to a natural daughter of Audronicos. 
He was charged with being concerned in an attempt on the 
life of the emperor. His eyes were put out ; he was banished 
and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. The tyrant for- 
bade his own daughter to come to court, because she wept for 
her husband and put on mourning against his orders. Most 
of the servants of Alexis were blinded. His secretary was 
burned alive in the hippodrome, a punishment which was al- 
together unusual, and appears greatly to have shocked the 
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people. The eyes of Tripsycos, one of his chief ministers, 
were pnt out, though, with the exception of Antichristopho- 
rides, he had been the chief instrument of the emperor's 
cruelty. The prisons were filled with victims, most of whom 
had been blinded. 

The troubles which were crowding upon the empire by the 
forward movement of the Turks in Asia Minor, and espe- 
cially by the conquest of Salonica and the subsequent advance 
of the Sicilians, enraged the emperor. He called a meeting 
of the judges, and, taking care that Hagiochristophorides was 
present to intimidate them by the roar of his voice, he sub- 
mitted to them the question whether— in presence of the 
facts that there were various pretenders to the throne, that 
there were many rebels who had been banished or had es- 
caped, that there were conspirators in prison who were not 
only hostile to the state, but gave encouragement to its ene- 
mies, and that so long as it was known that they did not meet 
with the most severe punishment there would be no safety 
— all political prisoners had not forfeited their lives, and 
whether death was not the sole remedy against traitors thus 
incurably hostile ? They had taken the sword and ought to 
perish by the sword." He had taken care that the decision 
should be as he wished. The sentence was not carried out, 
in consequence of the interference of the emperor's son 
Manuel, who took the legal objections that the authority of 
the judges was not sufficient, that the death-warrant ought to 
be signed by the emperor himself, and that the condemnation 
was too general and included far too many persons — an an- 
swer imbued with the spirit of Justinian law. 

The old tyrant became daily more anxious for his own 
Attack upon Safety, and for this purpose sent Hagiochristopho- 
isaac. rides to learn from a soothsayer, who during the 

reign of Manuel had been imprisoned and blinded for the 
practice of witchcraft, the name of his successor to the throne. 
The soothsayer produced in the dregs of a cup a sigma and 



1 Nicetas. Andronicos Comnenos, ii., gives the commencemeut of the 
decree. 
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an iota, which were taken to indicate Isaac. The emperor 
judged this indication to point to Isaac, the Isaurian, whom 
he had for some time distrusted as a claimant to the throne. 
Hagiochristophorides determined to obtain possession of an- 
other Isaac to whom he believed the prediction to refer, and, 
in order to prevent its fulfilment, went with a sufiicient fol- 
lowing to his house to arrest him. This was Isaac Angelos, 
who appears to have been regarded by the emperor as a man 
not worth troubling about. Isaac refused to go with Hagio- 
christophorides, and, when the minister attempted to arrest 
him, rushed at him, sword in hand, and struck off his head. 
Immediately afterwards he galloped at full speed to the 
Great Church to seek sanctuary, crying, as he entered, that 
he had killed Hagiochristophorides. As the news spread 
throughout the city a great crowd, sympathizing with Isaac, 
rushed to the church. Those who had given bail for the 
good conduct of the fugitive, and all his friends, were in the 
utmost alarm, and in their despair appealed to the people to 
hide them or to fight for them. Isaac remained all night in 
the chnrch, accompanied by some of his friends. On the 
following morning many of the inhabitants returned to the 
church and vowed to do all that they could to save him and 
to ruin Andronicos. 

On the day of the death of Hagiochristophorides, the em- 
Revoitof peror was absent at his summer palace, probably 
laaac. ^^ Maltcpc on tlie Marmora.' "When the news 

reached him he appears to have recognized that the sympa- 
thy of the city was with the slayer, and to have believed that 
his safest policy was to make no fuss about the death. He 
wrote at once to warn the people against sedition, but he 
commenced his warning with the declaration : " Let bygones 
be bygones. There will be no inquiry into what is past." 
His friends endeavored to quiet tlie people, and the emperor 
returned to the capital for the same purpose. It was indeed 



1 At Meludion, says Nicetas. Constantius says that this was at Hun- 
kiar Scalessi, near Beicos on the Bosphorus. But this is inconsistent 
with the description given of the locality by Nicetas. 
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high time to act, for the populace was furious. There was 
scarcely a man who had not some friend or acquaintance who 
had fallen a victim to the tyrant's cruelty, and by this time 
all the halo of his youth and early reputation had been dis- 
pelled. The mob broke open the prisons. All who had 
arms brought them out. Isaac was proclaimed emperor. 
One of the guardians of Hagia Sophia, which continued to be 
the centre of the agitation, reached down the famous crown 
of Constantine, which usually hung over the high-altar, and 
endeavored to place it on his head. Isaac at first refused. 
John Ducas, an old man, one of his sureties and uncle of 
Isaac, offered to accept. The people, however, cried out that 
they would have no other old emperor with white hair and 
forked beard.' They had had enough of such men with An- 
dronicos, and clamored for Isaac. The patriarch was pressed 
into service by the crowd, and in this way Isaac Angelos was 
proclaimed emperor and compelled to receive the crown. 
Andronicos, on his arrival in the city, went at once to the 

Great Palace which adjoined Hagia Sophia. From 
returns to the its windows he could see much that passed. His 

first idea was to attack the populace in and around 
the Great Church, and his orders were given to this effect, 
but the imperial troops had no heart for the fight. They 
could see that all sections of the people were animated with 
but one object, to replace their old ruler by Isaac. Among 
their own number there were many who sympathized with 
the people against the white-bearded monster whose crown 
was now hanging in the balance. When the tyrant saw that 
his orders were not obeyed, he himself took a bow, went up 
into one of the balconies of the palace, and drew upon those 
who were below. The people saw him, and cared nothing 
for his arrows or for anything he could do. He then en- 
deavored to treat. Speaking, probably, still from the balcony 
overlooking the precincts of the Great Church, where the 
surging populace which had rallied round Isaac Angelos was 
closely packed together, he proposed to abdicate in favor of 

' The coins of Andronicos represent liim with a forked beard. 
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his son Manuel. The proposal was treated with scorn. The 
mob answered that they would have neither him nor his son. 
Every kind of opprobrious epithet was hurled at him. His 
appearance had only added to the popular fury. The popu- 
lace, no longer content with declaring for Isaac, determined 
to revenge itself upon their enemy. An attack was made 
upon the palace. A small gate called Karea was broken 
open, and the mob rushed through in pursuit of their victim. 
Andronicos saw that resistance was useless, and that the only 
chance of saving his life lay in flight. Hastily throwing 
aside a cross which he usually wore, and by which he might 
have been recognized, taking off his purple buskins, and ex- 
changing the imperial hat for a common Russian cap, he re- 
entered the galley wliieh had brought him from his summer 
palace, and, taking his young wife and a concubine with bim, 
he fled the capital with all speed, in order, if possible, to take 
refuge among the Russians. 

Meantime the populace was pouring into the palace with 

Isaac at its head. All resistance seems to have been 
claimed em- at an end witla the flight of the emperor, and in a 

short time Isaac had obtained entire possession of 
the imperial dwelling. Tlie mob was wild with excitement. 
Discipline there was none. Isaac was again hastily pro- 
claimed emperor, and immediately gave orders for the pur- 
suit of his enemy. The mob meantime swept through the 
various rooms of the palace, and helped itself to a large 
amount of treasure. According to Nicetas, it carried off not 
only all the coins which were there, but twelve hundred 
pounds' weight of gold, three thousand pounds of silvei-, two 
hundred pounds' weight of copper, and, indeed, almost every- 
thing else that was portable. Even the chapel, perhaps, with 
the exception of that in the other palace at Blachern, the 
richest in the world, was not spared, and among other objects 
pillaged on the occasion was the reliquary, which was said to 
contain the letters written by Jesus Christ to King Abgarus.' 



1 In the Greek Church the reliquaries are usually of very great value. 
At Mount Athos, where the Virgin's girdle and a great number of other 
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After some days, when order was restored, the news arrived 
captnre of t^at Andronicos had been captured. He had gone 
Andionicos. through the Bosphorus, but had stopped a few miles 
from the Black Sea entrance at Kilia. The inhabitants did 
not recognize the emperor, though, from his appearance and 
that of his party, they suspected him to be a fugitive of higli 
rant. They even prepared a vessel with the object of cap- 
turing him, but neglected to make the attempt until he left 
their village. The sea, however, drove the imperial party 
back, and the villagers, taking courage, seized him and the 
two ladies, bound him, and placed all three in one of their 
vessels. Then the old man disclosed who was their captive, 
and used his utmost eloquence to persuade his captors to al- 
low him to escape. All his efforts were in vain. He was 
carried back to Constantinople, some thirty miles distant, and 
was surrendered to Isaac. The latter had now taken up his 
residence in tlie palace of Blachern, and ordered Andronicos 
to be imprisoned within its precincts in the Tower of Anema, 
a tower which, with its prisons, still exists. He was brought 
before Isaac with a chain around his neck and his feet also in 
irons. The mob which had assembled on the occasion claimed 
the prisoner as justly their victim. He had been the public 
enemy, and he ought to be punished by the populace. He 
was kicked ; he was struck with fists ; his teeth were knocked 
out ; his white hair was pulled out. The women were more 
violent than the men. The tyrant who had murdered or 
blinded their husbands, who had cut off their hands or their 
feet, was now in their power. He was hastily condemned to 
have his hand cut off, and was sent back to the prison of Ane- 
ma, where he was left for a time without even bread or water. 
Some days after he was again exposed to the fury of the mob 
he had outraged. He was deprived of an eye, and then, bare- 
headed and with no clothing except a common sliirt, was 
placed upon a camel and led through the streets. There he 



relics are preserved, the caskets in which they are contained are com- 
posed of silver and gold set with precious stones, and are often as I can 
testify from a visit made there in 1883, of great beauty and value. 
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was given up to the popular fury, and, amid mad excitement 
and a burning desire to make an end of the man who had 
done so much wrong, he was led to the hippodrome, was hung 
up by his feet between two columns, and perished miserably 
at the hands of the mob. 

Isaac Angelos, the new emperor, was the child of the revo- 
lution. He had not been anxious to become em- 

Isaac Angelos. i i -i 1,1 i . , - 

peror, but had accepted the throne almost m self- 
defence. He was a weak sovereign, and little fitted to cope 
with the difficulties which the dynastic struggles since the 
death of Manuel had created. He was the grandson of Con- 
stantine Angelos, who had married Theodora, the youngest 
daughter of Alexis the First. Constantino had given no evi- 
dence of ability. His son, Andronicos Angelos, had, in 1178, 
shown himself so great a coward that Manuel had threatened 
to send him around the streets of Constantinople dressed in 
women's clothes. Isaac, the new emperor, and his successor, 
Alexis the Third, were the sons of this coward. By the laws 
of succession Isaac had no right to the throne. But there was 
no strict law as to hereditary succession ; and, inasmuch as 
Isaac reigned by the consent of the capital, his title was as 
good as that of his predecessors. In theory the emperors still 
reigned by the will of the people, but the machinery by which 
that will was expressed had long since become useless. Usu- 
ally, when there had been an able son ready to succeed his fa- 
ther, he had mounted the throne without opposition. When, 
as in the case of Manuel, there was only a boy, the want of a 
well-understood and generally accepted law of succession made 
itself felt. Soon after Isaac ascended the throne, he declared 
that he would never consent to put any one to death, a senti- 
mental declaration which has been made in our own times by 
a sovereign in the same city, and has been equally well kept. 
The position of affairs when Isaac succeeded was worse than 
it had ever been in the empire at any earlier time. The Sicil- 
ians, who had invaded the empire, nominally in order to sup- 
port Alexis, a nephew of Manuel, against the tyrant Androni- 
cos, had crossed the Balkan peninsula, had taken possession of 
Salonica, had sacked it, and were steadily and successfully 
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working their way northwards with the design even of at- 
tacking the capital itself. The Turks in Asia Minor were 
everywhere on the watch, and were soon to make their first 
serious expedition into the European territories of the empire. 
Isaac Comnenos was still in possession of Cyprus, which he 
refused to deliver up to Isaac as obstinately as he liad refused 
to surrender it to Andronicos. The Bulgarians and the Wal- 
lachs, seeing the troubles in the capital, were preparing for 
revolt, and were dreaming of placing the descendants of their 
ancient kings upon independent thrones. Members of the 
imperial family were at different places meditating revolt and 
awaiting favorable opportunities to proclaim themselves em- 
perors. Tlie ten years between 1185 and 1195, during which 
Isaac Angelos reigned, were full of troubles, not the least of 
which arose directly from the dispute among the members of 
the imperial family itself. 

The first and most pressing diflBculty which Isaac had to 
encounter arose from the presence of the !N^ormans 

Difficnlties . o i • tt- ii /v • i 

with the SI- m balonica. His general s efforts against them were 
crowned with success. Mosynopolis was recaptured, 
and the enemy was again defeated on the plains of Demetriza. 
Salonica was recaptured. Alexis Comnenos, who had urged 
the Sicilians to undertake the expedition and had accompanied 
them, was taken prisoner and blinded. Those who could took 
ship and endeavored to escape. A storm destroj'ed many and 
drove others back, who were slaughtered by the people whom 
they had grievously wronged. 

In the engagement of Demetriza the two leaders. Count 
Baldwin, or Aldwin, and Eichard, the brother-in-law of Tan- 
cred, were made prisoners. They were sent to the capital, 
and, when brought into the presence of the emperor, behaved 
themselves with characteristic insolence. The emperor, clothed 
in imperial purple set with pearls, seated on his throne of gold, 
and surrounded by his guard, ordered his distinguished pris- 
oners to be brought before him. He asked Baldwin why he 
had written in reply to the anointed of the Lord' letters which 

' Nicetas, p. 477. 
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were full of insolence. Baldwin answered by expressing liis 
contempt for the emperor, remarked that the imperial sword 
was good enough against efEeminate and unarmored bodies, 
alluding to the death of Hagiochristophorides, and told him 
that, instead of being used to wear a helmet and armor and to 
sleep in the open air under his shield, he had been brought 
up tenderly, had feared to be whipped by his tutor, and was 
a stranger to the uoise of war or the call of the trumpet to 
battle." 

He volunteered the advice that the best thing the emperor 
could do would be to lay aside his crown, and give it and the 
other imperial insignia to a prince who conld win battles, and 
to be careful to keep in the good graces of such a prince. 
The emperor appears to have taken the insolence good-nat- 
uredly, and on Baldwin afterwards endeavoring to explain 
away his offensive language, and on his flattering the emper- 
or, he and Richard were' sent back to prison. Shortly after- 
wards Baldwin was set at liberty, on his consenting never 
again to give aid to those who were fighting against Isaac. 

Isaac's enemies, however, were pressing upon him from ev- 
with the ^^y s'*^^' ^^'^ aged Sultan of Iconium, when he 
Talks. heard of the revolution in Constantinople which 

had placed Isaac on the throne, and that the imperial army 
was engaged against the Sicilians, passed over into Thrace and 
made a great raid, in which he captured many flocks, much 
other booty, and a great number of prisoners. ISTicetas hints 
that he only retired on receiving large presents and a promise 
of an annual payment. 

Isaac escaped invasion from the King of Hungary by ask- 
with the i"& the hand of a daughter of Bela, king of that 
wauachs. country, who was only ten years old. The expenses 
of the marriage led him into new difficulties. To meet these 
expenses he levied heavy tribute upon the "Wallachs of the 
Balkans.' Thereupon they revolted. They were led by two 
brothers, Peter and Asan, who came to the capital to represent 



' Nicetas, p. 478. 

' Nicetas says, " on the Mysians, who are now called Wallachs." 
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their grievances, were treated as barbarians and otherwise in- 
sulted, returned to the mountains, and were soon at the head 
of a formidable movement. Peter was crowned and assumed 
the purple buskins, and captured a considerable number of 
prisoners and of booty. Isaac put himself at the head of his 
troops and chased him beyond the Danube. E"o sooner had 
the victor commenced his march home than Asan recrossed 
the river, accompanied by a large band of Patchinaks. In- 
stead of returning, Isaac sent his uncle, John Sebastocrator, to 
attack the enemy. Bat the imperial family was full of sus- 
picion and distrust, and before any engagement had taken 
place Isaac recalled him, under the belief that he would use 
the imperial army to obtain possession of the throne, fie was 
replaced by John Cantacuzenos, the emperor's brother-in-law, 
a man whose eyes had been put out by Andronicos. The blind 
general soon came to grief. The enemy retired before him 
into the mountains, whither the imperial troops followed him. 
A battle took place, where Asan had the advantage of the 
ground, and in spite of an attempt at a rally, in which John 
leaped on a horse and called on his men to follow him, with- 
out knowing whither he was going, the imperial troops were 
cut to pieces. 

John was succeeded by Alexis Branas, a careful soldier, but 
Revolt of ^ rt>^" who had already made an attempt to obtain 
Branaa. ^|jg imperial thronc. He had tried to bring about 

a revolution in the capital, like that which had placed Isaac 
himself on the throne. He had entered the Great Church, 
had spoken of his services against the Sicilians, and had 
claimed the help of those present against Isaac. The latter, 
however, had pardoned him, and now placed him in command 
of the army. After he had defeated the enemy, he once 
more proclaimed himself emperor at Adrianople, and set out 
for the capital. The best portion of the imperial troops was 
with him. On arriving before the walls he endeavored to 
persuade the people and the troops to open the gates and to 
receive him as emperor. This attempt having failed, he drew 
up his troops and prepared to attack the city. The emperor 
had already sent out men belonging to the city-guard to harass 
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his movements. On the day following his arrival, these troops 
fought with the rebellious army from dawn to midday, the 
latter having the advantage in consequence of their better 
discipline, of the number of Sicilians who were in their ranks, 
and of their being better armed. The city-guard, therefore, 
had to retreat within the walls. Branas gave his troops five 
days' rest, and prepared for a general attack. He sent a de- 
tachment of soldiers round to the north side of the Golden 
Horn, and collected a great number of fishermen and sailors 
from the Marmora, who were ready to assist in the siege. A 
severe fight took place at the junction of the Bosphorus ' and ' 
the Golden Horn, between the fleet of small caiques, probably 
little different in their graceful shape from those which still 
dot the Marmora, aided by the detachment already mentioned 
from the army and the imperial fleet. The caiques were well 
handled, and gave great trouble to the heavy vessels of the 
fleet ; and though the victory was claimed by the latter, the 
caiques were, in most cases, able to reach the shore when 
hard pressed, and were there protected by the troops of Branas. 
The rebel general now made preparations to take the city 
Isaac is aided by famine. He forbade the entry of any provisions 
by Conrad, ^y land, and prepared a fleet to cut off the supply 
by sea after it had defeated that of the emperor. Isaac was 
not unpopular in the city, and the people were disposed to 
stand by him, but he was wanting in energy, and might have 
lost his throne had there not been present one who was ready 
to lend his services in the defence. Conrad, the son of the 
Marquis of Montferrat," had come to Constantinople to marry 

' "Hriff TTopoe /3o6c KLK\r)m(Tat, Nicetas, p. 494. The name Bosphorus, so 
far as I can find, was never applied by the Byzantine writers to the whole 
of the straits, but only to the part between the city and Chrysopolis or 
Scutari. At the latter city there is still a wharf or scala known as the 
Ox-scala, and I would suggest that the myth which has gathered around 
the name Bosporos has its foundation in the fact that, from the earliest 
existence of Byzantium, the ox-ferry would be in the place to which the 
term is applied by the Byzantine writers. 

' This Conrad was an elder brother of Boniface, the leader of the expe- 
dition to Constantinople in 1203. See tables in Du Cange's " Observa- 
tions on Villehardouin." 
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Theodora, the emperor's sister, and it was while he was there 
that Branas appeared before the walls. Conrad found that 
the preparations for resistance were feeble, that the palace was 
filled with monks, whom Isaac had invited in order that they 
might pray for the cessation of civil war, and for his continu- 
ance in authority as emperor. Conrad pointed out that other 
arms than spiritual ones were necessary, and that the emperor 
must be ready at once to sacrifice money and men, if he would 
meet a rebellion where nearly the whole of his soldiers were 
fighting in revolt. 

The emperor, aroused by Conrad's remonstrances, prepared 
vigorously for resistance. His efforts were seconded by the 
inhabitants. Conrad Iiimself set to work to organize the de- 
fence. He raised two hundred horsemen and five hundred 
foot, principally from the Italians. He found Georgians and 
Saracens in the city, who were there for the purposes of com- 
merce, and enlisted them also in the imperial service, and 
from the court he enrolled a thousand men of good condition. 
The spirit of Conrad seemed to have passed into the emperor. 
He collected the inhabitants in the precincts of Blachern, and 
urged them to do their utmost for the defence. He begged 
those who might be hostile to him — in this having specially in 
view John Sebastocrator, whose son had recently been married 
to the daughter of Branas — to remain quiet and await the 
issue of the combat, or to pass openly to the enemy. 

Meantime the besiegers had drawn up their troops for the 
Defeat of attack. Conrad advised that the newly raised forces 
Branas. ghould make a sortie and fight them on the outside 
of the walls. The gates were accordingly opened. Conrad 
took command of the foreign troops, Isaac of the right wing, 
and Manuel the Protostrator of the left. After some hours 
spent in skirmishing the infantry joined their bucklers, raised 
their lances, and charged, while at the same time the cavalry 
struck at the fiank of the rebels. In spite of the exertions of 
Branas, wiio urged his troops to remain firm, reminding them 
that they were far more numerous than their adversaries, the 
rebellious army could not withstand the charge, and Branas 
was unable to stop their flight. He himself nished at Con- 
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rad, who was fighting without lielmet and with his body 
bound round with eighteen folds of linen instead of a buckler. 
Branas, as he came close to Conrad, threw a dart at him, which 
wounded him slightly in the shoulder. At once Conrad 
charged him with his lance and sent its head into his cheek. 
The rebel fell from his horse, received other wounds, and died 
on the field. The day was already won ; but, to the credit of 
the citizens, when once it was clear that the army had been 
dispersed, very little blood was shed. Isaac pardoned those 
who had taken part in the revolt and were willing to swear 
fidelity for the future. So far all was well. Then, however, 
there followed an incident which showed how completely de- 
moralized the capital had become in consequence of these 
various struggles for the tlirone, and of the disputes between 
the natives and foreigners. The citizens had been on the side 
of the emperor. The Italians and other foreigners in the city 
had helped him to defeat Branas. When the victory was 
gained, permission was given to, or taken by, the troops under 
Conrad to plunder the villas and the houses in the neighbor- 
hood of Constantinople belonging to those who had fought on 
the side of the rebel. As we have seen, the fishermen and 
others outside Constantinople had assisted Branas, and the 
sack also of their houses and churches was the result. But 
these people had many friends within the city, and, indeed, it 
is probable that many of the houses plundered belonged to 
the inhabitants of the capital. Moreover, as the plunderers 
had a large admixture of foreigners among them, the sack 
was resented by the population of the capital as due especially 
to foreign influence. The resentment of the mob naturally 
fell upon the foreigners. The whole city was in 
theLatin'™ commotion. The Italian quarter M'as attacked. 
CO omsis. ^^^ nobles and the emperor did their best to pre- 
vent a fight, as, indeed, they had done to prevent the plunder 
of the houses and churches on the Marmora. But their influ- 
ence over the mob was for a time fruitless. The wine-shops 
had been visited, and a portion of the mob was half drunk. 
The Italians raised barricades in the streets leading to their 
quarter, fought bravely behind them, and killed a considera- 

7 
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ble number of the mob before the troops sent by the emperor 
could disperse it and restore tranquillity. The riot had con- 
tinued all night. 

While the Emperor Isaac Angelos was contending with 
Isaac of cy- Wallachs and Bulgarians, with Sicilians, and with 
1^™^ the Pretender Branas, Isaac Comnenos still retained 

the possession over Cyprus which he had seized during the 
reign of Andronicos. lie imitated the latter in one respect — 
that of cruel t}' — with great success. The emperor endeavored 
to buy his submission, and suggested that, as he had been justi- 
fied in resisting Andronicos, he had come fairly into the pos- 
session of the island, but that now the tyrant was dead, he 
should give it up to the lawful emperor ; if he did so he would 
be rewarded. Isaac, however, refused, and there followed im- 
perial decrees, which were as fruitless as the offers of reward. 
The emperor accordingly prepared a fleet of seventy vessels 
for the conquest of the island. The command was given to 
John Contostephanos, who was an old man, and to Alexis, the 
nephew of the emperor, who had been blinded by Androni- 
cos. The .expedition was a failure. It arrived safely, the 
troops lauded, but a storm dispersed the ships, which were in 
great part taken possession of by Sicilian vessels.' The troops 
were defeated, the leaders captured and sent prisoners to Sic- 
ily. Isaac of Cyprus offered service in his army to some of 
the rank and tile of his captives. Those who refused were 
subjected to horrible cruelties. This defeat was in 1186. In 
1190 our English Kichard the Lion-hearted left Sic- 

Eichard of , iti t n f 

Engi.iud seizes ily With a hundred and litty ships and titty galleys, 
landed in Cyprus, defeated the force which opposed 
him, and on the following day surprised the rest of Isaac's 
army and utterly routed it. The inhabitants hastened at once 
to throw off the rule of their tyrant and to accept that of an 
English king. Eichard took possession of all the island, capt- 
ured Isaac, loaded him with chains, and sent him to Palestine. 
The captor drew his stores from Cyprus as long as he re- 
mained in tlie Holy Land. 

• Nicetas, " Isaac," i. 5 ; " Annales Reicherspergenses," quoted by Mu- 
ralt, p. 225. 
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Meantime the "Wallachs and Bulgarians, although defeated 
Eevoit f ^^ Branas in the Balkans, had been dispersed but 
Wallachs and not crushed. Thev had again mustered their forces, 

Bulgai'iaiis. , . ' 

and were in rebellion. While Branas had been 
making this attempt before Constantinople in 1186, their prep- 
arations for a second war were being completed. The emper- 
or determined in the spring of the following year to inarch 
against them himself. He invited Conrad to accompan}' him, 
but the Crusader, who was dissatisfied with the empty title of 
caesar, and, apparently, with his wife, preferred rather to sail 
for Palestine, where, after obtaining several victories over the 
Saracens, he was assassinated by an emissary of Khasis, the 
Old Man of the Mountain. Isaac went to Adrianople, and 
thence to Basterna, near to which place he came up with the 
enemy. Nicetas accompanied him in this expedition as his 
secretary, and relates in detail what he saw : how the "Wallachs 
first threw their darts, then charged with their lances, but fled 
before the steady march of the Komans in order to induce the 
latter to break their line ; how, as soon as the imperial troops 
ceased to advance, they returned to the charge with the ut- 
most fury, and would have succeeded if the emperor had not 
brought up his reserve. The enemy was defeated, but Asan 
continually harassed the imperial troops, marched hither and 
thither, kept them occupied during the whole of the summer, 
until at length the emperor returned to the capital, and placed 
his troops in winter quarters near Philippopolis, and postponed 
operations until the spring of 1188. When spring came three 
months were spent in the siege of Lovtcha, without being able 
to capture it, and Isaac returned to the capital. During the 
next three years the Wallachs and Bulgarians continued in re- 
volt. They were joined by a band of Comans, and held pos- 
session of a large portion of the open country to the north of 
the Balkans. In 1191 Isaac himself again took the field against 
them, but with the result that he was surprised and narrowly 
escaped capture. This success encouraged the enemy to make 
further attempts against the empire. The rebels were no 
longer content to ravage the open country and to plunder vil- 
lages, but they boldly attacked the fortified towns. They 
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pillaged Acliialos, tlie port of the Gulf of Bourgas ; they cap- 
tured Varna, and burned, or otherwise injured, Triaditza and 
Nyssa. Isaac acted with vigor, recaptured Yarna and Achia- 
los, but found that the whole of the country between the Dan- 
ube and the Balkans was in revolt. Even the Servians had 
now broken out into insurrection. Isaac inarched against the 
latter, met the enemy on the banks of the Morava, and defeat- 
ed him. Thence, after a journey beyond Nisch to visit Bela, 
King of Hungary, he returned to Constantinople. 

Constantino Angelos, his cousin, who had been appointed 
governor of Philippopolis, was more successful 

Attempts I J. 1 -" 

upon the against the Wallachs than the emperor had been. 

throne, 

Peter and Asan were defeated. Constantine seems, 
to have thought that his successes supplied the opportunity 
he wanted to assume the imperial robe. He accordingly wrote 
to his brother-in-law, Basil, who was then at Adrianople, ask- 
ing his aid in an attempt upon the throne. He set out from 
Philippopolis to meet Basil, but was arrested by some of his 
own followers, who sought safety in this act and in delivering 
Constantine to the emperor. He was sentenced to lose his 
eyes, and gave no further trouble to the emperor. 

The struggles with the Wallachs, Bulgarians, and Comans, 
and tlie pretenders in Europe, had encouraged a Theodore 
Mankaphas to revolt. He had raised a party in his favor, in 
1189, in the city of Philadelphia, had taken the title of king, 
and had coined money in his own name. Isaac hastened to 
oppose him ; but the city was too strong to be taken by as- 
sault, and the emperor had to be content to treat. The pre- 
tender consented to abandon his claims to a crown, and the 
city gave hostages for good behavior. Shortly after, how- 
ever, when an imperial general was sent against it, Mankaphas 
fled to the young Sultan of Iconium, who gave him assistance 
for a while, but who ultimately considered it safer to surren- 
der him to Isaac. 

Other pretenders of less importance were continually crop- 
ping up during the whole of Isaac's reign. A certain Alexis 
gave himself out to be a son of the Emperor Manuel, and bore 
to the real Alexis a resemblance which made many believe in 
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his tale. He alleged that his father had ordered him to be 
thrown into the sea, but that he had been saved by his intend- 
ed executioners. He made his way to Iconium, told his tale 
to the sultan, who professed to believe that he was the person 
he represented himself to be, and received from him promises 
of aid. These promises were so far kept that he was allowed 
to raise volunteers, with whom he devastated the country 
round the Meander. The leaders sent against him feared to 
attack, because of the belief which existed among their own 
followers that Alexis was what he claimed to be. Even the 
emperor's brother shared this fear; and the pretender might 
have given much more serious trouble than he did if he had 
not been murdered in a private quarrel. Hardly was his death 
known than another impostor took the same name, pretended 
to the same origin, and obtained a following in Paphlagonia. 
His career, however, was soon cut short by the imperial troops. 
There were many other pretenders in the provinces. Even 
the capital was not free from such attempts. A nephew of 
Andronicos, named Isaac, who had escaped from prison, took 
refuge in Hagia Sophia, endeavored to raise the people, was 
captured, and died under torture. Andronicos, a son of Alex- 
is Comnenos, who was Governor of Salonica, was accused of 
an attempt to make himself emperor, was brought to the cap- 
ital to answer the charge, and was condemned to lose his eyes. 
Nicetas mentions other pretenders, both in the provinces and 
in the capital, whose attempts similarly failed, and justly at- 
tributes these revolts mainly to the weakness with which Isaac 
governed. It must be added, also, that the attacks which had 
been made during a generation past upon the throne and upon 
the empire had destroyed the reputation which had surround- 
ed the sovereign authority. For centuries after the emperors 
had lost the attributes of divinity they had yet been regarded 
as sacred personages. Though the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, as known in England two centuries ago, had not yet 
been invented, there had yet been a sanction hedging in a 
king in the sense that rebellion had been regarded as a sin of 
the deepest die, as well as the greatest of crimes. Moreover, 
the growth of the commercial spirit was rapidly changing the 
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form of government from an absolute monarchy to an oligar- 
chy of nobles and merchant princes. The will of the people 
of' the capital, when led by a popular noble and expressed by 
popular riot, and not even in a regularly constituted fashion, 
had come to be regarded as the sole source of authority, and 
the emperor thus easily appointed could be as easily deposed. 
When, as in the case of Isaac, the sovereign had little to rec- 
ommend him to tlie favor of the populace, it is not surprising 
that many attempts should have been made to supplant him. 
The old machinery for learning the popular will through a 
college of senators and a representation of the artisans only 
existed in form. The modern devices of representative gov- 
ernment were unknown. At a time when even in the New 
Eome the soldier readily became a peaceful citizen, and the 
peaceful citizen a soldier, a popular tumult was sufficient to 
change the ruler. 

Isaac himself was idle, or rather was willing that the labor 
of government should be on his ministers. We 
chiu-acte/of may see how diminished the authority of the em- 
^^^^'^ peror had become in the fact that one of these 

ministers, Theodore Castamonites, allowed himself to be 
called lord and emperor' by the flatterers who hung about 
his court. So long as Isaac could be free to visit his palace 
on the shores of the Marmora and his houses in the islands, 
could be attended with his mistresses and his buffoons, could 
be dressed in what his subjects regarded as the magnificence 
of Solomon, and have everywhere and always a luxurious 
table, he was content that his favorite of the hour should bear 
the burden of government. His laziness and extravagance, 
his meanness and rapacity, had already alienated the sym- 
pathy of the populace, while his misgovernment contrasted 

' Nicetas, p. 575. itawoTtjQ Kai (SaniXevQ. Despot had formerly been a 
title exclusively belonging to the emperor. At a later period it was con- 
ferred on other members of the imperial family. Sebastoerator was a title 
which, during the twelfth century, seems to have been the highest given 
to a minister. Cmsar was in that century the title next in rank below 
the sebastoerator, but it had been given to several persons at the same 
time. Protosebastos indicated a rank below each of these. 
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unfavorably with the rule even of the crnel Andronicos. It 
began now to be remembered that the tyrant had reformed 
the judiciary, had punished judges with severity for the tak- 
ing of bribes, had sent the best men to be governors and 
judges at his own charge, and had given them salaries instead 
of allowing them to buy their offices and sell their judgments. 
Isaac sent officers into the country after the fashion of the 
apostles, says Nicetas, without purse or scrip, although he 
knew that it was their duty to do justice indifferentlj', and to 
pay into the treasury what they had levied from the people. 
Andronicos had encouraged traders, and had been especially 
anxious to increase the commerce of the country and to allow 
ships to pass to and fro in safety. Isaac debased the coinage, 
increased taxation, spent what he raised in building palaces 
or on his own luxuries, and was believed to share the bribes 
which his ministers exacted. Even Nicetas, monk though he 
was, complained of his selfish superstition, of the money he 
had wasted on churches, chapels, and monasteries. The em- 
peror went into ecstacies when he saw a picture of the Virgin, 
endowed several of her shrines, and exposed pictures at street 
corners to excite the devotion of the people. He scattered 
money with profusion among the populace, but had to sell 
the magistracies and other public appointments in order to 
obtain it. His conduct had made him deservedly unpopular 
with the people, since his misgovernment in tampering with 
the coin, in selling monopolies, in debasing the justiciary, in 
harassing commerce, and in diminishing the security of prop- 
erty seriously injured the trade of the country, which I must 
repeat was by far the most important interest. A new trou- 
ble with his old enemies the Bulgarians and Wallachs brought 
his reign to an end. 

In 1195 these people were again troubling the empire, and 
Conspiracy ^^ the experience of Isaac had shown him the dan- 
brothe'l'to d!^ ger of intrusting the command of the imperial 
pose Isaac, army to his generals, he determined himself once 
more to take the field against them. He had collected a large 
army and had asked for the aid of the King of Hungary. In 
the month of March he left Constantinople. He had been 
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warned that it would be unsafe to leave the capital without 
taking precautions against his brother Alexis, and had accused 
those who warned him of wishing to destroy the fraternal un- 
derstanding which had always existed between them. Isaac 
went to Eodosto on the Marmora, about seventy miles from 
Constantinople, and there celebrated Easter. Thence he went 
on to Cypsella, the modern Ipsala on the Hebrus or Maritza, 
and, while waiting for the arrival of a portion of his troops, went 
out hunting and invited his brother Alexis to accompany him. 
Alexis excused himself on the pretence that he was about to be 
bled on account of illness. Isaac therefore went alone. His 
brother remained at home to carry out a plot in which he was 
the principal figure. A conspiracy, the secret of which had been 
well kept, had been formed among the nobles for deposing 
Isaac and placing Alexis on the throne. During the absence 
of the emperor the pretender was proclaimed. As Isaac re- 
turned he was met by a few of liis servants who remained 
faithful, and informed of wliat had taken place. He stopped, 
crossed himself, took out the miniature of the Virgin which he 
always carried, kissed it, and, seeing that tiie friends of Alexis 
were galloping towards him, turned and fled. He was, how- 
ever, intercepted, given up to the rebels, and was sent as a 
prisoner to a monastery in Pera. From thence he, together 
with his son Alexis, was transferred to a prison in the palace 
and afterwards to one in the Taurus, where his eyes were put 
out and where he was treated like an ordinary criminal. At 
the time of his deposition he was in his fortieth year. He 
remained in prison, as we shall see, until the Crusaders who 
effected the conquest of Constantinople set him free. 

The accession of Alexis Angelos to the throne of his broth- 
Accession of er was followed by a distribution of money, in- 
^^^'^- eluding that which had been collected for the press- 

ing necessities of the Wallach-Bulgarian war, of public honors, 
titles, and dignities, of the crown lands, and of almost every 
available species of wealth. He granted every concession 
that he was asked for, and would have given the privi- 
lege, says Nicetas, if he had been asked for it, to cultivate 
the sea, to sail over land, or to pile Mount Athos on Olym- 
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pus.' His sole object was to render his position secure, and he 
had reason to believe that all his efforts were necessary if that 
end were to be attained. His first measure was to disband 
the army. Then he set out by easy stages for Constantino- 
ple, where his wife was preparing for him a triumphal entry. 
The senate was content with his accession, although there 
were some dissentients, and the people of the capital did not 
oppose or show any indignation or resentment, notwithstand- 
ing, says Nicetas, that it had been deprived by the army of 
the privilege which belonged to it of electing the emperor.'' 
The only opposition, indeed, which was made was by a knot 
of workmen and rabble, who when Euphrosyne, the wife of 
Alexis, went to take possession of the Great Palace adjoining 
the Great Church, proclaimed an astrologer named Alexis 
Contostephanos. Her partisans, however, attacked the mob, 
declared that they were tired of the family of Comnenos, to 
which the pretender belonged, and would have no more of 
them, caught the would-be emperor and imprisoned him. The 
ecclesiastics, seeing how the popular feeling went, declared 
in favor of Alexis. Some of the nobles and a priest, with a 
few of the judges, though without the consent of the patriarch, 
proclaimed him. 

Alexis Angelos, who arrived a few days afterwards in the 
capital, was crowned with the usual ceremonies in 

Tak66 til 6 

name of Hagia Sophia, and, discarding the name of Angelos, 
assumed that of Comnenos. We have already seen 
that among at least a portion of the populace the name Com- 
nenos had been unpopular, but, remembering the able rulers 
of that house, this sentiment can hardly have been general. 
Nicetas suggests that the new emperor made the change in 
order to divert attention from the fact that the deposed em- 
peror was his own brother, and the suggestion is plausible. 
Alexis took quiet possession of the throne. There was, how- 
ever, a strong party in the city which was dissatisfied with the 
events of the last few days. The treachery of one brother to 
another, the abandonment of the enterprise against the ene- 



'Nicetas,p.600. ' Ibid. p. 600. 
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mies who had taken possession of the Balkans, the panderings 
to the mob and the soldiery, and the lavish way in which the 
imperial treasures had been distributed, disgusted men of sense 
and especially the well-to-do classes. This disgnst was in- 
creased when it was seen tliat the new emperor cared for 
nothing but his own pleasures, that the interests of commerce 
were disregarded, that the government was left in the hands 
of his favoi-ites, and that his lavish profusion in squandering 
what should have been employed for the use of the state 
forced him to levy new taxes. 

The ease with which Alexis had obtained the throne in- 
creased the supply of pretenders. Three months after his 
accession the news arrived that another Alexis had arisen in 
Cilicia, who claimed to be the son of Manuel ; that the Sultan 
of Angora had received him favorably, and professed to be- 
lieve him to be the boy-emperor Alexis, who had been strangled 
by Andronicos. The emperor took the field against him, but 
after two months of unsuccessful warfare he returned to Con- 
stantinople. The pretender, however, was shortly afterwards 
killed. 

While the emperor had been in pursuit of the false Alexis, 
the Wallachs, still under Asan and Peter, had at- 
wuh the tacked the imperial troops, had cut them to pieces, 
and had captured their leader. The emperor sent 
a new army to repel their attacks, but the imperial troops were 
again beaten and their leader captured. Alexis then sent 
his son-in-law Isaac, who fought valiantlj', but was likewise 
defeated and captured, and brought before Asan. Shortly 
afterwards, however, this leader was himself assassinated by 
his nephew John, who then found it necessary to ask the as- 
sistance of the emperor against Peter. The war dragged on 
with little credit to the imperial troops. Their leader died 
in captivity, the troops were unwilling to continue a mountain 
warfare where the enemy had a great advantage in his knowl- 
edge of the country and was gaining ground every day. In 
the midst of it Peter himself was killed by one of his own 
followers. The leadership of the Wallachs then fell to Ivan, 
a younger brother of Peter, who came to Constantinople and 
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thus gave peace to the empire for upwards of a year. But 
until the fall of Constantinople there was no rest to the em- 
pire either on the north or in Asia Minor. In 1198 another 
Wallach leader, who had been alwaj's opposed to Peter and 
Asan, took possession of Straranitza, and made incursions 
into Thrace, principally for pillage. He held his own against 
the feeble attacks of the emperor, who was harassed not only 
by the Turks but by dynastic conspiracies in the capital. 
Alexis made terras, ceded Strumnitza and other places, and 
promised the rebel a member of the imperial family in marriage. 
Two years later, in 1200, the Patchinaks made an incursion 
from the i^ito Macedonia, while about the same time Ivan, 
Patchmaks; ^^.jj^ ^^^^ ^^-^^^^ ^.j^g ^^^^^ ^^ Alexis wheu he had 

married the niece of the emperor, and who had been appointed 
to command the troops stationed at Philippopolis to cheek 
the "VVallachs and Bulgarians, headed a revolt. The two sons- 
in-law of the emperor were sent against the rebel, but he suc- 
ceeded in capturing one of them, and in defeating the imperial 
army. The emperor now took the field himself against the 
rebels, but his troops were so demoralized that he found it 
necessary to treat with Ivan. The latter refused to listen to 
any proposals, except upon the basis of his retaining posses- 
sion of tlie places he already held. These terms were ac- 
cepted. A treaty was signed, and then the emperor, having 
lured Ivan to the capital by the most solemn assurances of 
safety, imprisoned him, attacked the towns wliich he had taken, 
and recaptured them without difficulty. 

A year afterwards, in 1201, the Comans followed the ex- 
frnm the Co- ample of the Patcliinaks, and made an irruption into 
maas; Thraco, whence, after having plundered it, they re- 

turned unmolested. They would probably have marched to 
Constantinople if thePussians, "a most Christian people," had 
not opposed their progress, and had not come to the defence of 
the Pomans, partly from their own good-will, partly on the 
prayers of their bishop, who could not see without indigna- 
tion that every year a number of Christians were taken into 
captivity by these infidels.' Pomanos, the Pussian leader, 
' Nicetas, p. 691. 
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entered upon the territory of the Comans while its army was 
invading the empire, and forced them to retire. Komanos 
was regarded in Constantinople, says the great contemporary 
historian of the age, as a divinely sent protector for the de- 
fence of religion. 

During Lent in 1202, Ivan of Bulgaria was again at the 
from the ^lead of a large army devastating territory in the 
Bulgarians. Uhodope, whcnce, passiug eastward, he laid siege on 
Good Friday to Yarna. It was defended by a body of Italians 
in the pay of the emperor ; but no one appears to have be- 
lieved that he would attempt an assault at a time so generally 
observed in both churches as a holy season. They were dis- 
appointed, however. The city was attacked and taken, the 
walls were destroyed, and the enemy returned in triumph to 
Bulgaria. Manuel Camyzes, the captured leader of the im- 
perial troops, who had remained prisoner in Bulgaria, had 
begged tiie emperor to pay the ransom demanded by his 
captors from the property which the emperor was supposed to 
be guarding in trust. When Alexis refused, Manuel joined 
the Bulgarians, assisted them in sacking Prosacus, passed down 
through Macedonia into Thessaly as far as the Yale of Tempe, 
and plundered even the Morea. Alexis sent one of his sons- 
in-law, who succeeded in compelling him to leave Thessaly, 
and in forcing him and Ivan to come to terms. 

The short reign of Alexis, like that of his predecessors, was 
troubled with a host of pretenders to the throne, and 

Numeroaa i m i • n ", "^ v* 

pretenders to while he was Continually engafred with external 

the throne. ... ./ o o 

enemies, his most constant foes were those of his 
own household. He had no son. Many candidates for the 
imperial succession were suggested, and were supported by 
those who believed that in their election they saw a means of 
furthering their own interests. Among those best qualified 
for the dignity lyas Manuel Camyzes Protostrator. He, how- 
ever was strongly opposed by John Sebastocrator, his uncle. 
Each of the three brothers of the emperor, as well as his 
brother-in-law, had a son. Each of the four fathers, all of 
whom, it may be mentioned, had been blinded by Andronicos, 
was desirous of seeing his own son upon the throne, and 
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plotted to attain that end. Apparently these rival candidates, 
or their protectors, were willing to wait until the death of 
Alexis, or at least to be content if they could succeed in ob- 
taining from the emperor a recommendation or nomination 
which should come into eflEect upon his death. Other aspirants, 
however, outside the near relatives of the emperor, attempted 
to deprive Alexis of the throne. A certain John Comnenos, 
who was nicknamed the Fat, entered the Great Church with 
his followers, who were mostly of the nobility, and, taking 
down a small crown which hung suspended over the altar, put 
it upon his head, and was proclaimed emperor. He took pos- 
session without difficulty of the Great Palace, took his seat 
upon the throne, and proceeded at once to make a distribution 
of the great offices of state. His followers proclaimed him 
throughout the city, and a mob seemed to think itself entitled 
to the reward for having shouted for him of pillaging the 
houses of the wealthy. John apparently thought his position 
secure, for at night he took no precautions for guarding the 
palace. The emperor, who had probably been absent at the 
palace of Blachern, assembled his friends, who made a night 
attack by sea, joined the guards who had remained faith- 
ful or indifferent, surprised the followers of John near the 
hippodrome, entered the palace and beheaded the pretender. 

About the same time Michael, a natural son of John 
Sebastocrator, who had been sent to levy the taxes due by 
the province of Mylassa, in Caria, made an attempt to obtain 
the throne. Troops were sent against him, and he was de- 
feated. Like so many other pretenders and enemies of the 
empire, he sought and found refuge among the Turks. From 
the sultan he received troops with which he pillaged the 
cities and country round the Meander. The emperor set out 
in ISTovember to attack him. In returning to Constantinople 
he stopped to take the hot baths at Pythia, near tlie modern 
Talova, on the Gulf of Ismidt. A violent storm, however, 
forced his party to take shelter on Prinkipo, whence they re- 
turned to Chalcedon and the capital. 

At the time when Manuel Camyzes had given his assistance 
to the Bulgarians and had been ravaging Thessaly and the 
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Morea, another rebel gave trouble. This was John Spyri- 
donaces, a man of low origin, who had raised himself to be 
the treasurer of the empire. The troops, however, who were 
sent against him under Alexis, the son-in-law of the emperor, 
made short work of the rebellion, and the emperor had the 
satisfaction of seeing, about the same time, the suppression of 
this revolt, the expulsion of Manuel Camyzes, and the re- 
capture of several towns. 

To the list of rebels must be added also, though belonging 
Isaac of cy- to the early part of the reign, the name of that Isaac 
P'"^' Comnenos whom we have already seen as the captor 

of Cyprus and the defeated of Kichard the Lion-hearted. 
Nicetas states that the captor gave him as a slave to an 
Englishman, that Isaac broke liis cliains, declared himself 
emperor, and made a bold attempt to attain the sovereign 
authority. Tiie emperor, acting on the suggestion of his wife, 
invited him to come to court, but Isaac haughtily refused, 
replying that he was a sovereign, and not a subject, and that 
he had learned to command and not to obey. As usual 
among these pretenders, he applied for assistance to the 
Turks, promising tliem in return a great number of conces- 
sions. Even the Turks would liave nothing to do with a man 
whose cruelty had alienated his own subjects and made his 
name universally detested, and who was likely, therefore, to 
stand no chance of success. He died before he was able to 
cause serious trouble to the empire, but under circumstances 
which gave rise to the suspicion that lie had been poisoned by 
his cup-bearer on the instigation of the emperor. 

While the reign of Alexis was troubled with these various 
Ti-onWeswith pretcndcrs to the throne, while Bulgarians and 
the Turks. Wallachs gave him no rest on the north, while the 
foreign colonies and the states to which they belonged were 
making almost continual attacks upon other portions of the 
empire in Europe, the Turks were still a constant source of 
trouble. "We have seen that on the death of Kilidji-Arslan, 
Sultan of Iconium, a division had taken place of the Seljukian 
empire among his sons. Shortly after Alexis came to the 
throne, Mahsud, Sultan of Angora, one of the most important 
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of these divisions, laid siege to Dadybra in Paplilagonia. The 
emperor liad himself gone into Asia Minor to put down the 
revolt of Alexis, the Cilician pretender, who had sought and 
obtained aid from this Sultan of Angora. He urged the 
inhabitants of Dadybra to hold out, and they maintained the 
defence of their city bravely during four months, but, as no 
succor was forthcoming, they made terms with the besiegers. 
They surrendered the city on condition of being allowed to 
leave with their women, children, and goods. The emperor, 
finding that his safety required him to return to the capital, 
was obliged to confirm the surrender. 

A little later, in 1198, Alexis was at war with the Sultan . 
of Iconium, named Kaikhosro. The war arose out of a slight 
matter, which, but that the emperor and sultan were always 
ready to contend with each other, might easily have been 
arranged. Two Arab horses having been sent as a present to 
the emperor by the Sultan of Alexandria, were stopped by 
Kaikhosro, and one of them had its leg broken while in his 
possession. Kaikhosro expressed his regret and offered to send 
others, but the emperor, either enraged at the insult, or want- 
ing a pretext for war against a prince who had so often given 
aid to his enemies, imprisoned all the merchants in Constan- 
tinople who were the subjects of the Sultan of Iconium, and 
allowed their houses to be pillaged. Thereupon the sultan 
immediately declared war, ravaged all the imperial territory 
around the Meander, and captured a great number of prisoners. 
Worse than this, he energetically carried out a policy which 
inflicted a severe blow on the empire. The subjects of Alexis 
in Asia Minor, who had been heavily taxed, were by no means 
well affected towards the emperor personally', and were weary 
of the various demands upon them. The sultan collected his 
prisoners, gave them lands according to their social rank, pro- 
vided them houses at Philomelium, near Iconium ; distributed 
seed-corn and provisions among them, promised that he would 
make their peace with the emperor, and that if the latter re- 
fused they should become his subjects, with the right of ex- 
emption from all taxes for five years, and of a light taxation 
afterwards. The treatment of these prisoners had the effect 
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which the sultan desired. It drew from the Asiatic provinces 
of the empire a considerable number of emigrants, and made 
further conquests easier. In the words of Nicetas, the cities 
of Greece were depopulated to make colonies in the territory 
of the barbarians.' Tlie opposition which Alexis made was of 
a very feeble character, partly because tlie presence of other 
enemies required his return to the capital, and partly because 
he himself was suffering from gout. 

As the century closed, the history of the Seljukian Turks 
entered upon a phase which at another time might, as we have 
seen, have enabled the empire to recover lost ground. The 
division of the Sultanate of Iconium was itself an advantage 
to tlie empire, but a further gain was sliortly obtained by the 
jealousies of the sons of Kilidji Arslan. On the death of one 
of these, two out of the others who had divided their father's 
empire among them contended for the succession of their 
dead brother. The victor then attacked Kaikhosro, Sultan of 
Iconium, who was the son of a Christian mother, and was 
hated on that account." Kaikhosro thereupon made a truce 
with the empire. He subsequently asked the aid of Leo, King 
of Armenia, but was nevertheless defeated and came to Con- 
stantinople, where he was allowed to live as a private citizen. 
The further quarrels among the sons of Kilidji-Arslan contrib- 
uted to make tlie end of the century a favorable opportunity 
in the eyes of the pope, and of other Western statesmen, for 
striking an effective blow at Moslemism. 

' Nicetas usually aud correctly speaks of the subjects of the Greek- 
speaking Eoman empire as Romans. The inhabitants — to this day almost 
purely Greek — of the western provinces of Asia Minor he calls Greeks. 

^ That the Turkish sultans were often the sons of Christian slaves has 
had a very important effect upon Turkish histoiy. This is a point which 
the late Mr. Scudaraore carefully examined. The undoubtedly able sul- 
tans who cari-ied the Turkish arms successfully, first to Constantinople 
and then to the gates of Vienna, were almost in every case the sons of 
Christian mothers, and were therefore, after a few generations, of almost 
purely European descent. The decline in ability among the Ottoman 
sultans dates from the destruction in the last century of the corsairs who 
ravaged the coasts of Italy, France, Spain, and, in the previous century, 
even the south coast of England, for the capture of slaves. 
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The troubles of the empire were now crowding upon it, 
and Alexis was not the man to meet them with 

Demoraliza- . 

tioii ofthe success. Jde had begun his reign amid a consider- 

empire. 

able amount of- popularity. He had promised to 
maintain that which was good in the policy of his predecessor, 
to remove the restrictions in the way of trade, and especially 
to appoint the most capable men to govern instead of selling 
public offices. Eut he was surrounded by creatures who had 
placed him upon the throne, and who intended to bo rewarded 
for their trouble. These men acquired immense wealth by 
selling their influence and the favor of the sovereign. We 
have already seen how they induced him to grant monopolies. 
They publicly sold the highest dignities and the governor- 
ships of the provinces. Not only nobles, but money lenders 
and changers, Scythians and Syrians, were able to buy the 
title of csesar. The empress herself was at the head of the 
avaricious gang which traded on the weakness of the emperor. 
Her brother-in-law, Michael Stryphnos, tlie admiral of the 
imperial fleet, used his office solely to enrich himself, and sold 
the stores from the arsenal, confident that his influence with 
the empress would save him from punishment. The emperor 
made a feeble protest against her conduct, and was supported 
by some of the nobles, wlio openly charged her with unfaith- 
fulness. Notwithstanding that she claimed a public trial, she 
was shut up in a monastery, and remained thus banished from 
the court for six months, after which she returned again to 
the palace to become a centre of evil influence. An incident 
is mentioned by Nicetas which is strikingly like what has 
happened in Constantinople in our time, and what is happen- 
ing continually throughout the Turkish empire at the present 
day. From the manner, however, in which Nicetas makes 
mention of the fact, it was evidently of rare and exceptional 
occurrence, even among the worst days of the Byzantine em- 
pire. A jailer, who had probably bought his appointment, 
allowed his prisoners to leave the jail at night, and shared 
with them the proceeds of their plunder. He was accused 
of the offence, and, although the emperor promised to pun- 
ish him, was set at liberty. Popular feeling, however, was 
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much more healthy at Constantinople then than now. A 
workman having been beaten by this jailer, the companions 
of his guild came together, attempted to seize the offender, 
and to lynch him for his misdeeds. When they found that 
he had fled, they hastened to the Great Church to proclaim a 
new emperor. The guards, however, opposed their entrance. 
A tumult was raised, and the news was conveyed to Alexis, 
who was at Chrysopolis. He sent orders to attack the peo- 
ple, but the mob fought with stones, scattered the troops, 
broke open the prisons, set free the prisoners, and destroyed 
a Saracen mosque. The son-in-law of the emperor appeared 
with a fresh detachment of troops, but even then the mob, 
consisting of unarmed and unarmored men, fought valiantly 
against well-clad troops. Some of them threw down the tiles 
from the houses, others attacked with stones. The fight was 
kept up till night, during M'hich the mob dispersed. The 
populace, on other occasions, made demonstrations against the 
attempts of the court to extort money by iinlawful means 
from private citizens, and numerous instances are recorded 
which show that the people of the capital would not tolerate 
anything like general or unusual oppression. 

Nicetas himself charges the emperor with having been in 
league with a pirate. He states that Alexis sent a certain 
Francopolous with six galleys to the Black Sea, on pretext of 
collecting the salvage of a ship which had been wrecked near 
Kerasund, but in reality to plunder the merchants who lived 
at Aminsos, a town on the coast near Kerasund. Francopo- 
lous plundered all the ships he could find, whether going to or 
from Constantinople. Some of tlie merchants escaped, came 
to Constantinople, and entered the Great Church with can- 
dles in their hands as suppliants demanding justice. The 
emperor threw all the blame upon the pirate. His subjects 
obtained no redress. Those of the Sultan of Aminsos who 
had been similarly plundered were more fortunate, and the 
emperor was compelled to give as an indemnity fifty of the ^ 
silver-lead mines with which the north shore of the coast of 
Asia Minor abounds. In this instance, as in so many others, 
the necessity of money to meet his personal expenditure and 
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that of the creatures around him was the motive which led to 
his infamous conduct. The excessive amount of taxation 
which he liad levied upon his own subjects had made him un- 
popular, while the restrictions upon trade made with the same 
object, and in violation of the capitulations, had contributed 
to alienate the Venetians and Pisans, as well as his own mer- 
chants. To maintain himself upon the throne he was com- 
pelled to bribe the nobles and the populace ; to raise money 
for maintaining the defence against Turks, Wallachs, and 
Italians, his exactions had become intolerable. The trading 
classes were crushed down under taxation. The capital, in- 
stead of being the city which gathered through tlie govern- 
ment an immense income, which was in great part distributed 
among the citizens, had become the city where the inhabitants 
felt most heavily the exactions of their ruler. These exac- 
tions made the people anxious for any change, hopeful that 
any new emperor would be less exacting than the actual oc- 
cupant of the throne. Tlie inhabitants of the provinces were 
not less dissatisfied. They had lost the sense of protection 
and security with which, during long centuries, the new Eome 
had surrounded them. They, moreover, had lost their respect 
for the imperial city, which had seen within a generation so 
many changes and attempted changes of rulers. The revenues 
of the empire had been squandered by the last three occupants 
of the throne, partly in useless gratification of their own love 
of luxury, partly in maintaining themselves upon the throne. 
The whole population had lost patriotism under the belief 
that the existing order of things was not worth defending. 
The machinery of government had been strained to the utmost 
during the period when Constantinople had been occupied 
with dynastic struggles. Koads were neglected ; bridges, har- 
bors, aqueducts, and fortifications were allowed to fall into 
ruins. Governors were too frequently changed. The organ- 
ization of tlie army was allowed to get out of order. The 
navy had been sacrificed. People even lost confidence in the 
administration of justice. The dynastic struggles had pro- 
duced anarchy and national demoralization. Contemporane- 
ously with these struggles, there was no side of the empire 
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which was not repeatedly attacked, and these attacks were 
often, as in the case of Tancred's expedition, and as in the 
case of the Turkish attack following the accession of Androni- 
cos, due directly to the dynastic troubles ; while in other cases, 
where it is inexact to say that they were the direct cause, the 
attacks were invited by the disturbed state of the empire. 
The opposition of pretenders to the throne, the struggles and 
differences in the imperial family within the city, and the at- 
tacks from without, contributed tremendously to the weaken- 
ing of the empire. 



CHAPTER Y. 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIRE BY THE CETISADES. 

The crusades, and especially the third, contributed not a 
little to the weakeniug of the empire. When the continual 
inroads of the Saracens, and, at a later date, of the Turks, had 
begun to tell upon the strength of the empire, Western Eu- 
rope grew alarmed at Mahometan progress. Although the 
pope had summoned Christian princes to take up the cross, 
yet the movement of which he made himself the head, and 
which resulted in the first crusade, was in great part sponta- 
neous. The first crusade, which was also the most successful, 
was the one with the least careful organization, and is in this 
sense correctly described by Michaud, the historian of the 
crusades, as a republican movement. Its members were in- 
spired by a religious fervor which formed an excellent basis 
for discipline. 

At an early period the emperors of the East were glad to 
Difficnities in ^^.kc advantage of the religious movement in the 
Sonbe-"^' West, in order to inflict a defeat upon the common 
eadera ana enemy of Christendom. I have already traced the 
empue. history of the first and second crusades in so far as 

they affected the empire, and have shown that the soldiers of 
the West found the Seljukian Turks of Asia Minor the most 
formidable enemies they had to encounter. In 1137 the em- 
peror, John Comnenos, took an active part in the crusade and 
captured several cities. His intention was to make Antioch 
his base of operations against the Mahometans. But the old 
spirit of jealousy between the members of the Eastern and 
Western Churches soon displayed itself. John considered 
that as the cities and countries taken from the Saracens had 
been captured by them from the empire, they ought to be 
placed under his rule. This interfered with the plan of form- 
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ing an independent Cliristian state under the suzerainty of 
the pope. Hence the soldiers of the East and the "West re- 
spectively looked with jealousy on each other's conquests. 
The pope naturally took the side of the Latin soldiers, and in 
1137 ordered all who recognized his authority to leave Con- 
stantinople if John persisted in his design of taking possession 
of Antioch and of the places captured by the Crusaders. 

The empire continued, however, to be desirous of obtaining 
the aid of the Crusaders ; and in the reign of Manuel we find 
the churches of the East seeking the aid of the pope and of 
the Christians of the West. Tiie favor shown by Manuel dur- 
ing the whole of his reis-n towards the Latin colonies in Con- 
stantinople — and which was the most unpopular part of his 
policy — the constant attempts which he made, and especially 
in 1166, to bring about a union of the churches even at the 
expense of the recognition of the supremacy of the Bishop of 
the Elder Eome, are all indications of that able emperor's de- 
sire to make as much use as possible of the great religious 
movement of the West. But the feeling of hostility between 
the two churches was too strong to allow of a harmonious 
working together of their respective forces. The great breach 
in tlie Christian Church had been, during several centuries, 
continually widening. The Eastern Church, which was the 
more educated, had occupied itself with philosophical and the- 
ological questions with which the churchmen of the West 
gave themselves little trouble. The West had been more en- 
gaged with the spread of Christianity than with the accuracy 
of its teaching. The Eastern called itself Orthodox. The 
Western claimed rather to be Catholic; and the difference in 
the names by which each chose to be called gives an indica- 
tion of the difference of the leading tendency of each Church 
respectively. " The East," says Dean Milman, " enacted creeds; 
the West, discipline." ' The East was occupied with specu- 



' Dean Stanley points out that the Orthodox Church has a special cel- 
ebration of orthodoxy, and that at the beginning of Lent the anathemas 
against heresy take the place of the curses on crimes, which in the Eng- 
lish Church are pronounced on Ash Wednesday. — " Eastern Church,'' p. 23. 
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lation, the West with practice. The want of harmony between 
the two churches continually displayed itself; and in the 
twelfth century, with which we are most concerned, there 
took place the definite, formal separation between the Catholic 
and the Orthodox churches. 

Meantime in the West, and in the latter half of the twelfth 
Decline of the ccutury, the Spirit of chivalry and the religious en- 
uamoSITe" thusiasHi which had been the chief motive forces of 
crasadeis. ^jjg £j,g(. ^^^ sccoud crusades were rapidly disap- 
pearing. The nobles of Western Europe were beginning to 
find occupation at home. A movement had begun among 
them which spread to England, and in the time of John pro- 
duced lasting benefits at Runnymead. The barons of the 
West were beginning to make common cause with the peo- 
ple against incompetent sovereigns. The noble and lofty 
ideal which the early Crusaders had tried to realize, which a 
few years later was revived in Saint Louis, was in great part 
forgotten. These men, from Godfrey downwards, had dreamed 
of establishing Christ's kingdom, of trying to execute an almost 
impossible task, because it was that which God had given them.' 
The Crusader afiixed the cross to his shoulder in order that he 
might " offer to God cross for cross, passion for passion, and 
that by mortifying his desires and making himself like unto 
Christ he might share with him in the resurrection."" To us 
Jerusalem is an ancient city with more or less sacred or archae- 
ological associations, to be reached easily by steam from Mar- 
seilles, and shortly by rail from Jaffa. To the Christian of 
the twelfth century it was very far distant, the marvel of the 
earth, and so filled with relics and other memorials of the Di- 
vine Life, that it was readily confounded with the heavenly 
Jernsalem. The crusades, in their practical effect, helped the 
young nations of the West to shake off their provinciality, to 

' Tlie work of the ci-usades is repeatedly called opvs Dei, e. g., "Anon. 
Suessionensis,''p. 5, "Exuvise Sacrae," and in many other places. The rec- 
ords of their work are Genta Dei. The Crusaders themselves aieDei2Mp- 
ulus. ("Recueil," i. 256, and elsewhere.) They fought bravely pour le 
party de Dieu. — " Lect. Long. Exuv. Sac," ii. 14. 

" " Lect. Long. Exuv. Sac." ii. 11. 
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absorb a part of the civilization of the East, and to think of 
something better tlian family or feudal quarrels. They pre- 
vented the civilization of the West from becoming crystallized. 
They kept alive the great ideal of a kingdom presided over by 
the King of Eighteousness, the Prince of Peace, under whose 
rule the continual state of warfare, the bloodshed, the treach- 
ery, the cruelty, that the Crusaders found among their own 
people, as among all half-civilized races, should cease. They 
breathed throughout the Western nations the breath of a com- 
mon life, furnished them with a high ideal, and gave a great 
impetus to poetry in Western literature. 

As we reach the end of the twelfth century we come to the 
end of this noble dream. The nations of the West were pre- 
paring to reap the harvest of results which had sprung from 
their efforts, by themselves developing national life, national 
art, and national literature. The crusading spirit, though it 
still existed, had lost much of its freshness ; and each succes- 
sive effort made by the forces of Christendom upon the Sara- 
cens was made with less fervor, less religious spirit, and less 
spontaneity than the effort which had preceded it. 
/During the crusades the men of the West were continually 
brought into contact with the inhabitants of the 

TheCrnsad- ° n ■ , , , ■ ,. i -n 

ersandthe JNow Komc, and With Other subiects of the Jiyzan- 

EomauB. mi i ■ 

tine emperor, ihe characteristic differences be- 
tween them come out with great clearness in the pages of 
Anna Comnena, and, at a later date, in those of ISTicetas, of 
William of Tyre, of Yillehardouin, and a host of other con- 
temporary historians. While it is clear that the men of the 
West were comparatively a horde of barbarians, who entered 
and finally destroyed a refined and civilized capital, the vir- 
tues and vices of tlie two races stand out with equal distinct- 
ness. The Crusaders felt, spoke, and acted in presence of the 
civilization, but also of the unmanly luxury, the lying and 
treachery, of the Byzantine court, as Englishmen have so often 
done in presence of some of the courts of farther Asia. They 
were rough and rude, drunken and licentious, and at times 
could be false and cruel. But their falseness and cruelty, com- 
pared with that of the Byzantines, were those of an averao-e 
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English private soldier in comparison with the craftiness and 
falseness, the ingenuity and persistence in cruelty, of an East- 
ern sovereign of the worst type- In their way, and accord- 
ing to their lights, they were religious, by which I mean that 
they were actuated, not only with a profound belief that they 
were doing a duty which God had appointed them, but that 
they hated lying and cowardice and cruelty, because they be- 
lieved them to be sinful. The religion of the West, though 
allied with numberless superstitions, existed side by side with 
a sense of duty. The religion of the East was not only in- 
volved in an almost equal number of superstitions, but seemed 
to the Crusaders to be divorced from morality. The great de- 
fect of the Eastern churches then, as now, was the very slight 
effect which they exercised upon the conduct of life. Com- 
paratively indifferent to morality, they were jealously watch- 
ful of the last iota of what they chose to consider orthodoxy. 
The Byzantines were ready to spend their time in discussing 
the attributes of the Unknowable, in arguing upon some shade 
of meaning to be attached to a phrase in tlie creed or to the 
performance of a ceremony. All the intellectual ability of 
the race seemed, at times, to be spent in subtile hair-splitting. 
The Western Crusaders could no more hold their own in ar- 
gument with the Greeks than an English private in presence 
of a Bengalee. But they could get to the root of the matter, 
could recognize, in spite of the shower of words with whicli 
the Byzantines sought to deceive them, what was right and 
what was wrong. They lost patience occasionally, and when 
they saw that their opponents were endeavoring to entangle 
them in words, boldly told them that they were not to be thus 
deceived. Man for man, they felt themselves stronger than 
the Byzantines, and with the contempt of ignorance despised 
them on account of their wealth and learning. On the other 
hand, the Byzantines wrote and spoke of them as barbarians, 
recognized their superiority in strength and energy, but 
thought of them in return as ignorant men and as fanatics. 

The disastrous failures of the second and third crusades 
were attributed, for the most part unjustly, to the intrigues 
and hostility of the Emperor of the New Eome. In the 
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second crusade, which commenced in 1147, the armies of the 

Cross were led, respectively, by Conrad, the first 

with the sec- Swabian king, and founder of the line of Swabian 

oud crusade. „ , t • • e ^^ -r> "[? „ 

emperors of the western division oi the Itoman h,m- 
pire, and by Louis VII. of France. Conrad's army was the first 
to reach the dominions under therule of Constantinople. Tliere 
was fair reason to believe that the Crusaders wonld be well 
received. The Eastern Empire, even more than the West, 
was at this time interested in resisting and driving back the 
various Moslem races that had already swamped so consider- 
able a part of its territory, and had invited the Crusaders to 
share in this task. Moreover, Conrad and Manuel, the reign- 
ing Byzantine emperor, had married sisters, and family affec- 
tion might have aided the two to work harmoniously together. 
But the brothers-in-law were jealous of each other, and fam- 
ily quarrels added fuel to the unfriendly feeling whicli soon 
displayed itself. It must be noticed, in fairness to the empire, 
that it was hardly possible that the Western army should 
march across the Balkan peninsula without giving cause for 
dissatisfaction. Tlie messengers sent by Manuel estimated 
the number of men who had crossed the Danube at ninety 
thousand. The army was at once attended by another of By- 
zantine troops, intended to see that the Crusaders complied 
with the conditions on which they had been allowed to enter 
Manuel's territory. But the army, as indeed all armies at that 
time, was much less under discipline than are those of modern 
states. The crusading armies, in particular, had so much of a 
volunteer character about them that great license had to be 
allowed. Conrad's was attended by an unusual number of 
pilgrims, over whom it was difficult to exercise control. Pil- 
grimages in the East are in our own day, usually, at least, oc- 
casions for the widest license. The pilgrims among the Cru- 
saders were ready to plunder the inJiabitants of the districts 
through which they passed on every occasion. As great num- 
bers of them were without money, plunder was indeed neces- 
sary if they were to live. The inlyibitants naturally demand- 
ed high prices, and, perhaps, as naturally cheated the Crusad- 
ers as much as possible. Conrad seems to have done his best 
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to preserve order, but neither his precautions, nor those of 
Manuel, were sufficient to prevent continual attacks, with the 
object of phinder, on the inhabitants of the country tlirough 
which the army was passing. Before long the provinces were 
ransacked by pilgrims and troops alike for provisions — as if 
they formed part of an enemy's country. The Bulgarians and 
other subjects of the empire retaliated. A relation of Conrad 
was plundered and murdered in a monaster}' at Adrianople 
by Byzantine soldiers. Conrad, who had advanced two days' 
journey beyond that city, sent back a body of troops under 
his nephew, the celebrated Frederic Barbarossa, to punish the 
offenders. The monastery was burned. Tiie Byzantine troops 
were attacked, and it was not until after several men had been 
killed that the commander of the imperial troops succeeded in 
preventing a general engagement. The incident served to in- 
crease the ill-feeling that existed between the two armies. 
At length the Crusaders reached Constantinople, and behaved 
in its vicinity as if they were in an enemy's country. Tlie 
beautiful villas of the Byzantine nobles and merchants exist- 
ing in the neighborhood of the capital were ruthlessly plun- 
dered and destroyed. After passing the Bosphorus the army 
began to encounter more serious difficulties, and met with a 
series of disasters. The latter were due partly to bad manage- 
ment and partly to the difficulties inherent to the enterprise 
itself. The difficulty of finding provisions in a country which 
was already thinly inhabited, and the inhabitants of which 
were treated as enemies, was the first cause of these disasters. 
The fact that the journey was made in summer through a 
country which was even then largely troubled with malarial 
fever added much to the difficulties. All their misfortunes 
were attributed by tlie Crusaders to the Greeks, and a dispo- 
sition began to develop itself very early among the former to 
conquer Christian people when they were unable to subdue 
the Mahometans. 

The division of Crusaders under Louis VII. met that under 
the leadership of Conrad at Nicfea. The feeling of hostility 
created among the French division was not less than that 
which had been aroused among the Teutons. Louis found 
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tlie subjects of the Emperor Manuel not less exacting than 
had Conrad. It must be said to his credit that he put down 
disorder in his camp with a stronger hand. Soldiers found 
plundering were severely punished. Some were sentenced 
to the loss of their hands and feet. Both king and nobles 
had about them much more of the religious spirit of the 
Crusaders than was to be found in the division under Conrad. 
Louis seems also to have prevented his army being encum- 
bered by so large a crowd of camp-followers and pilgrims as 
accompanied Conrad. In spite, however, of the more com- 
plete organization of his army, it was with difficulty that 
he made his way to Constantinople.' On his arrival an 
incident occurred which showed the bitter feeling of hostility 
towards the Greeks which had sprung up, and the intensity 
of the sentiment which had led the Crusaders to take up 
arms. While the army was encamped before the capital 
they learned that Manuel had concluded the treaty with the 
Sultan of Iconium, of which I have already spoken. The 
shock to the Christians of the West was severe. The alliance 
was treason to the cause of Christianity. If we assume that 
the sole cause in dispute between the northern and the se- 
ceding states of America was that of slavery, that tlie North 
fought with the sole object of setting the slaves free, and that 
England had made an alliance with the South, we may judge 
what the feelings of the French Crusaders were from what the 
feelings of every honest and righteous man would have been 
in our times. A council was held in the French camp. In- 
dignation was loudly expressed, and the Bishop of Langresi 
proposed that before attempting the deliverance of Christ's 
sepulchre they should punish Christ's enemies in Constanti- 
nople. Better counsels prevailed. All the invective, the 
indignation, and the eloquence of the bishop and his party 
were in vain. The French nobles declared that they had 
taken the cross to fight against infidels and to defend Jeru- 



1 Heyd (" Geschiclite des Levantehandels," p. S43) observes with justice 
that it is remarkable, considering the anno3'ance Manuel had received from 
the Latins, that he allowed the Crusaders to pass through the empire. 
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salem. It was not their business to punish heretics or de- 
stroy Christian cities. 

The army crossed the Bosphorus and pushed forward tow- 
ards the Turkish dominions in Asia Minor. But fever, the 
necessity of finding forage, and the difiiculty of making 
progress over a country where tlie roads had been destroyed, 
greatly reduced the numbers of the army. Many of the sick 
had to be abandoned. Louis embarked witli the bulk of his 
army at Adalia for Antioch. Seven thousand men were left 
behind. These attempted to force their way along the coast 
to Antioch, but with disastrous results. Most of them perished ' 
in the attempt, though a few saved their lives by embracing 
Mahometan ism. 

The attempt upon Damascus under the combined efforts of 
Faiinre of Louis, Conrad, and Baldwin of Jerusalem complete- 
tribu^ttdto ly failed. Much had been expected of this crusade ; 
empire. preparations had been made on a gigantic scale by 

both the nations of the West; and when at length the tidings 
reached Europe of terrible disasters and general failure men's 
hearts sank within them. In the West fault was largely at- 
tributed to the schismatic Christians of the East. They had 
betrayed Christ ; they had assisted his enemies ; they had 
united themselves now with the Turks and now with the 
Saracens in order to defeat the cause of the Cross. The dis- 
order, the jealousies among the Western soldiers, the want of 
discipline, were for a while forgotten. The news of the 
apostasy of the emperor of the New Eome, in allying himself 
with the infidel, deepened the prejudice against what was 
called the treachery of the Greeks. In the months and years 
during which the evil tidings came pouring into the West 
every fresh calamity was attributed to the heretical schis- 
matics of the East. 

The failure of the next, that is, of the third, crusade, which 
The third "^as undertaken in 1187, still further increased the 
crusade. auimosity of the people of the West towards the 
subjects of the 'New Eome. 

&iladin had succeeded in again bringing Egypt under the 
spiritual rule of the Caliph of Bagdad. In 1187 he had 
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captured Jerusalem, and nearly all Palestine was again under 
Moslem rule. William, Archbishop of Tyre, the chronicler 
who has left us the most complete account of this crusade, was, 
with others, commissioned by the pope to preach a Holy War. 
He went to France, met Henry II. of England and Philip 
Augustus of France, who laid down their arms on his invita- 
tion to join in a nobler warfare. He pointed out to them that 
tlie Christian states of the East, whose duty it was to protect 
the West from the invasions of the Saracens, were reduced to 
the cities of Tyre, Antioch, and Tripoli ; that the people of 
forty Christian cities had been chased from their homes, spoiled 
of their goods, and were wandering among the miscreants of 
Asiawithoutfindingastone whereon tolaytheirheads. Accord- 
ing to the Monk of Peterborough, lie preached so successfully 
that both kings determined to take up the cross, and from 
enemies became friends. A tax for the purpose of the crusade 
was levied both in England and France upon those who should 
not take part in the expedition, and was known as the Saladin 
tithe. The friendship of the two kings was of short duration ; 
but on the death of Henry his son Kichard entered heartily 
into the preparations for the crusade. The kings and the pope, 
warned by the disorders of the previous expedition, made 
stringent rules for the preservation of discipline. Gambling 
was forbidden. As the presence of women in the first crusade 
had given rise to much trouble, orders were given that they 
should not be allowed to join tlie new expedition. 

Frederic Barbarossa, the nephew of Conrad, whom he had 
already accompanied into the Holy Land, took charge of the 
great German division of the Crusaders. It was this division 
of the army which passed through the dominions of the new 
emperoi", Isaac Angelos. Frederic had not only experience, 
but great natural ability. He was able to prevent some of 
the worst evils which liad attended the march of the German 
array under Conrad. No pilgrim was allowed to accompany 
the army unless he could show that he possessed sufiicient 
money to maintain him for two years. Discipline was fairly 
maintained. Careful dispositions were taken for the supply 
of food, and the emperor was himself anxious to avoid any- 
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tiling like hostility between his army and the Byzantine 
troops. Frederic sent an embassy to Saladin requesting him 
to surrender Jerusalem. The answer was a declaration of 
war. He sent another embassy to Kilidji Arslan, the Sultan 
of Iconium, which apparently met with greater success. The 
Turkish sultan was accused by the Moslem writers of belong- 
ing to the sect of philosophers, and was indeed believed by 
Pope Alexander III. to have secretly embraced Christianity', 
or to be ready to do so. The "Sultan of the Turks, the 
Armenians, and the Syrians," as he styled himself, promised 
help of various kinds to Frederic, and Europe was astonished 
at the novel sight of fifty Moslem knights who caine to bring 
these promises of aid. Frederic sent to Manuel to ask per- 
mission to pass through the Byzantine dominions, promising 
at the same time to prevent any disorder and to pay for all 
that was supplied them. A treaty according such permission 
was solemnly entered into. Frederic's progress, until he 
entered the empire, met with no obstacles. Bela, King of 
Hungary, received him with magnificence at the famous river 
fortress of Gran. As soon, however, as he had reached the 
imperial territories troubles began. The Wallachs, Bulga- 
rians, and Greeks, who remembered but too well what they 
had suffered from the former crusade a generation earlier, 
impeded his progress. The Servians asked the aid of Frederic 
against Isaac. Nicetas himself, the historian of Isaac An- 
geles, and who was at this time governor of Philippopolis, 
admits that the Greeks gave trouble and broke the treaty. 
Convoys of provisions on their way to Frederic were sent 
back. The passes were impeded by trunks of trees, which 
were placed there, as he alleges, by Isaac's orders.' The 
Germans, however, managed to reach Philippopolis by an un- 
expected route in August, 1189, and occupied the city. They 
found that the bulk of the inhabitants, alarmed at the ap- 
proach of what they regarded as a hostile army, had fled, and 
that the only occupants belonged to an Armenian colony 

' Nicetas is always bitterly hostile towards Isaac, and his statement, 
therefore, can hardly be taken as altogether trustworthy. 
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•which had long been settled there.' A little later the pro- 
tostrator, acting under the orders of Isaac, endeavored to 
snrppse the Germans while making a raid for provisions. 
But the Armenians had given notice of the ambuscade to 
Frederic. The Germans met Isaac's troops and utterly de- 
feated them. They attacked Adrianople and Didymotica and 
made raids into Macedonia and Thrace. Isaac was now only 
too anxious to get rid of the Crusaders, and therefore re- 
newed his treaty -with Frederic, agreed tliat his army should 
cross into Asia Minor by the Dardanelles, sent him nine 
hundred hostages, and prepared a flotilla of fifteen hundred 
ships and twenty-six galleys, on which the army passed out 
of the European dominions of the empire. Isaac, according to 
the Arab writers, still maintained the show of friendship with 
Saladin, and was, in fact, playing the double game of a weak 
man, professing to be friendly with Frederic while he was 
writing to Saladin that the German army was so weak that it 
would accomplish nothing. "When Frederic reached the do- 
minions of the Sultan of Iconium, the Turks endeavored to 
delay his progress. From them, however, he would brook no 
delay. He defeated the sultan's army in a pitched battle, 
stormed Iconium and captured it. The Turks, as 
witiithe usual, offered a continued resistance. "The more," 

Turks. . . 

says a report written by a pilgrim to the pope — " the 
more we killed, the more they multiplied. During many days 
M-e fought from morning till niglit." The army was in the 
greatest distress for want of food and forage, and was decimated 
by disease. All this time tlie Turks, or rather their ruler, 
Kilidji Arslan, professed to desire the friendship of the Ger- 
mans, so that the "Western chronicler remarks that the Turks 
were greater dissemblers than even the Greeks. In this cru- 
sade it was noted that the Christian populations, which had on 
previous occasions flocked to the Christian armies for support 
and to give aid, fled before it, a fact affording striking evidence 

' Nicetas, book ii. c. 4, is careful to point out tliat there was a great 
resemblance between the religious opinions of the Germans and those of 
the Armenians. They used unleavened bread, and had other customs 
■which had been " improved upon " by the Orthodox. 
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that the subjects of the empire had lost all hope of relief against 
the Mahometans from the soldiers of the West. 

As the army of Frederic advanced its sufferings became 
more intense. The Turks harassed them daily, and 

Complete n /• i mi • i i i 

failure of the yet Were always defeated. Ihe straits to which the 

expeditiou. >, i it .1 i xt 

(Jrusaders were reduced were terrible. . Horses 
were killed in order that their blood might be drunk. The 
foul, fever-impregnated water of the marshes became sweet to 
the soldiers in their extremitj'. Some even deserted the faitli 
and went over to the infidels. Yet the discipline preserved 
by Frederic was worthy of the race which lie led. The Ar- 
menian patriarch, writing to Saladin, describes the Germans 
as extraordinary men, of inextinguishable courage — an army 
subjected to the severest discipline and in which no crime re- 
mained unpunished. Passing from Asia Minor through the 
territory of the Armenians in Cilicia, Frederic proceeded to 
Antioch, and the conquest of Palestine appeared within liis 
grasp. There, however, his progress was checked. He died 
Death of ^^ Juuc, 1190, according to one account, from cold 
Frederic cauglit wliilo bathing in the Calycadnus, near Se- 
leucia. Nicetas, however, affirms that he was drowned in that 
river. The Greek liistorian, like tiie Western writers, does 
justice to liis ability, his burning zeal for Christianity, his 
bravery, and his disinterestedness. 

After his death his son, also named Frederic, became the 
leader of the German Crusaders. Their success was, how- 
ever, slight, and six months after his father's death the son 
perished with a good many of his followers. 

A hundred thousand Crusaders had left Europe. Only 
five thousand arrived in Palestine. Battle and disease had 
worked havoc among them. In all the country of North 
Syria, says an Arab writer, there was not a family which had 
not three or four German slaves. The German army, in the 
words of Michaud, overcame every enemy which it met, and 
disappeared at the moment when its obstacles and its dangers 
had been overcome. Saladin was for a time everywliere suc- 
cessful. 

While Kichard of England was on his way to Palestine, 

9 
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Conrad, the son of the Marquis of Montferrat, who, as we have 
Conrad in ^een, after the defence of Isaac Angelos in Constan- 
Jeraeaiem. tinoplc had refused to follow the emperor to Adri- 
anople, had gone to the Holy Land. In the year 1191 he was 
at Tyre, which he saved from an attack of the Saracens. His 
aged father had surrendered on his parole, and was prisoner in 
the hands of the Saracens at Damascus. Saladin promised 
to release him and to give him rich possessions in Syria if 
Conrad would open to him the gates of Tyre. If the son 
refused, Saladin threatened to place the old man in the fore- 
front of the battle. Conrad replied that he despised the gifts 
which Saladin offered, that the life of his father was less dear 
to him than the cause for which the Christians were fighting, 
and that if the sultan was sufficiently barbarous to kill an old 
man who had given himself up on parole, he would glory in 
being the son of a martyr. The city was saved. 

Conrad, like most of the members of his house, was full of 
ambition, and conceived the idea of making himself King of 
Jerusalem. On the death of Sybilla, the wife of Guy de La- 
signan, the heir to the sacred throne was her sister Isabella, 
who was wife of Humphrey of Thoron. Conrad determined 
to marry her, but there were two obstacles in the way : each 
party was already married. Conrad persuaded Isabella to ap- 
ply for a divorce on the ground that she had married Hum- 
phrey against her will. Conrad possessed, says Geoffrey de 
Yinsauf, the eloquence of Ulysses. He bribed the court and 
corrupted the clergy. In vain did the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury protest against the divorce as a bigamous or, as Geoffrey 
says, a trigamous marriage, and threaten the thunders of the 
Church. A council of churchmen declared Isabella's mar- 
riage null, and Conrad, who had already been married in Con- 
stantinople, where his M-ife was still living, took to himself a 
second wife." 

' Conrad, who succeeded to the title of Marquis of Montferrat, is said 
to have been thrice married. Of his first wife nothing is known. His 
second was Theodora, sister of the Emperor Isaac Angelos, whom he 
married in 1186, at the time when he was present in Constantinople and 
gave aid in suppressing the rebellion of Branas. The story of the mar- 
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The archbishop excommunicated those who had contracted 
and those -who had agreed to the marriage. The scandal in- 
creased the discord which already existed among the Crusaders. 
Guy de Lusignan still claimed that the tlirone of Jerusalem 
was his. After considerable difficulty the Crusaders agreed 
to leave the choice to Eichard and Philip. The two kings, 
however, were themselves at enmity. Each accused the other 
of treason, and their subjects naturally took the part of their 
sovereigns. 

In April, Eichard of England left Messina, in Sicily, with a 
England con- hundred and fifty galleys for the Holy Land. It 
weakening '^^s in Connection with this enterprise that England 
the empire, contributed her share towards the weakening of the 
Byzantine empire. Isaac Comnenos had seized Cyprus and 

riage, as told by Nicetas, is that Isaac had sent to propose marriage be- 
tween his sister and Boniface of Montfcrrat, that when the messengers 
found that Boniface was already married and that Conrad was a widower, 
they considered that the proposal might be made to the latter, and that 
it would be more advantageous, since he was the elder brother. Their 
promises were large. Conrad accepted, and came to Constantinople and 
married Theodora. After defeating Branas he refused to follow the em- 
peror to Adrianople, alleging that he had not received sufficient honors, 
that the privilege of being caesar only conferred upon him the doubtful 
honor of wearing different colored buskins from ordinary mortals, and 
that he had married Theodora incidentally and attached no importance 
to the marriage {Trapepyov odov, Nicetas, p. 516 ; " obiter imperatoris soro- 
rem duxerat"). The account of Nicetas is in conformity with that of 
other historians. Robert de Clari, however (pp. 24-36), states that Con- 
rad escaped because he learned that Isaac had meditated treachery against 
him, that he had sent him out to fight Branas and had shut the gate of 
the city behind him, and that after his success he was warned that it was 
not safe for him to remain. 

The question whether Conrad's wife was living when he married Theo- 
dora is doubtful. Geoffrey is contradicted by Nicetas (p. 498) in saying 
that liis first wife was alive. The subject is examined in the "Recueil 
des Historiens Grecs," ii. 431. It appears to me that the balance of evi- 
dence is in favor of the opinion that Theodora was living at the time of 
the second marriage. See the " Itinerary of Richard I.," Bohn's Transla- 
tion, p. 141. The part played by the family of Montferrat in connection 
with the fall of Constantinople was more important than that played by 
any other family. 
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declared himself emperor of the island. He might have con- 
tinued to reigu had he not attacked Englishmen. Eichard's 
fleet was scattered in a storm. Three ships belonging to it 
were wrecked on the coast of Cyprus. The Englishmen who 
escaped from the wreck were imprisoned, put in irons, and 
their property ' confiscated. The act was done probably to 
convince Saladin that Isaac was his friend. Not content with 
this outrage, he ventured on an insult which a high-spirited 
man like Richard was not likely to forgive. Richard's sister 
and Berengaria of Navarre, to whom he was betrothed, sought 
shelter from a storm in the port of Limasol. The rebel em- 
peror refused to allow them to remain in his dominions. The 
ship proceeded to Rhodes, where Richard was then residing. 
He sailed at once for Cyprus, demanded the surrender of the 
English prisoners, and, when Isaac refused, landed his army. 
His attacks upon the emperor ended with the conquest of the 
whole island and the capture of Isaac himself. He carried 
the usurper with him to Palestine, and gave him as a slave to 
one of his followers. He ruled the island in Western fashion, 
established the feudal system, and soon changed a rich into a 
poor province. Subsequently he gave Cyprus to the Knights 
of the Temple. 

In the year 1192, Conrad, while still at Tj-re, was assassinated, 
as I have already mentioned, by an emissary of Khasis, the 
Old Man of the Mountain. There were suspicions at the time 
that the murder was done at the instigation of Richard, but, 
according to the Arab writers, the suspicions were unfounded. 
The leadership of the Crusaders was now in Richard's hands, 
but his hasty temper, and the same want of statesmanship 
which characterized his reign in England, caused the victories 
which he gained by his valor to be fruitless. In the begin- 
ning of 1193 the pope wrote to the English clergy that, on ac- 
count of the dissensions of its leaders, the crusade had not 
answered his expectations, and almost immediately after 
Richard left Palestine. 

With the truce signed between Saladin and Richard the 
Ftiiinreofthe third CTOsade came to an end. The united forces 
ihird crusade, ^f England, France, and Germany had been com- 
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pletely defeated. No expedition so numerous or so well ' 
equipped had either before or has since left Europe, and none 
has more signally failed. The Germans had lost a magnificent 
army and their emperor. The French and English had lost 
the flower of their chivalry. The disasters which had befallen 
the armies of the West had been of a crushing character. 
Germans, Frenchmen, and Englishmen alike had learned, by 
a terrible experience, with what a persistent, unrelenting, and 
dangerous enemy the Byzantine empire had to deal. It is, in 
fact, in reading the history of so gigantic a failure, that we 
realize what the strength of that empire had been which had 
been able to hold its own against the Turks. The Crusaders ■ 
in their dealings with tlie same enemy had had a similar 
experience. The imperial troops had also won almost every 
battle, had inflicted crushing defeats upon the Turks, had re- 
conquered the country again and again, but new hordes, ever 
pressing into Asia Minor from Central Asia, had enabled the 
enemy to fight successfully for Islam and to drain away the 
strength of the empire by ever-renewed struggles. 

Two years after the departure of Richard, namely, in 1195, 
the truce which he had concluded was broken. Saladin died 
suddenly in 1195, and his empire was at once divided. One 
of his sons, named Aziz, took Egypt; the eldest, named Afdal, 
became possessed of Palestine and Damascus ; and a third, Da- 
hir, of Aleppo. Saladin's brother, Malek-Adel, seized Mesopo- 
tamia. When Aziz and Afdal quarrelled, Malek-Adel took 
advantage of their differences to make himself sultan, and be- 
came master of Egypt, where, as we shall see, he played an 
important part in the outrage of the fourth crusade. 

At the end of 1196, Henry the Sixth, the Swabian successor 

of Frederic, determined to undertake a crusade, and 

mentaryex- for tliis purpose scut au cmbsssy to Constantinople 

pedition. i 1 ■ t t ^i 

to make exorbitant demands on the new emperor, 
Alexis. This crusade, which may be regarded as supplement- 
ary to the third, lasted but a few months and was a miserable 
failure. The emperor of the JSTew Kome dreaded the passage 
of the Crusaders through his territory, and for the first time 
in Byzantine history, says Nicetas, the emperor determined to 
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buy peace. Five thousand pounds of gold were promised to 
Henry as an annual contribution towards the crusade. The 
emperor levied a "German tax" on the people in order to 
raise this sum, and for this purpose assembled what we may de- 
scribe as the three estates of the realm — the senate, the clergy, 
and the guilds which represented the artisans. The people, 
however, refused to pay the new tax, and the emperor was 
reduced to the necessity of raising what he could from the 
treasures of the churches. In 1197, Henry died at Messina, 
much to the relief of the population of the Two Sicilies and 
of Constantinople, and before the money which had been col- 
lected was remitted. 

The failure of the third crusade and of the supplementary 
Increase of expedition increased the bitter feeling in the West 
towm-dsthe towards tlic Empire of the East. Again was the 
empire ^^^ raised that the heterodox empire had betrayed 

Christendom. Instead of assisting the soldiers of the,"West, 
Alexis was accused of giving aid and support to the Saracens 
and the Turks. The failures which were due to the division 
of the Crusaders themselves, to the quarrels between Philip 
and Eichard, and, later on, to those between Kichard and Cou- 
rad, and to the opposition of the Turks and Saracens, were set 
down to the intrigues of the Byzantine emperors. Even the 
dreadful mortality among the Army of the Cross in Asia 
Minor and in Syria was charged to the same accoiint. The 
Greeks had poisoned the wells, had infected the provisions, 
had diverted the watercourses. No crime was too monstrous 
to attribute to those who had, for tlie most part, been passive 
spectators of the sufferings of the Cross. " Tliose who were 
not witli us were against us," says one of the chroniclers. 

It must not be forgotten that during the whole period of 
the crusades, and to the last, this sentiment of hos- 

added to hy . 

ecclesiastical tility was increased by the great importance which ^ 
the popes attached to the schism of the Orthodox 
Church. The history of the century had been one long effort 
to endeavor to persuade or to frighten the rulers of Constan- 
tinople into acknowledging the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Eome. As these failed many attempts were made, and espe- 
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ciaMy during the last twenty years of the twelfth century, to 
detach from Constantinople the various churches which had 
hitherto acknowledged the authority of its patriarch. Con- 
siderable success had rewarded these efforts so far as the Ar- 
menians were concerned. Innocent the Third continued them 
with the energy which he threw into everything which he 
undertook. In 1199 he had induced a provincial council in 
Dalmatia to accept the Homan rite by promising aid against 
the King of Hungary. In the same year he had sent a legate 
to Constantinople and an agent to John of Bulgaria, to nego- 
tiate the establishment of a patriarchate, and to give that pre- 
tender the crown whicli the emperor denied. Two j'ears later 
he sent an embassy to Servia to detach the Servians from 
Constantinople. Like his predecessors, he too made many at- 
tempts at Constantinople to persuade its rulers to accept the 
authority of tlie Elder Eome. All these various attempts 
show how great was the importance attached to this question 
by the popes. The feeling of irritation at their non-success 
found expression among the Crusaders in bitter hatred for the 
schismatics. It would be easy to give illustrations of tliis bit- 
terness. No acts done by Protestants against Koman Catho- 
lics, or vice versa, exceed in barbarity the treatment of the 
Greek priests and their worship as described by Eustathius 
of Salonica, and these acts can only be attributed to religious 
hatred. Thus it came about that having in the third crusade 
begun by cordially hating the members of an heretical church, 
they ended by attributing their own blunders, failures, and 
crimes to the interference of those whom they thus hated. 
This feeling bore bitter fruit when almost immediately after- 
wards the fourth crusade was organized, and was undoubtedly 
one of the principal causes which, as we shall see, enabled its 
leaders to divert the expedition from its lawful and intended 
purpose into an attack upon a Christian city. 

In another manner the crusades contributed directly to the 
capture of Constantinople. They had shown to the West 
how greatly the power of the Byzantine empire had been 
lessened. Constantinople was still a city which had never 
been captured, but the weakness of its emperors, the ease with 
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which dynastic changes had been made, and the continual 
troubles which existed within the city, led the military leaders 
of tlie West to believe that she would be unable to resist a 
combined attack by land and sea. The crusades had thus not 
only largely contributed to the weakening of the empire, but 
they had shown that weakness to the West in a way which 
directly invited invasion. 



CHAPTEE YI, 

WEAKENING OF THE EMPIEE BY ATTACKS FEOM THE WEST. 

1. From Normans of Sioily. 

Among the troubles of the last century and a half preced- 
ing the capture of Constantinople which came from the side 
of Europe the most serious were those which were caused by 
the inhabitants of Italy. At the very time that our fathers 
were feeling the heavy hand of the Normans from France, 
the Byzantine empire was being weakened by their kinsmen 
in Italy, and that at the moment when it had need of all its 
strength to resist the Asiatic hordes who were pouring into it. 

The population of the Two Sicilies was during the eleventh 

century still mainly Greek. The language, except 

Normans iu among; the Arab - Speaking Mahometans, was not 

Sicily. ^ r & ' 

Italian, but Greek. Several cities in Southern Italy 
still admitted the rule of the New Rome. The jSTormans 
had, however, conquered and settled many portions of South- 
ern Italy, and in 1062 had won the island of Sicily from its 
Sai-acen conquerors. Eobert Wiscard, and under him his son 
Bohemund, led the Normans into Epirus and Thessaly, and 
waged war upon the Emperor Alexis with considerable suc- 
cess until 1085, when, with the death of Eobert, the Norman 
projects of conquest in the Byzantine empire came, for a 
time, to an end. The war had been costly to the empire. 
Durazzo had been captured by the Sicilian Normans after a 
long siege, in which the enemy had been once severely de- 
feated by the Greek commander. After its capture, owing 
to the jealousy of Alexis of his own general, Eobert had 
pushed across to Larissa, and the empire had been hard 
pressed to recapture that city. Alexis had been in such 
straits that he had obtained seven thousand light cavalry from 
Suliman, Sultan of Nicsea, to assist him. In 1107, Bohe- 
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mund again invaded the empire. His army, as Finlay' re- 
marks, resembled that with which William the Norman con- 
quered England. It was composed of experienced military 
adventurers who joined Bohemund in the hope of plunder. 
The Adriatic was crossed nearly at its narrowest part, and 
siege was again laid to Dyrrachium, the modern Durazzo. 
Alexis concluded a treaty with Faliero, the Doge of Venice, 
by which tlie republic was to aid in the war against Bohe- 
mund. By the energy of Alexis and the assistance of the 
Waring guard the enemy was worn out, and Boliemund had, 
in 1108, to sue for peace and to accept it on humiliating 
terms. In the treaty' the invader declares that he repents 
him of what he has done ; that he wishes to become for the 
future the liegeman, the servant, and the subject of the em- 
pire ; that he will iight all enemies of the emperor ; that, in 
regard to cities which the emperor may choose to give him, 
he will receive the oath of fidelity from no one, and will take 
it to no one but the emperor. All these promises he swears 
to observe by the passion of Christ who is now passionless, 
by the cross which is invincible, by the gospels which have 
conquered the world, and by the crown of thorns, the nails, 
and the holy lance. 

In 1130, when Eoger the Norman became king of the Two 
Sicilies, his investiture was made by a legate of tlie pope. 
This was in itself a denial of the suzerainty of, and a formal 
and successful attempt to detach the kingdoms from, the New 
Eome, and was so regarded on both sides. The power and 
title of the Boman emperor was in the West held at this 
time by a German king. Eoger made an alliance with Con- 
rad against the Boman emperor in the East. A desultory 
war followed, which was continued by William, the son of 
Boger, who conducted it with an energy and thoroughness 
which would have done credit to his namesake in England, 
William captured Corfu, sent his fleets into tlie ^gean, 
pillaged Corinth and several islands of the Archipelago. In 

' Finlay, ii. 145, " Byzantine and Greek Empires." 
' Given in full by Anna Coranena, book xl. 
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1156 a fleet of forty vessels sailed ostentatiously to Constanti- 
nople itself, to proclaim William lord of Sicily, Aquila, Ca- 
pua, Calabria, and the neighboring isles. The vessels, or some 
of them, worked their way up to the Bosphorus and into the 
Golden Horn as far as the imperial palace of Blachern. The 
crews discharged gilded arrows against the palace walls, and 
pompously proclaimed the praises of their sovereign to tlio 
assembled inhabitants. 

During the next twenty years the Sicilians gave little trou- 
^.„. , ble to the empire. When Andronicos seized tlio 

William at- '^ 

tacks the em- throue in 1180, Alexis, a nephew of Manuel, who 
had been attached to that emperor as cup-bearer, 
was banished by the usurper. He fled to Sicily, and, in the 
language of Nicetas, discharged upon his country the venom 
he had amassed against Andronicos. He succeeded, probably 
without difiiculty, in persuading the Norman king, William 
the Second, to turn his arms once more against tlie empire. 
Koger had done his best to plunder the southern portion of 
the Balkan peninsula, which lay immediately across the Adri- 
atic. The subjects of his successors still looked in the same 
direction with envious eyes to the prosperous lands under the 
rule of Constantinople. They would probably in no case 
have been troubled to find excuses to justify them in their 
own sight in allying themselves with Alexis and in invading 
the country of the schismatics, who had cut themselves off 
from the rule of the pope and the real emperor. But they had 
now a fair pretext for the invasion. The Emperor Manuel 
had long been accused by his subjects of sacrificing their in- 
terests to benefit the Latin colonists. The Amalfians, Yene- 
tians, Pisans, and Genoese had all been tlie objects of his fa- 
vor. They were accounted rich, and were naturally believed 
to have enriched themselves at the expense of the Greeks. 
The emperor himself had been twice married, and each time 
to a Frank wife. His son Alexis had espoused a daughter of 
Philip of France, and his daughter a Marquis of Montferrat. 
During the crusading troubles he had asked the pope to send 
a legate with the army, and had expressed a wish to Alex- 
ander the Third, the reigning pope, that Greeks and Latins 
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might be united as one flock under one shepherd. All this 
leaning towards the West tended to naake the Latin colo- 
nists, as I have already pointed out, unpopular with the other 
inhabitants of Constantinople. On the other hand, Manuel 
M'as a favorite with the Latins, and, on the whole, deservedly 
so.' The Latins were, however, regarded by his subjects as 
intruders, as professors of a hostile faith, as countrymen of 
the enemies of Eomania and as court favorites. They were 
accused of having monopolized nearly all the wharves on the 
Golden Horn, and of having persuaded the emperor to dis- 
possess the Greeks of the best business quarters in the city. 
On the death of Manuel, in 1180, the struggle took place 
which I have already described. On the approach of An- 
dronicos the party of the protosebastos — which was largely 
increased from the Latin colonists — melted quickly away. 
The leader was arrested by the Waring guard, armed, as. 
Nicetas is careful to tell us, with their double-edged axes, and 
imprisoned." A few days afterwards his eyes were put out. 
His death was the signal for a massacre of the 

on pretext of , ^ 

inaseacies of Latins, wlio numbered at this time no less than 



1182. 



") 



60,000.° They had committed the blunder of tak- 
ing sides in the quarrel between the two rival claimants for 
the throne, and, unfortunately for them, the candidate whom 
they favored had lost. They were attacked on the one side 
by the fleet sent across the Bosphorus by Andronicos under 
the command of Contostephanos, and on the other by the 
mob of the capital. The Greek historian tells us only that 
the Latins, being unable to resist, abandoned their houses, 
full of silver and wealth, to pillage; that some escaped by 
sea, but that those who were taken were killed. The Latin 
historian adds details which show tlie attack to have been 
much more serious in character than the account of Nicetas 

' " i7 awit este li plus ions prince del monde.''^ " Defuncto enim domino 
Manuele, inclytse recordationis imperatore felicissimo," says William of 
Tyre, " Western Historians," " Recueil," vol. ii. 1079. 

' Nicetas, p. 323, ed. Bonn. 

' So says Eustatliius of Thessalonica, who speaks of the Sicilian expe- 
dition as a war of vengeance for the massacre of 1183.' 
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would lead us to believe. Hatred of rich foreigners and 
favorites ; hostility to those who had been alternately threat- 
ening and coaxing them to betray their religion, by acknowl- 
edging the supremacy of the Bishop of the Elder Rome, led to 
savage and brutal outrages. The Latins expected or feared 
an attack as soon as they learned that the protosebastos had 
been captured. Some knew, says William of Tyre, that there 
was a plot. But it is unnecessary to assume the existence of 
any organized scheme for plunder. They belonged to a de- 
feated party, at a time when " the spoils to the victors " was 
the universally recognized rule. Most tried to escape from 
the capital. A band of Latins seized forty -four galleys 
which they found in the harbor, while another took pos- 
session of ships, of which there were a great number in the 
Golden Horn, and fled. The sick, the aged, and those who 
did not believe that a massacre was likelj', remained behind. 
Of these some fonght in the defence of their property, but 
were soon overpowered. Four thousand of both sexes, says 
William of Tyre, were sold by the Greeks to the Turks and 
to other infidel peoples.' Few were spared. Women and 
children fell victims to an indiscriminate and reckless fury. 
The forces of Andronicos joined the mob and took part in a 
general pillage of the Latin quarter. The priests were struck 
down in the churches which Manuel had allowed them to 
build. The sick in the hospital of St. John were dragged 
from their beds or were burned in the building. Tiie Latin 
quarters, after being pillaged, were destroyed. Cardinal John, 
who had been sent to negotiate for the union of the churches, 
was beheaded. His head was tied to a dog's tail and sent 
spinning about the streets. Tlie reports of the Western 
writers are doubtless exaggerated, but it is evident that the 
massacre was an insensate outbreak of mob violence, and 
caused a great amount of just anger in Italy and Sicily, and 
it was natural that the countrymen of the sufferers should be 
ready to avenge their death. 



' William of Tyre, xxii. c. 13, 1083, " Recueil," vol. ii. ; and Eust. c. 38- 
30, ed. Migne. 
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Tancred, the cousin of King "William, was appointed leader 
of an expedition against the empire, having among 
poSted ""^ its objects that of avenging the outrages of 1182. 
In 1185 he seized Durazzo, which we have already 
seen attacked by the grandfathers of the present invaders. 
More successful than Bohemund, he captured it, and then 
pushed boldly across the peninsula to Salonica. Aided by 
Sack of saio- ^^^^ fleet, he took the city by assault after a siege of 
nica. jjjjiQ (Jays. The slaughter of the Greeks was great, 

while the loss of the Sicilians was not more than 3000. The 
city was sacked in the fashion for which the Normans had ob- 
tained an unenviable renown. Great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants were put to the sword. The churches were robbed and 
defiled with every indignity that a brutal soldiery could devise 
against a people of a different religion. The sacred vessels 
were used by the soldiers for the ordinary purposes of life, or 
destroyed for the sake of their metal. The wealth of the city 
and the neighboring country made tliem regard the occasion, 
says a contemporar}', as Paradise open for them to loot. Ever}' 
form of insult and torture was used to compel the inhabitants 
to discover their wealth, and the most gross and wanton 
cruelties were inflicted upon the Romans simply for the sake 
of insult. The soldiers polluted the wells, and in pure wan- 
tonness mixed filth with the food of those whom they met. 
When the Greek priests intoned the liturgy of their Church, 
the Sicilian soldiers howled in mocker^'. Tlie hymns of the 
Church were sung down by indecent songs. Tlie impression 
created by the account of the two Greek historians of these 
events is, that the barbarous soldiers took a malicious pleasure 
in outraging a people whom they felt to be superior to them- 
selves in civilization and inferior in physique. The sack was 
followed by the ravaging of Macedonia and Thrace. An- 
di-onicos, driven to his wits' end to meet the attacks just then 
made upon the empire from all sides, entered into an arrange- 
ment with Saladin, by which the latter was to be allowed to 
conquer Palestine on condition that the Saracen should hold 
it as a fief of the empire. Saladin, on the other hand, was 
to aid the emperor in capturing Iconium from the Turks. 
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Meantime the emperor had prepared a fleet of one hundred 
vessels to send against the Sicilians. But his brief reign was 
nearly at an end. He was succeeded by Isaac. The war 
was continued under the new sovereign with fresh vigor. 
The Sicilians were attacked at Mosynopolis and on the plains 
of Demetriza, and were defeated. Salonica was retaken and 
the fleet in the ^^Egean nearly destroyed. Diirazzo itself was 
abandoned by the King of Sicily, and the Norman fleet in the 
Adriatic was shattered by a tempest. In the short space of 
a few months the Sicilian expedition was thus utterly de- 
feated. The rough vigor and genius for war possessed by 
the Normans had failed as completely before the disciplined 
troops of the New Rome as the Turks had always done 
when they had been met on anything like equal terras. Tlie 
expedition, however, had weakened the hold of Constantino- 
ple over the southern portion of the peninsula, and had shown 
the Italians that the empire was not invulnerable. The Sicil- 
ians continued to hanker after possessions in Komania, and 
in 1194, in the midst of the dynastic struggles of the empire 
and towards the end of the weak reign of Isaac, Henry, king 
of Sicily, claimed from the empire the restitution of all the 
country between Durazzo and Salonica. Irene, daughter of 
Isaac, was detained in Sicily as a hostage for tlie satisfaction 
of this claim. Isaac, fully occupied with other troubles, en- 
tered into negotiation with Henry, witli the object of putting 
an end to the difiiculty by paying an indemnity. The death 
of the Sicilian king, however, in 1197, before tlie conclusion 
of these negotiations, relieved Isaac of the Sicilian claims. 

The Normans of Sicily had thus been for more than a cen- 
tury a thorn in the side of the empire. The troubles which 
they gave arose partly out of the desire for adventure, partly 
out of the desire to acquire new territory, and in the most 
important expedition from tlie wish to punish the authors of 
the massacre of 1182. The Norsemen were tempted to invade 
Eomania much as their fathers had been tempted into Nor- 
mandy and their brethren into England. They had succeeded 
in diverting a considerable amount of force from the empire 
which would otherwise have been, employed in fighting the 
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Turks. Hitherto the south of the Balkan peninsula had been 
regarded as the portion of the empire which was least open 
to attack. From the moment of tlie appearance of the Nor- 
mans in Sicily a considerable body of troops liad to be con- 
tinually on the spot to prevent new invasions. In this way 
the Normans contributed their part to the weakening of the 
empire. 

In Constantinople were many Italian colonies, whose rival- 
ries during the last years of the twelfth century contributed 
not a little to the same result. Before, however, speaking of 
these colonies and of the troubles of which they were the 
cause, I propose to call attention to the conditions under 
which foreigners lived in the empire. The subject is one 
which I venture to think has been overlooked, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in its main features the system under which 
Italians and others lived during the middle ages has survived 
down to the present day. 

2. The Foreign Colonies in Constmitinople and the Condi- 
tions under which Foreigners in the Empire Lived. 

The population of the New Eorae, at almost every period 
of its history, has been composed of people of widely different 
races, religions, and tongues. Its geographical position causes 
it even now to have the most diversified population in the 
world. It is still the meeting-place of the East and West. It 
contains an English colony with its own courts and 

Diverse ele- . . , , , . . -n 

ments amoi)<; its own ludges, who admmistcr English law. Ger- 

popnhitiou of 1 -n. , 1 • ■ ^ . -, . . 

Constantino- man aucl J^rench colonies in Constantinople, simi- 
larly under their own rulers, aim at reproducing the 
institutions of their respective countries. No nation in Europe 
is unrepresented. There is also a colony of Persians, with 
its own laws, its Shiah observances, and its national govern- 
ment, transplanted on the Bosphorus. A Bokhariot bey rules 
over Bokhariot subjects in Stamboul. JMervians and Kurds, 
Cabulese and Hindoos, jostle against Montenegrins, Epirots, 
and Albanians. In no other city do the people of the vari- 
ous races which inhabit it keep so distinct from each other as 
they do in Constantinople. In no other European city is the 
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foreign element, taken altogether, so alien and so incapable 
of entering into the feelings of the governing race as in the 
Constantinople of to-day. Yet in no other city has the 
foreign element played — and the remark is true of modern 
Constantinople — so important a part in its history. 

Constantinople, indeed, can liardly be said ever to have had 
a population belonging almost exclusively to one race. It is 
a seaport, and has derived its importance from tliat fact, and 
from its having been chosen, on account of its commanding 
position, to be tlie seat of government. Like all large sea- 
ports, it attracted foreigners, but unlike other cities somewhat 
similarly circumstanced, it attracted them in greater numbers 
than it was able to absorb. Modern observers who note how 
readily the United States and our own colonies convert Eng- 
lish, Irish, German, and other immigrants into American citi- 
zens or English subjects, may require to be reminded how long 
it was before the colonies of Huguenots who were received 
into England became merged into the general population, 
and that the Welsli still retain their ancient language. The 
Greek-speaking races, like the English and the French, possess 
through their language and religion a great power of absorb- 
ing peoples who come witliin their influence. But while they 
succeeded in the south of the Balkan peninsula in making 
races, who, according to Fallmerayer and his school, were alien 
in race, religion, and language, more Greek than the Greeks 
themselves, the capital was unable to assimilate the masses of 
people who poured into it during each century after it had 
been chosen by Constantine. The marvel is, not that the 
people of the capital failed, but that they succeeded to the 
extent they did during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The people of Byzantium were not Greek in race, or exclu- 
sively Greek-speaking, at any time. The transfer of the im- 
perial government to the New Eome made it appear likely for 
a while that Latin might become the dominant language. The 
immigrants from Italy spoke Latin. Those from the north of 
the Balkan peninsula spoke a language more akin to Latin 
than to Greek. Latin was the language of the court. Greek 
ultimately triumphed, but it was only after a struggle analo- 

10 
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gous to that which took place in England, after the conquest 
in 1066, between Norman-French and English. During such 
time the Italian, or, to use the older and more appropriate 
term, the Latin, element in Constantinople was continually 
being recruited by settlers and merchants from Italy. Asiatic 
Greeks, that is, G-reek-speaking inhabitants from Syria and 
Asia Minor, likewise flocked in large numbers into the capital. 
Armenians always constituted an important element in its 
population. Many of them rose to high ofSce in the empire. 
From the time of ISTerses, the famous successor of Belisarius, 
to our own day, when another of the same name has been the 
patriarch of his Church, and, as the Armenians express it, chief 
of his nation, there is no time in Constantinopolitan history 
when they have not had a considerable share in its making. 
"Waring or Russians and other races from the North or from 
Central Asia have never been, during many centuries, without 
colonies on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

So long as the empire remained strong the existence of these 
various colonies was completely overshadowed by the rule of 
the emperor. When, however, the empire became weak, and 
especially when, dnring the twelfth century the drain of men 
and money necessary to fight the Seljukian Turks and the 
other enemies who were attacking the empire increased, the 
part played by foreigners became more important. The pro- 
portion of foreigners to the subjects of the empire became 
larger. Their power from various causes increased even more 
than their numerical proportion would lead one to suppose. 
Towards the latter part of the twelfth century they formed a 
more important element in the population of the capital than 
they had ever done before. Against the 60,000 Latins of 
whom Eustathius speaks in 1182, there might be put, perhaps, 
in our own day, at the outside 25,000. 

Foreigners had been admitted to settle in Constantinople 
from a very early period. Let me attempt to trace 

How foreign- , ,, " ^ ■, mi-. »,, 

era were rilled how they wcrc rulcd. The laws of the Elder Eome 

had at first made a great distinction between the^ws 

civile, or law applicable to those who had the privileges of 

Eoman citizenship, and the jus gentium, which was the prod- 
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uct of the law of the market, evolved by finding what observ- 
ances and elements of law were common to all nations. But 
the jus gentium applied mainly to matters in dispute between 
Romans and foreigners, and not to questions between foreign- 
ers themselves. The Koman was unwilling to give the priv- 
ilege of his law to a foreigner except where it was to the 
interest of the Eoman so to do. The law of the New Eome, 
liowever, which is what jurists usually think of when the term 
Koman law is used, had, from the time of Justinian, two cen- 
turies after Constantine, merged tlie two systems of law into 
one in much the same way that our own Judicature Acts have 
merged the systems of common law and equity. There was 
no time, however, either in the history-of Eome or Constanti- 
nople, when foreigners had the full riglits possessed by Eoman 
citizens. Privileges were conceded to them for the purpose 
of trade. Commercial treaties were made witli the nations to 
which they belonged. Strangers were invited and induce- 
ments held out to them to settle in the country. In every 
case, however, they were to be under their own government, 
and they were never permitted to have all or most of the bene- 
fits conferred on subjects of the empire. They might come 
to the country and trade with its inhabitants, and would be pro- 
tected in so doing, but they must govern themselves and ex- 
pect nothing but protection and the right to trade on certain 
conditions imposed by the state. 

This condition of things existed only to a modified extent 
Enie ii8 to i^ ^^® <^^®° ^^ nations which had been brought into 
subject races, subjection to the empire. Tiie emperors had to 
take in hand the administration of law to people of widely 
different customs, religions, races, and countries. Ultimately 
the rights and obligations imposed by a portion of Eoman law 
were conferred and imposed upon all subjects of the empire, 
though, of course, not upon resident foreigners. Caracalla, for 
the sake of increasing the revenues, liad made all subjects of 
the empire into Eoman citizens. Bnt the most convenient 
way of administering Eoman law even to Eoman citizens was, 
in the words of Cassiodorus, the secretary of Theodoric the 
Great, to allow the Eoman to be a judge for the Eoman, the 
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Goth for the Goth, and thus under a diversity of judges to 
have equal justice administered to all.' 

Each subject of the empire under such a system had the 
benefit or the burden of the laws of the people to which he 
belonged. He was bound by the laws which were common to 
all Koman subjects, but in addition the courts took notice of 
the law and customs of the race of which he was a member. 
The foreigner was in a different position. Koman law afforded 
him protection. For the rest, foreigners might settle their 
own disputes and regulate their own affairs as they liked. The 
Armenian in Constantinople had, as an occupant of Roman 
territory, to obey the laws which had been imposed for the 
preservation of public order, and to pay certain taxes. But 
questions of marriage, succession to property, of personal 
status generally, were left to be settled either by the Arme- 
nians themselves or by a magistrate named by the emperor to 
administer Armenian law.'' 

This condition of things was known to other cities, but 
received its largest development in Constantinople, 

Treaties or " , . i i • i ^ 

capitulations where the system winch created it has always ex- 
respecting .,-,;... -, I . .1 
foreign resi- isteo, and Still cxists, Under the treaties or capitula- 

tions with the Jr^orte ; a system which is a striking 

illustration of the continuity of history. In other words, the 

system of capitulations under which foreigners to-day reside 

' "Homanis Bomanus judex erat, OotMs GotJiun, et stib diversitate judi- 
cum una jvstitia complectebatury 

' Justinian granted the occupants of the Armenian regio, or quarter, the 
benefit of the same la'ws on certain subjects as those by which his own 
subjects were ruled. This was " a grant, or concession, or capitulation," 
to use the words of our own Foreign Jurisdiction Acts. Such a conces- 
sion was, no doubt, of value to the Armenians. Without it they remained 
subject to their own laws. Of course, concessions from the Sublime Porte 
to Europeans, in order to be of value, are the reverse of the one mentioned — 
that is, the stranger has to be permitted to retain his own laws. But this 
simply arises from the fact that the Europeans are more advanced in civ- 
ilization than the Turks, and thus cannot see any benefit in being under 
Turkish law. The capitulation granted by Justinian was to grant the 
foreigner a right which he could not possess without such permission. 
" Novella Constit." xxi. ; Just. " Corpus Juris : De Armeniis." 
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in Turkey is the one under which they have always resided 
there. As no writer with whom I am acquainted has called 
attention to this fact, I may be excused for sketching briefly 
the history of the capitulations. The first treaty granting the 
right of exterritoriality which I have been able to find was 
„ . ^. , made with the Warings, a people who have left 

Their history. . . i-i 1 r r 

their name in England, and of whom I shall have 
more to say later on. In 905 and 945, when these treaties 
were made, the "Warings were more nsnally called Kussians, 
though one has only to read in Leo the Deacon and other 
Greek authors the accounts of their appearance, to recognize 
them as relations. From that date we have an unbroken 
series of capitulations down to the time of the Moslem con- 
quest in 1453. The Yenetians obtained such concessions early 
in the eleventh century. The Amalfians followed in 1056. 
Tlie Genoese were not far behind, and obtained the rights of 
exterritoriality in 1098.' The Pisans, if they had not pre- 
viously had such rights, gained them in 1110. Henceforward 
capitulations became so general, and granted so many exclu- 
sive rights to territory, that during the last quarter of the 
twelfth century the long shore of Constantinople on the 
Golden Horn was so occupied by foreigners that the Greeks 
complained that there were no wharves left to them. For our 
purpose we may pass at a bound to the Moslem conquest in 
1453, when the Genoese had obtained capitulations which al- 
lowed them to occupy the fortified town of Galata, and thus 
enabled them to become a dangerous ally of the invader. On 
the conquest the capitulations of the Genoese were confirmed 
by Mahomet the Conqueror. During the next century the 
Venetians succeeded in obtaining perhaps the clearest defini- 
tion which had yet been made of the privileges and exterritori- 
ality granted by capitulations. These expressly included the 

■ I have serious doubts whether tlie right of exterritoriality was re- 
garded at this time as a privilege. The impression I have gathered from 
reading many of the earlier treaties with the Italian states is that their 
rulers were quite content to submit questions in dispute to the imperial 
courts. See, for example, the treaties in Sauli's " Colonia di Genovese," 
and Gatteschi's " Manuale di Diritto Publico et Privato Ottomano." 
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riwlit of having disputes with their fellow-Yenetians decided 
only by their own authorities, tlie right to have questions be- 
tween Venetians and Ottoman siibjects decided only in pres- 
ence of a Venetian dragoman or interpreter, exemption from 
harach, the tax imposed on Christians in lieu of military ser- 
vice, and the right of the republic to name its own baily or 
magistrate in Constantinople. 

These privileges were embodied in the capitulations with 
Their mod- France in 1536, and though this treaty has been 
cin form. often redrawn and embodied in many treaties with 
each European power, its provisions still remain the essential 
articles of the capitulations under which foreigners now live 
in the Ottoman empire. The system whiqh was thus formu- 
lated in the French capitulations has not materially changed 
from that day to this. Each nation has now its treaty with 
the Porte. But as each treaty contains a most-favored-nation 
clause, the whole of the treaties or capitulations form a body 
of law which constitutes the capitulations under which for- 
eigners live, and under which their governments exercise ju- 
risdiction in the Ottoman empire." 

In the best days of the Byzantine empire something ap- 
Eeasonswhy proachiug a fusion or welding together of the va- 
lasudinTar- rious raccs into one people had taken place. But 
^^^- the influx of new-comers into the empire during 

the century immediately preceding the Latin conquest formed 
a population of so many different races, languages, and man- 
ners, that the process of fusion stopped. As soon as the city 
came under Moslem rule, fusion became impossible, and has 
been so ever since. The Mahometan is forbidden by his re- 
ligion to grant equality to unbelievers. Christian subjects 
are rayahs, or sheep. Hence, as might have been expected, 

1 The treaties under -wliich foreigners reside in tlie Turiiish empire are 
usually called capitulations, because their contents are arranged under 
heads. They assume sometimes the form of letters patent or concessions, 
by which the sovereign has granted certain rights to the subjects of an- 
other power. At other times, and more usually, they are in the form of 
treaties, by which the sovereign of each country grants certain privileges 
to the subjects of the other. 
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there has never been a serious attempt to weld the various 
races under the rule of the sultan into one people. But if it 
be impossible for the Moslem to grant equal rights to Chris- 
tian and Moslem subjects, it is none the less impossible to 
extend similar rights to Christian foreigners. On the other 
hand, foreigners could not consent to live in a country where 
by law the Christian can hardly be said to have legal rights 
against a Mahometan. Hence the preservation of the system 
of capitulations became a necessity, if Christian foreigners 
were to be induced to remain or to settle in the empire. The 
Turks were compelled to recognize this, and, as they found 
capitulations in full vigor — Galata being, as we have seen, a 
fortified city in the hands of foreigners at the time of the 
capture of the city in 1453 — they continued the system. The 
history of the last four and a half centuries in Constantinople 
has been the history of the development of the system of ca- 
pitulations. 

Such a juridical anomaly is only now possible or tolerable 
in a country where foreigners have, and are entitled to have, 
no confidence in the administration of the government as the 
protector of life and property. Other nations have outgrown 
this system. The Turks have not done so ; but, though other 
European nations have progressed beyond the legal concep- 
tion of a former time, there are many traces of the old sj'stera 
in their laws. The exterritoriality of ambassadors and the 
privileges of their retainers is a survival of this system. In 
Turkey also all the rights of jurisdiction enjoyed by foreigners 
are grouped round and closely connected with the rights con- 
ferred on ambassadors. But it is to be noted that in Constan- 
tinople the existing system is the direct lineal representative 
in unbroken succession of a wider exterritoriality which ex- 
isted during the middle ages and had been continued from 
Roman times. Englishmen residing in France or other Euro- 
pean states are properly left to seek redress in the courts of 
the country where they are dwelling. It is worth remember- 
ing, however, that Englishmen have had to fall back upon the 
early type of a colony in a strange country in several instances. 
The factories of India, of Lisbon, and of St. Petersburg during 
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the last century, and the consular courts of China and Japan, 
all owed their judicial system to a conception of law resem- 
bling that which led to the establishment of the capitulations 
in Constantinople, and all ultimately develop the legal fiction 
that the territory in the foreign country is a portion of the 
empire from whose shores they have been planted. 

I have said that the idea in Constantinople was that for- 
eigners should not be entitled to tlie privileges of the citizen, 
but should be allowed the advantages of their own laws. Ma- 
hometans have never advanced sufficiently far to outgrow this 
conception. All Christians are, in a sense, foreigners to Ma- 
hometans, and cannot have the advantages of Moslem law. 
Still, neither in the case of the foreign colonies under the 
Byzantine empire, nor in those which were found by the 
Turks, nor in those actually existing in Constantinople, was 
there any considerable sense of hardship. The colonists had 
their own predilections in favor of their own laws. The na- 
tive was equally convinced that his system was the best. 

I repeat that there has existed no period in the history of 
They are a Constantinople in which foreigners have not en- 
not^ariuven- i^^J^^ ^^^^ advantages, and been subject to the disa- 
tion. bilities, of exterritoriality. The existing system of 

capitulations is a survival rather than, as it is generally repre- 
sented, a new invention specially adapted to Turke3\ Still 
less is it a system, as it is often said to be, of magnanimous 
concessions made by far-sighted sultans of Turkey in order to 
encourage foreigners to trade with and reside in the empire. 
The capitulations were neither badges of inferiority imposed 
on foreigners, as they have often been described, nor proofs 
of exceptional wisdom peculiar to the sultans. As a fact, for- 
eigners have never held so important a position in the capital 
under Ottoman rule as under that of the Christian emperors, 
and especially at the close of the twelfth centur}\ While the 
native population lias probably remained stationary during 
the last six centuries, the foreign population was probably 
never so large as at that period. 

I now propose to point out what were the principal colonies 
of foreigners which existed in Constantinople, and in other of 
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the important cities of the empire, at the time immediately 
preceding the Latin conquest. 

3. The Warings. 
Among the foreigners who had been longest established in 
Constantinople in 1204 were the Warings, or Varangians. 
„ . They were kinsmen of our own, and on this account 

Wanngs re- "^ ^ 

latcdtoEug- may be allowed a fuller description than the imme- 
diate object in hand would justify. Tacitus speaks 
of "Angli et Yarini,'" the English and the Warings. Both 
were, in his time, the inhabitants of the country south of the 
Baltic, or, as it came to be called at a later period, the Waring 
Sea. When the great movement began which caused the 
English to emigrate to Britain, some of the Warings took 
part in it. With them also were others whom Bade speaks 
of as Rugians or Kussians." At a later period the name War- 
ing and Russian appears to have been applied indiflFerently to 
the same people, the truth possibly being, as the Russian 
monk Nestor says, that some of the Warings were called 
Russians. Many traces of Waring emigration into England 
exist, of which the names of Warwick or Waeringwick, Warn- 
ford, and Warington are examples. The record of their his- 
tory shows them to be closely akin to the English, thougli 
whether through the Teutonic or the Norse element of our 
people may be open to doubt.' Their appearance was like 
that of Englishmen or Danes. Their language was virtually 
the same. Their exploits at sea, their legends, their habits, 
their very names, all convey the irresistible impression that 
we are reading of the kinsmen of our ancestors. 

While the English went westward, the Warings spread 

themselves along the eastern shores of the Baltic, 

ress from the or Went southward. They levied tribute from the 

neighboring tribes, and especially from the Slavs. 

The Dwina and the Dniester were the great highways for 

1 " Germania," vii. c. 40. " " Hist. Eccles." ii. 9. 

' Professor Kafn, in his "Antiquit§s Russes et Orientales," maintains 
that they were Norsemen. " Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries," 
vols. 1850-53. 
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their commerce, and for their plundering expeditions. His- 
torians have in their case, as in so many others, occupied 
themselves so much with the latter expeditions as to leave the 
impression— altogether false— that plunder rather than com- 
merce was the business of their lives. Slaves formed one of 
their principal articles of export to Constantinople, while they 
carried back into Waringia silk, spices, and other Eastern 
produce, and Byzantine gold. The Slavs at Kiev and Nov- 
gorod came at an early period under their rule, and the proc- 
ess began by which they were to be gradually absorbed into 
the conquered race, as the Normans were at a subsequent pe- 
riod in England. Between 863 and 869 they were engaged 
in plundering the remote provinces of the Eastern empire. 
Within a century they made four attempts upon Constantino- 
ple, and in the boldness of these undertakings showed a spirit 
akin to that of their countrymen, with whose exploits as emi- 
grants, explorers, and sea-rovers the world is familiar. It was 
the Waring Olaf who hung his shield either on the topmost 
turret of one of the chief gates of Constantinople, or, as the 
Russians assert, on the dome of Hagia Sophia itself. In 904 
Olaf, or Oleg, made an attempt against the imperial city, at 
the head of a band of Warings, Englishmen, Norsemen, and 
Slavs, and proceeded to the city in 2000 boats. A treaty of 
peace was concluded between the emperor and the invaders, 
which I have already mentioned as an example of the capitu- 
lations which have so long existed in Constantinople, and un- 
der which foreigners are still allowed to enjoy the benefit of 
their own laws, and to be exempt, under certain restrictions, 
from the jurisdiction of the rulers of the land. This treaty, 
made in 907, was followed by another in 912, and a tliird in 
945. All are given in tlie chronicle of Nestor.' Among 
those signing on behalf of the Warings are Sigiborn, Adun, 
Adolf, Antiwald, Furst, Brumwald, Ingeld, Alden, and Swain, 
names which sufficiently indicate their origin. One of the 
sio-nei"S is named as a merchant. The Warings were to have 

' " La Chronique de Nestor, traduite en rran9ais par Louis Paris," 
1834, vol. i. 36-44 and 57-64. See also Zonaras, ii. 173. 
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free trade throughout the empire, but were to take passports ; 
subject to this provision the Grand Prince of Eussia and his 
boyards were to be allowed to send as many ships and cargoes, 
as many deputies and guests, as they liked. The Waring 
merchants were to receive a monthly allowance. Waring of- 
fenders were to be punished by Waring law. Waring officers 
were to be named to take possession of testamentary and in- 
testate successions. The treaties were duly ratified by Chris- 
tian oaths on the part of the Greeks and on the part of those 
of the Kussians who had become Christians, and by placing 
on the ground their swords, siiields, and other arms on the 
part of those Russians who had not yet been baptized. 

An interesting account is given of the Warings, a little later, 
swendosiav'a ^J I'^o the Deacon, a contemporary of the events 
expedition. ]jg describes. The description he gives clearly 
shows that the Warings are meant, though he calls them Kus- 
sians.' He does justice to their valor, but also to their cruel- 
ty. Like all the Gi'eek writers, he makes mention of the fact 
that their distinctive weapon was the battle-axe. They never, 
says Leo, surrendered in battle, and rather than be taken pris- 
oners would kill themselves. They had iiaxen or reddish hair, 
and bine eyes. One of the most striking incidents of the War- 
ing war, which he describes, relates to a leader named Swen- 
doslav. lie had led a host into the empire on a plundering 
expedition, and had occupied Dorystolon or Silistria, which 
commands the Derwend pass through the Balkans. He had 
fought bravely and held his own against great numbers, but 
found himself at length unequal to the task of breaking 
through the lines which the imperial troops, under the Em- 
peror John Zemiskes (969-976), had drawn round Dorystolon. 
Eight thousand of his followers had been killed, and he was 
compelled to accept terms. He stipulated that he should be 
allowed to leave the empire, and bound himself to send back 



' 'Pwf. Tlie Septuagint quoted by Leo used the same word, Ezekiel 
xxxix. 1 and 3, which there reads: "Prophesy against Gog, and say, 
Thus saitli the Lord God. Beliold I am against thee, O Gog, chief 
prince of the Russians, Meshech and Tubal."— Leo, " Dia." p. 93, ed. Reg. 
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the captives he had taken. On the other hand, the Komans 
promised to give the Eussians safe-conducts for the purpose 
of trade in Constantinople, as they had had before. After the 
Waring cliief, who had led his sea-rovers across the Black Sea 
into the Danube, had signed peace with the emperor, he ex- 
pressed his wish to see his great and brave enemy. The in- 
terview took place on the banks of the Danube. Few more 
picturesque and characteristic scenes are recorded by the By- 
zantine historians. Each of the leaders appeared in a manner 
characteristic of the nation to which he belonged. The em- 
peror, clothed in magnificent armor decked with gold and 
jewels, rode down to the river-side at the head of a body of 
mounted guards glittering in gold and arms, but evidently 
well-disciplined and capable of rendering splendid service. 
On the other hand, Swendoslav came to the meeting-place in 
a boat propelled by his soldiers, he himself rowing like one of 
the crew. His dress was a simple white garment, and in no 
way different from that of the rest except tliat it was cleaner. 
The two brave leaders and their followers represented respec- 
tively the spirit of the old time and the new : on the one side 
the stern imperial discipline, the sacrifice of the many for the 
glory of the few, and the machine-like order and regularity 
which was produced at the bidding of one man and had made 
Kome the mistress of the world ; on the other, the equality 
and the self-reliance which recognizes that all citizens have an 
interest in the well-being of the state, and wliich was espe- 
cially destined to characterize the great modern nations de- 
scended from their kinsmen. The imperial leader saw a man 
of middle height, with thick eyebrows, light blue eyes, thick 
nose, thin beard, but with long and heavy mustache. His 
hair was cut short, except that two long locks hung down on 
each side of his face, declaring him to belong to the Varangi- 
an nobility. His neck was firm, his chest broad, his expres- 
sion stern and fierce. From each ear there hung an earring 
ornamented with two pearls and a carbuncle between them. 
A few words passed between the two leaders, the emperor sit- 
ting on horseback, the Varangian seated on one of the thwarts 
of his boat. Swendoslav looked long and carefully at the 
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great emperor, and the interview finished with mutual re- 
spect. 

Many of the "Warings, and probably of the English, also, 
_, had taken military service at an early period under 

military ser- the Bvzantine emperors.' Thev formed a body- 
vice. .J L V J 

guard for the emperor, and soon gained for them- 
selves a renown greater than that possessed by the earlier im- 
perial gnard of the Immortals. The Byzantine writers usual- 
TheWariD" ^7 spoak of them as the barbarian guard or as the 
guard. axe-bearers. Their weapon was the Danish battle- 

axe, or rather bill, and seems not to have had two blades turn- 
ing different ways like those of a halberd, but to have had one 
with a sharp steel spike projecting so that the weapon could 
be used either to strike or to thrust." Anna, the daughter of 
Alexis the First, calls them Warings or Yarangians.' Nicetas 
speaks of them as Germans.* The Westei'n writers call them 
usually Danes, or " English and Danes." ° 

The conquest of England by William the Norman caused 

1 Two Arab -writers, Mahsoudi and Abul-feda, assert that Russians, as 
the Warings had come to be called, had also enlisted in the service of the 
Mussulman rulers of the East. They were highly prized everywhere as 
soldiers. Muratori quotes two edicts, by different Lombard kings, which 
confer rights upon them and allow them to settle in their territory. The 
whole subject of the Warings is well worth examination. Mr. Hyde 
Clarke has collected a great many interesting and important facts relat- 
ing to them. 

^ oi KaTiofiaSbv Tovs irepoaTO/iovc TreXliccig dvtxovaiv. Nicetas, p. 323, cd. 
Bonn. Dr. Mordtmann has given an illustration from the seal of the 
chief interpreter of the Waring guard, which shows an axe with only one 
blade. The bayonet is curved somewhat less than a reaping-hook, with 
the edge turned in the opposite direction from that of the axe. Dr. 
Mordtmann says it is not Upennis, as the Warings' axes are always de- 
scribed. I am inclined to think, however, that the curved bayonet, which 
was intended for cutting as well as thrusting, may have given it its ordi- 
nary name of double-edged. See "Archives de I'Orient Latin" (1881), 
i. 698, 

= £K r^c OotiXijc fiapayyovg. " Ann." i. 130, ed. Bonn. 

4 Nicetas, p. 338. 

' "X«« Anglois et Danois mult lien combattaient avea leurs hachea."^- 
Villehardouin. 
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many of the English to emigrate to Russia and so to Constan- 
tinople, where they joined the Waring guard.' 

"While there can be no doubt that there was a large acces- 
sion to the guard in consequence of the l^orman 

Influsnce of . V , , , -rrr • 

Norman con- conquest, it IS also Clear that there was a Warins: 

Quest. 

guard in Constantinople before that event. In 1034 
and 1035 this guard wintered in the western part of Asia Mi- 
nor.' Eomanos Diogenes, emperor between 106S and 1071, 
reorganized the Waring troops, and formed them into the 
body-guard of the emperor. That they retained, amid their 
Eastern surroundings, their respect for women as well as their 
valor is shown by many circumstances, and is illustrated by a 
„ . story told by Cedrenus. A peasant woman had re- 

vvanng re- . , . 

spectfor sisted the violence of one of their number, and had 

women, ... . 

stabbed him with his own sword. His companions, 
when they had learned the truth of the matter, not only par- 



' Ordericus Vitalis says : " When, therefore, the English had lost their 
liberty, they turned themselves with zeal to discover the means of throw- 
ing off the unaccustomed yoke. Some fled to Sueno, King of the Danes, 
to excite him to the recovery of the inheritance of his grandfather Canute. 
Not a few fled into exile in other regions, either from the mere desire 
of escaping from under the Norman rule, or in the hope of acquiring 
wealth, and so being one day in a condition to renew the struggle at 
home. Some of these, in the bloom of youth, penetrated into a far-dis- 
tant land, and offered themselves to the military service of the Constan- 
tinopolitan emperor, that wise prince against whom Robert Wiscard, 
Duke of Apulia, had then raised all his forces. The English exiles were 
fiivorably received, and opposed in battle to the Normans, for whose en- 
counter the Greeks themselves were too weak." The Greek writers be- 
lieved tliem to be of English origin. Du Cange collects the authorities 
(see vol. ii. Ann. Com., p. 462 of his notes), and concludes that English 
and Danes is a correct description of the Warings (" Observations on 
Villehardouin "). The same conclusion is adopted by the learned editor 
of the "Recueil des Croisades" (vol. iv. p. 518), who seems disposed to 
believe that they were almost exclusively fugitives from England, who 
had fled either on the accession of Edward the Confessor or at the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

° Professor Rafn thinks that Harold, King of Norway, defeated at 
Stamford Brig, was chief of the Varangian guard when he left Constan- 
tinople in 1043. 
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doned her, but presented her with liis property, and left his 
body without burial, as if he had committed suicide.' The 
Warings, who had been converted to Christianity by the Greek 
priests, belonged to the Orthodox Church. The English who 
joined them acknowledged the spiritual rule of Eome, and had 
their church in the New Eome dedicated to St. Augustine of 
Canterbury." "Warings and English, while occupants of the 
Greek palace, still spoke their own language, had their own 
laws, and chose, with certain exceptions, their own officers.' 
The one in command was called the acolyth,^ or follower, be- 
cause his place was immediately beliind the emperor. No 
Deserving of body-gnard in any country was ever more complete- 
trust, jy trusted than the Varangians. None more com- 
pletely deserved such trust. They retained their sturdy north- 
ern independence in the midst of a corrupt court. They were 

' Cedrenus, p. 735. 

^ Their church was dedicated to SS. Nicolas and Augustine of Canter- 
bury, and is said by Gotselinus to have been built by an English exile 
who arrived iu Constantinople after the battle of Hastings. It was con- 
verted into a mosque after 1453, and was situated between the palace 
and the Adrianople Gate. Dr. Paspati found upon one of the towers 
near this gate many funeral inscriptions relating to Warings. The Eng- 
lish ambassador, about 1865, endeavored to have them removed to the 
English cemetery at Scutari, but, unfortunately, without success. The 
stones were used by the Turkish government for building. Still more 
unfortunately, the only two copies which were taken were burned in the 
great fire of Pera in 1870. See "Histoire do I'Eglise Latine de Constan- 
tinople," par M. Belin, pp. 4 and 30. Also " Constantinop. Christ." p. 130. 
Also Dr. Paspati's " Meletai," p. 308. 

' Cedrenus. Readers will remember that Sir Walter Scott has given a 
vivid picture of the Waring guard in Constantinople in " Count Robert 
of Paris." His local color and a considerable part of his plot are taken 
from Anna Comnena. His descriptions of the prisons in the Blachern, as 
well as of the life in Constantinople, are singularly exact, though occa- 
sionally he falls into error, as when he makes the Crusaders wait before 
crossing a bay on the Bosphorus until the tide has ebbed. There is no 
tide in either the Bosphorus or the Marmora. 

* Anna Comnena, however, calls him jrEXcra^opwi/ i^apxdiv. Codinus 
gives the following description of the acolyth : 'O ukoXovOoc lipiaKtrat fitv 
tvoxoQ Tuiv /3ajOayywv, clkoXovBu 6k T(p j3a(Jt\st efiTrpoirOEV avr^v. did Tot tovto 
Kui aKoXovBog Xeyerai. 
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barbarous in the eyes of Anna Comnena and of her father and 
the effeminate creatures about him ; but they were barbarians 
as English soldiers at a native court in India may be regarded 
now by the degenerate representatives of a warlike race. 
They did their duty as soldiers, despised the men on wliose 
side they had to fight, and the English, at least, among their 
number kept their resentment for the Normans, against whom 
they were shortly destined to fight on imperial territor}'. In 
the fourth crusade, as we shall see, they did their best to resist 
the attack on tlie royal city.' 

We may well feel satisfied that the Greek writers repeated- 
ly point out that the emperors found their greatest safety in 
the spotless loyalty of those among our kinsmen who guarded 
them, and among wliom were so many who had left England 
rather than accept a foreign rule.^ 

It is difficult to determine whether Waring, English, or Kus- 
sian traders continued to settle in Constantinople. It is, how- 
ever, certain that they soon ceased to be of importance in com- 
parison with the colonists belonging to other races who had 
found their way to the New Rome. 

4. Italian Colonies in Constantinople. 
The most important of these colonies consisted of Italians. 



' After the conquest there are several traces of the Waringsin the empire. 
Nikephorus Greg. pp. 187 and 243, ed. Reg. There is a curious mention 
in Busbeok of what was probably an isolated Waring tribe in the Crimea. 
Busbeck gives a list of words spoken by these men which are nearly all 
English, or, as he considered them, German. This was in 1557. The 
English or Waring guard was probably kept up by constant emigration 
from Northern Europe. The question of the national weapon, witli which 
the Waring guard was armed, is discussed vol. iv. 518, " Recueil." The 
Western writers generally speak of it as a Danish battle-axe. 

' Page 120, Ann. Com., ed. Bonn, kciffc ii rovg U Trje eoiXiis Papayyovg 
(rovTOvg St) \eyto Toiig TrfXemiipopovg jiapPapovg) . . . ol fiiv yelp airoxSovig 
uvTi.g Tif PaaiXeXj iroXX^v t^v ug aiiTov t? avayKTig ixovreg ivvoiav, Sclttov civ 
rig -^vxag Trapadolev fj Trovrjpov n Kaf avrov /leXcrrjaai ■KUadr)(TOVTai. Bryen- 
nios agrees with all in praising their fidelity. William of Malmcsbury, 
bk. ii. c. 13, " De Gest. Angl.," calls them English. Saxo Grammaticus 
and many others call them Danes. 
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There had probably always been a large Italian element in 
^ ,. , Constantinople. Latin had never ceased to be un- 

Latin always ^ . . 

nndeistood in derstood bv soHie portion of the population of the 

seaports. ■ i i i mi 7- • 

capital and other seaport towns. The Lingua 
Franca which the Crnsaders were able to understand was 
closely allied to the dialect of Latin spoken in Italy, and was 
probably a compound of the Latin imported with Constantine 
and his successors, of the Italian introduced by the colonists, 
and of a kindred dialect more nearly related to Latin than to 
Greek, which had been spoken in the Balkan peninsula long 
before the time of Constantine. The people of Romania con- 
tinue to our own time the dialect of Latin, which I believe to 
have been the language of a portion of the wider Eomania 
which was under the rule of New Rome. Whether the mod- 
ern language is a corruption of the Latin of Dacian colonists, 
or, as I have already suggested and as there seems more rea- 
son to conclude, an independent branch from the common 
Aryan stem, closely related to that which was developed in 
Rome, the readiness with which a Latin dialect could be un- 
derstood throughout at least the littoral of the empire, as well 
as in isolated communities in the interior of the Balkan pen- 
insula, can be satisfactorily established, and greatly facilitated 
trade. 

During the latter half of the twelfth century the Latins had 
Latin Eettie- obtained possession of a large part of the commerce 
ments ^f (.|^g empire. They had important colonies in 

most of the great towns. Many Venetians were settled at 
Sardis and at other places along the west coast of Asia Minor, 
as far north as the Dardai^elles, where at Abydos their colo- 
nists were found. Others were at Rodosto, on the north coast 
of the Marmora. During Isaac's reign they had settled at 
Adrianople, while an older colony of Latins was established 
at Philippopolis. 

The chief city and natural port of Macedonia then as now 

was Salonica. It was the terminus of many roads, 

at saiomca, ^j^j^j^ immediately before and after the great fair 

of St. Demetrius were crowded with traders. The furs and 

salt fish of Russia for winter supply were exchanged for the 

11 
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grain of the country, for the silks of the Peloponnesus, or tlie 
embroidered cloths of Spain. Syrian, Egyptian, Italian, and 
even Spanish merchants attended this famous fair, and met 
Russians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Arabs. Yenetians, Pisans, 
and other Franks had a large and wealthy quarter in the 
city. 

A little to the south of Salonica, Volo possessed also a large 
settlement of Latin colonists, mostly Yenetians, who had oc- 
cupied a considerable number of towns in the Greek peninsula 
to the south of Yolo. At Almyro and at Corinth 
' the Latins had settled, the Arab merchants bringing 
their goods to one side of the isthmus, the Latins to the other. 
The islands of Eubosa, Andros (which produced silk), and 
Lemnos had permanent settlements of Yenetians. Rhodes, 
Chios, and Crete had also admitted Latins to the benefit of 
their commerce. In all the great trading cities the native 
population found serioiis rivals in men who had now become 
hostile to the empire. 

It was, however, to the capital that most foreign merchants 
in constanti- Aocked. There each Italian state had its own khans, 
nopie. known to the population as emboloi, buildings look- 

ing like fortifications, and each surrounding a square court- 
yard upon which the shops fronted. These emboloi, as well 
as many of the streets in the city, were provided with arcades 
for protection alike from sun and rain. 

The Genoese occupied a position near the present Seraglio 
Point. To the west of them and around the former arsenal 
gate or Neorion were the Pisans. Still farther west, and ad- 
joining the site of the Stamboul end of the present bridge, 
around the Porta Peramaris, then as for centuries afterwards 
the principal place of entrance and exit to the city from 
Galata, were the favored Yenetians. Between them and the 
Pisans the colony of Amalfians still retained possession of 
their emholoV There were probably both Genoese and Yene- 

1 The topography of Constantinople at the period of the fourth crusade 
has been carefully studied by Dr. A. Paspati (see " Meletai "), and also by 
Dr. Mordtmann. I may mention here that I am greatly indebted to Dr. 
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tians already settled at Galata. "We have already seen that the 
people of Constantinople complained that the Latins liad be- 
come possessed of the best business sites in the city, and those 
who know the localities I have mentioned will recognize that 
this complaint was not made without reason. Besides the 
Latin colonies already named, there was one of Anconians 
sufficiently numerous to possess its own church. Another, con- 
sisting of Eagusans, who were probably mostly Slavs, had ac- 
quired the privileges of citizenship in Constantinople in re- 
turn for aid which they had rendered against Venice. 

We have already seen how these foreign colonies were 
governed. I may add here that the ambassador was usually 
the ruler of the colony from the state which he represented, 
that he took counsel on all important matters with the pru- 
dentes viri of the community, and that when the century closed 
each such community had, in addition to its political minister, 
officers who acted under various names as judges and govern- 
ors. Each colony was regarded as so far prosperous that it 
had to send revenues home to the parent state, the Amalfians 
sending also tribute to St. Mark's at Venice. 

Italian commerce in Constantinople had during the twelfth 

century become of great importance both to the 

among the Italian statcs, to the empire, and to Europe. But 

C0I0UI6S ■ 

during the second half of that century there ex- 
isted a considerable amount of jealousy between the empire 
and the rising commercial states of Italy. Constantinople, 
during many years, was the battle-ground of the vigorous 
Italian states, much as India was between the English and 
other European peoples during the last century. These states 
were now nearly independent of all external control, and made 
war and treaties with each other like the cities of old G-reece. 
The traders of Constantinople were naturally impatient of 
commercial rivals who were rapidly depriving them of busi- 
ness which had been exclusively in tlieir own hands, and were 

Paspati for many hints on the topography of the city. Heycl's " Ge- 
schichte des Levante-Handels im Mittelalter," 1879, is the great authority 
on trade during the period with which I am concerned. 
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not careful to inquire to what particular Italian state tlieir 
rivals belonged. The jealousy of the Greeks was increased by 
many causes. There was a traditional sentiment against the 
Eastern emperors, which was fully returned by the rulers of 
the New Eome against the portion of the Eoman empire not 
under their control. These rulers were suffering the smart of 
recent losses inflicted by upstart states, the Norman kingdom 
in the south of Italy, the powerful republic in the north. 
The Eoman emperor in the West claimed to be the only living 
successor of the Eoman csesars in things temporal. The pope 
claimed even more positively to be the ruler of the world in 
things spiritual. Both claims were denied in the East. 

The Latin colonists were always united in condemning the 
Greeks because they refused to recognize the su- 
TiSited°gainst prcmacy of the Pope of Eome. Although divided 
empire. ^^ home, they were generally united against the 

Byzantines. The common bond of religion, race, and lan- 
guage tended to make them live together as neighbors on a 
foreign soil. But the Latin colonists, while generally united 
by their common interests against the Byzantines, were jealous 
of each other's influence. The Venetians resented any grant 
of privileges to the Pisans or Amalfians. The Genoese were 
usually ready to intrigue against the Venetians. These in- 
ternal quarrels continually brought trouble to the empire. 
A concession granted to one Italian state made the others at 
once hostile to the grantor unless they also obtained like ad- 
vantages. 

The first of the Italian states which obtained privileges 
Venice and fi"om the empire was the republic of Venice, though 
the empire. |.|jg gj(.y ^f Amalfl had scut traders to the capital at 
an earlier date. The policy of Venice had long been one of 
friendliness to the New Eome. She had obtained the largest 
share of the commerce of the Eastern capital, and had, in turn, 
been more influenced by its civilization than any other Italian 
city. As she was the first of the Italian states to exercise 
considerable influence in Constantinople, so also her influence 
survived that of all others. As her people did more to bring 
about the ruin of the New Eome than those of any otlier city 
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or state, so also she remains the one city of Europe where 
the impress of the New Rome's civilization has left deep 
traces. 

From the time that the lagoons had become the seat of the 
Venetian government the trade with Constantinople had 
been one of her greatest interests. The amount of commerce 
between the two cities was very great. The Bosphorus was 
the chief highway between Persia, Central Asia, Kussia, and 
eastern Europe to the west. The good government and the 
security for life and property which existed under the rule of 
Constantinople was au additional inducement for the trader 
to try his ventures with the imperial city. The islands of the 
Archipelago were charged with the furnishing and equipment 
of ships for keeping order on the seas and preventing piracy. 
The arrangements made by treaties with the Venetians for 
the administration of justice show the existence of a higher 
degree of civilization than prevailed elsewhere in Europe. The 
standard of gold coinage created by the empire remained the 
same until the capture of the city, and its fixedness of value 
gave great confidence to merchants. Though two or three 
emperors, notably Nicephoras (963-976), were guilty of tam- 
pering with the money in circulation throughout the empire, 
yet so long as the gold coinage remained undebased the Vene- 
tians, in common with other foreigners, were no more affected 
by the change than foreign merchants have been by the issue 
of paper money, and the many similar forms of public rob- 
bery by which the Turkish government in our own time has 
deprived its own subjects of many millions of pounds. More- 
over, the outcry which was made when the emperors tampered 
with the coinage shows the importance which was attached by 
the people to a measure so injurious to trade, and is in favor- 
able contrast with the acquiescence which was made in similar 
attempts at public robbery in the West and in subsequent 
times. These advantages made the Venetians estimate at a 
high value their connection with Constantinople, and had 
caused them, even as early as the time of Charles the Great, 
and in spite of his threats, to remain faithful to the Emperor 
of the New Eome. 
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They had obtained a treaty of commerce as early as 1056.' 
Henceforward, until near the end of the twelfth century, they 
had made common cause with the Byzantine empire. The 
enemies of New Eome were the enemies of Yenice. The 
Saracen pirates from Spain and Africa who had invaded Sicily 
were attacked alike by the imperial and republican fleets. 
But it was in the time of Alexis the First, who reigned be- 
tween 1081 and 1118, that the ties between the Venetians and 
the emperor became the closest. "When Kobert "Wiscatd, the 
leader of the Normans, who had obtained possession of the 
Two Sicilies, invaded the empire, the Venetians became at 
once alarmed lest their trade should be placed at the mercy 
of these daring pirates. If the attack upon Durazzo had been 
successful, the Normans would have commanded the narrowest 
part of the Adriatic. Hence they readily made the treaty, 
which has already been mentioned, by which they pledged 
themselves to oppose Eobert. 

The Norman fleet under Bohemund was defeated, and the 
communications of the army which was besieging Durazzo 
were cut off. While Bohemund was harassing the imperial 
array on the mainland, capturing Durazzo, ravaging Epirus 
and Thessaly, and taking Larissa, his father, Kobert, had 
driven the Western emperor out of Eome and had plundered 
the city. This done, he again turned his attention to the 
empire of the New Eome. Again the Venetians were found 
aiding the Greeks. A fleet belonging to the two states besieged 
Corfu. Eobert succeeded in defeating both. The Vene- 
tians, however, soon recovered and attacked Eobert at Butrotis, 
where he was entirely beaten.' He died shortly after at 
Cephalonia. The Venetians were so disgusted with their 
doge who had commanded in the naval action at Corfu that 
he was replaced by another, on whom the emperor conferred 
the title oi protosebastos, accompanying it with a pension. On 
the same occasion he recognized the title of the republic to the 
sovereignty of Dalmatia and Croatia. The emperor ordered 
the Amalfian colonists in Constantinople to pay an annual 

"Mur. p. 81. 5 Ann. Com. 
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revenue to the Church of St. Mark in Venice, and gave the 
Venetians a quarter with shops and bazaars in Constantinople 
in the choicest part of the Golden Horn, with considerable 
land, both in Constantinople and Durazzo. But these presents, 
though of great value, were not to be compared, says Anna 
Coranena, and rightly, with the privilege he conceded to them 
of free trade in all kinds of merchandise throughout the em- 
pire, with the exception of the Black Sea, without any pay- 
men t whatever.' The concession was so great that it was soon re- 
sented both by the merchants of Constantinople and by the other 
Italian states. Venice was sufficiently strong at sea to afford 
safer convoy to her merchant ships than any other state. To 
allow her merchandise to enter duty free and her ships to ex- 
port what they liked without payment of duty was to give her 
almost a monopoly of trade. Hence, on the death of Alexis, 
it is not surprising to find that his son, John Comnenos (1118 
to 1143), refused to confirm what was virtually the Venetian 
monopoly.^ Other influences, however, were at work, which 
caused the Venetians to be less anxious to preserve friend- 
ship with Constantinople than they had been. The Holy 
War against the infidels had been proclaimed by Pope Urban 
in 1095. Jerusalem had been captured in 1099, and God- 
frey proclaimed king. The trade with Syria had become of 
great importance, and already commerce was beginning to 
take the direction of its ancient route through Egypt rather 
than through the Bosphorus. In 1124 John expelled the 
Venetians from the empire. In revenge they attacked Chios, 
Samos, and Rhodes,'' plundered them and captured many 
youths and maidens, whom they sold into slavery. A desul- 
tory war continued during two years, in the course of which 
each of the combatants inflicted serious injury on the other. In 
1126 the war was brought to an end. The emperor declared 
himself willing to forget the wrongs which the republic 
had inflicted upon him in return for the promise given to 

' Ann. Com. p. 287, Bonn. = Dandolo, p. 269. 

' Cimn. vi. 10 ; Fulcher, p. 470, " Recueil." Fulcher is inclined to blame 
the Venetians, though he preaches against both the emperor and the Ve- 
netians. 
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aid in tlie defence of the empire. The doge was formally 
confirmed in his title of protosebastos. The Amalfian colo- 
nists in Constantinople were compelled to contribute three 
pounds' weight of gold annually to the Church of St. Mark at 
Venice, and free trade was to be permitted to the Yenetians 
in the capital and in all the important ports of the empire 
south of the Black Sea, which was here, as in every other 
treaty, exempted from access to foreigners. "With the reign 
of Manuel (114:3-1180) there was a distinct change of policy. 
The Yenetians had obtained a position in the empire far 
superior to that possessed by any other foreign colony; 
they had exclusive rights of trade in some cities ; they had 
less taxes to pay than any other foreigners in others; they 
had the best position in Constantinople and the best wharves ; 
but they had shown that they were not in all cases to be de- 
pended upon as the friends of the empire. Moreover, the 
other Italian states were becoming formidable rivals in spite 
of the privileges which had been granted to the rulers of the 
Adriatic. Manuel probably thought that it was in the in- 
terest of the empire to encourage all foreigners to trade with 
Constantinople; that such a policy would enable him to 
obtain better terms from the Yenetians, would allow him to 
play off one foreign colony against another, and had the 
additional advantage of increasing the imperial revenue, which 
had already become seriously reduced through the wars with 
the Turks and Sicilians. 

The Pisans and the Genoese came next in importance to 
the Yenetians, and Manuel directed his attention towards ob- 
taining their good-will. The Pisans had obtained an im- 
portant treaty in 1111, after and in spite of the assistance 
they had given to Bohemund.' They were, however, always 
troublesome colonists. The Genoese, who had likewise op- 
posed the Greeks at the time of the struggle with Boheraund, 
do not appear to have obtained a treaty until the reign of 
Manuel. Seeing, however, the great benefits obtained by 
Yenice, they consented to appear as the liegemen and vassals 



' Bucbon, "Nouvelles Rechcrches." 
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of that emperor in order to obtain similar privileges. In 1154 
Manuel granted them a golden bull, ■which set out the con- 
cessions that had been granted to them. The Genoese were 
to pay an export and import duty of four per cent, instead 
of ten, which was the rate paid by other traders, except, of 
course, the favored Yenetians.' They were to have a khan 
assigned them in the City of Constantinople and a quarter on 
the opposite shore, where afterwards arose their important 
city of Galata. In 1157, however, they complained that the 
khan and the wharf had not been given them.' During the 
next four or five years the friendly relations between the em- 
pire and the Genoese and Pisans alike were several times 
disturbed. The Genoese had allied themselves with Frederic 
Barbarossa, while the Venetians and the Pisans supported 
Manuel. 

Henceforward the history of the Latin colonists in Con- 
stantinople is the story of a series of quarrels and 
ofMaunei'a rivalries among themselves and of combined hos- 

Dolicv 

tility towards the empire. The emperor's wish was 
probably to keep at peace with all the Latin colonies. Nicetas 
tells us that he sought to bind them to him in friendship. 
He aided Pope Alexander the Third and the Italian cities 
against Frederic Barbarossa. He invited Italian settlers, and 
promised to protect their commerce. But the citizens of the 
rival Italian states could not keep from quarrelling together in 
Constantinople, and hence Manuel's policy met with imper- 
fect success. 

In 1169 we find Manuel making a new alliance with the 
Genoese. They obtained another treaty with Manuel in 1178, 
which gave them liberty to trade with all parts of the empire 
except Eussia." 

On the death of Manuel, in 1180, Genoa, Venice, and Pisa 
were all at peace with the empire. Manuel's policy had 
been so far successful that, according to the statement of 

' Sauli, " Storia della Colouia dei Genovesi in Galata." 
a "Pro exigendis scalis et embolo promissis." — Caffarus, "Annales 
Januenses." 

' Sauli, " Documcnti," ii. 193. 
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Eustatbius already referred to, there were upwards of 60,000 
Latins living in Constantinople in 1180, of whom by far the 
greater number were Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese. It was 
on the death of this emperor that the dynastic struggles com- 
menced which so greatly weakened the empire. The mutual 
jealousies of the Latin colonists soon broke out. The colo- 
nists, as we have seen, joined the protosebastos Alexis, who 
opposed the usurper Andronicos. Indeed, the army of Alexis 
was largely composed of Latins. In the words of Nicetas, 
which sound familiar, Alexis had the ships, the men, and 
money too. The treasury of the empire was in his hands. He 
had galleys and Latin soldiers clad in mail. It was in 1182, 
on the triumph of Andronicos, that the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople rose against the Latins, murdered a great number, 
and committed the outrages already described. 

Three years later the Latins had apparently fallen upon 
better times. The new emperor, the weak Isaac Angelos, had 
been raised to the purple by a popular revolution. We have 
seen that Branas, after he had suppressed the Wallach and 
Bulgarian rising, took the opportunity, seeing the unpopularity 
of the sovereign, of declaring himself emperor, and that, being 
an able man, he would probably have succeeded if Conrad, 
Marquis of Montferrat, had not happened to be in Constan- 
tinople. 

With the assistance of a hundred and fifty Latin knights 
and a body of Latin adventurers, mostly Pisans, found in Con- 
stantinople, Conrad put the army of Branas to flight. As 
the country immediately round Constantinople had been 
generally on the side of the rebel, the emperor gave the 
Latins and those who had been on his side permission to 
pillage and plunder it, as well as the houses of Greek nobles 
whose loyalty was suspected. But these nobles were naturally 
not without supporters. The Latins, who boasted they had 
saved the emperor, were attacked by the Greeks. Many 
were killed, and the Latin quarters were attacked and plun- 
dered. Isaac was probably glad to be able to make his 
peace with Yenice, and confirm the former privileges of the 
Venetians on condition that they should come to his aid with 
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a hundred galleys. Before the year was out similar privileges 
were granted to the Genoese. They were to have their own 
quarter of the city, their own wharves, churches, and freedom 
of trade. 

The obtention of privileges was, however, by no means 
prized as it had been a generation previously. The commerce 
of the capital had already fallen off. The dynastic rebellions 
had weakened the empire, and had injured it still more by 
showing how greatly it had been weakened by its struggles 
with the Turks and other enemies. During the last twenty 
years of the century the members of each Italian colony had 
had troubles with the empire, had been expelled, and had then 
been allowed to return. A spirit of distrust had arisen on 
both sides. Merchants and citizens had alike taken in hand 
the redress of their own wrongs even in Constantinople, while 
Attacks upon the low Condition of the Byzantine marine enabled 
itaiiaupi-^ ^^ '■^'^ Latius to ravage the coasts and the islands when- 
rates. g^gj. (.jjgy ^ygi-g at War with the empire. During 

the last few years of the century they were nearly always at 
war. In 1192 the Pisans and the Genoese were confirmed in 
their old privileges, or had new ones granted them, although 
at the very time Pisan and Genoese pii'ates were ravaging the 
^gean Sea. These pirates, in ships belonging respectively to 
the two states, captured a Yenetian vessel on its way to Con- 
stantinople. There was on board of it an ambassador from Isaac 
who was returning from Egypt, and another from Saladin 
who was bringing gifts of horses, wild animals, amber, and 
other valuable presents to the emperor. The ambassadors 
were murdered. Isaac resented their murder and the theft 
of the presents intended for him. He made complaints to 
Genoa and Pisa, seized merchant ships, and asked for indem- 
nity. After some time the Genoese consented to give it, 
but the Pisans gave no satisfaction. The government of 
Pisa was either unable or unwilling to control its citizens, 
who took to piracy with impunity. In 1194 a fleet of ves- 
sels belonging to similar freebooters virtually blockaded the 
Dardanelles and plundered imperial vessels. The emperor 
was powerless to capture them. The Council of Pisa took no 
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step to oppose them. One of these pirates, in 1198, defeated 
the imperial admiral with thirty ships. The emperor only 
succeeded in putting an end to his ravages by proposing terms 
to him through the Genoese, and then setting the Pisans to 
attack him. 

The Genoese had, however, become equally troublesome. 
A Genoese pirate, named Caffario, had, after great difficulty, 
been captured and killed. On his death the emperor re- 
quested Genoa to send an ambassador to his court with a 
view to negotiations. This was done, and arrangements were 
made for the restoration of tlie buildings and wharves that 
the Genoese had possessed in Constantinople, but the nego- 
tiations can hardly be said to have been concluded when the 
city was captured by the Crusaders. 

The weakness of the empire, and particularly at sea, from 
the accession of Isaac the Second, had become clear to every 
Italian state. The imperial shores had become the prey of 
every pirate who chose to attack them. Pisans and Vene- 
tians, though during the last fifteen years of the century al- 
most constantly fighting against each other, occasionally united 
in piratical attacks upon the empire, while they regarded 
Constantinople as neutral ground. 

But while the hostility which had been growing between 
the empire and the Italian states generally greatly weakened 
the former, that displayed by Yenice was the strongest, and 
contributed most largely to the capture of Constantinople. 
The ill-feeling between the Greeks and Venetians had gained 
great strength with the grant of concessions to Pisans and 
other Italian states in the time of Manuel. It had been in- 
creased by several events in the same reign, until, in 1171, in 
a moment of irritation, all the Venetians in the empire were 
arrested and their property placed under sequester. A short 
War with ^"^ hotly Contested war followed. In the foUow- 
vemce. jjjg yg^j. ^.j^g republic sent a fleet of a hundred ves- 

sels to attack the imperial forces in Dalmatia. Kagusa sur- 
rendered on the second day of the siege. Dalmatia was con- 
quered. Negropont, Chios, Scyros, and other places were 
pillaged. Por a while everything seemed to be going in 
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favor of the republic. Everywhere, however, the Yeuetians 
were opposed by the inhabitants. A portion of the Venetian 
fleet was destroyed by that of the empire, but the rest occu- 
pied itself during the next three years in piratical attacks on 
the islands of the ^gean. Aid was given on every hand to 
the enemies of the empire. The Serbians were subsidized. 
The Archbishop of Mayence, who, on behalf of Frederic Bar- 
barossa, was besieging Ancona, which was occupied by Man- 
uel's troops, received a detachment of men to aid him, and 
the city was blockaded by a Venetian fleet. An alliance was 
concluded with William of Sicily. Yet, in spite of all its ef- 
forts, the republic was unsuccessful. Weakened by sickness, 
which they attributed to drinking water which had been poi- 
venice is de- soued by the Greeks, and opposed everywhere, the 
feated. Venetians were driven to sue for peace. Manuel 

rejected their proposals. The imperial fleet, which had made 
an unsuccessful attack upon Egypt in 1170, was yet able to 
provide a hundred and fifty galleys. The fleet of the republic 
had to retire before it, and of the one hundred and twenty 
ships which had left Venice, only seventeen returned, the rest 
having been either captured, abandoned, or destroyed. The 
Venetians, in their rage at his failure, assassinated the doge, 
Vitali Michieli, who had conducted the expedition. Before 
leaving the Archipelago a second embassy had been sent to 
Constantinople to sue for peace. 

On this mission Henry Dandolo went to the capital, and 
Henry Dan- during this period he lost his eyesight. Whether 
'^°'''- such loss was partial or total ; whether it was due 

to the terrible epidemic which in the first year of the war had 
carried oflE three or four thousand of the Venetians in the 
islands of the ^gean ; whether, as Villehardouin asserts, he 
was blind from a wound in the head ; or whether he was 
blinded in Constantinople with a burning-glass, at the com- 
mand of the emperor, as his descendant afiirms, it is certain 
that from this time until his death Dandolo was filled with a 
passionate desire for vengeance against the empire. His mis- 
sion, like that of his predecessors, proved a failure. 

In 1175 the Venetians found that success had eluded them 
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everywhere except in Dalmatia. Aneona had been relieved. 
Tlie Serbians had been driven back. Their own fleet had 
been shattered. They accordingly sued once more for peace. 
Manuel, who was being hard pressed by the Turks, was, on his 
side, willing to make terms. He agreed to restore the republic 
to its privileges as they existed in 1171, and to pay fifteen 
liundred pounds' weight of gold as compensation for the Vene- 
tian property which he had seized. It is doubtful whether 
any considerable portion of this sum was ever paid. Certain 
buildings in Constantinople were delivered to the Venetians 
in 1189, probably in part payment. 

As the century closed, the relations of the republic with 
Relations be- Constantinople appeared to have improved. In 1198 
aurcOTiBtaif- ^^ alliance was concluded by two envoys, sent for 
tinopie. ^|j^^ purpose by Henry Dandolo, now become doge, 

and was followed by an imperial bull promising an indemnity 
to the Venetians, and binding them on their side not to assist 
Alexis, the son of the deposed Emperor Isaac. The old sore- 
ness, however, still remained. The jealousy of the favors 
heaped on the Pisans, the non-payment of the indemnity for 
the property seized in 1171, and, above all, perhaps, the bittei'- 
ness of Dandolo, which had increased with his age, all tended 
to make Venice hostile. She had, indeed, recovered the terri- 
tory which had been taken from her by the empire, and her 
citizens had now as many commercial privileges as were pos-, 
sessed by the subjects of the empire themselves. She recog- 
nized, however, that she held these privileges on a precarious 
tenure, and that the empire no longer cared to give to the 
republic exclusive rights; and the recollection of these facts 
and of her grievances, joined with the knowledge of her own 
strength and of the imperial weakness, combined to make her 
hostile. The very closeness of the alliance which had existed 
between the empire and Venice had weakened the former 
where she had the most need of strength. Constantinople 
liad had such powerful opponents against her in the east, the 
nortli, and the southwest, that most of her attention had 
been concentrated on her armies. She had never altogether 
neglected her fleet, as the Venetians themselves had learned 
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to their cost in the war between llTl and 1175. But she had 
acquired the habit of looking for the aid of Yenice in every 
struggle which had to be fought out at sea, and the result was 
that the strength of the imperial navy had been gradually 
lessening, until, when the hour of supreme trial came, her fleet 
was powerless to resist the invader who had been lier liired 
ally. The rivalries of the naval states of Italy kept the em- 
pire in nearly perpetual naval war with one or other of them ; 
but the navy which was strengthened by this warfare was that 
of Venice, and not of the New Kome. 

During the last half of the century preceding the great 
expedition which Yenice carried to Constantinople, her hos- 
tility and jealousy had been continually increasing. The 
tradition of her alliance with Constantinople was forgotten. 
Her later conquests had been won by her own strength alone. 
The alliance of the New Eome was no longer needful to her, 
and as that alliance had been withdrawn there was substituted 
for it the strongest desire to wound the empire, to destroy its 
influence, and to take possession of its trade. Her intimate 
relations with the New Eome made her understand better 
than any other state how valuable was her commerce, and 
probably also how much her resources had been diminished 
by the attacks on land and sea ; and the tenacious hostility 
which she showed during the generation preceding her flnal 
blow contributed more to the weakening of the empire than 
the opposition of all the other Italian states. 

I have endeavored to show that during the century and a 
half preceding the Latin conquest the New Eome 
fhe™c™u6e3°' and the empire over which it ruled had been at- 
weaklned the tacked as surcly no state had ever been attacked be- 
pSouto' fore. The long contest of the Elder Eome with 
^^°' the states of Italy, the five centuries of warfare 

waged by the remnant of Spaniards who had never given 
in to the Moor, have each of them features which separate 
them distinctly from the contest waged by Constantinople. 
The Eomans of the earlier time and the Spaniards who ex- 
pelled the Moors were welded together by community of 
interest and of origin. Intercourse between the various 
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citizens of each race was easy. Sympathy between them was 
natural ; for their numbers were small, and each citizen felt 
that the welfare of the state was also his private interest. The 
empire had no such advantages. It was composed of peoples 
widely different in origin, in history, and in sympathy. The 
Greeks of the south had never altogether forgotten their 
ancient civilization, and were a race in intellectual decay. 
The fierce Bulgars and the Slavs of the north of the peninsula 
had not yet emerged from barbarism. The various colonies 
of Wallachs, of Huns, and of other races which were settled 
in the empire and were compelled to obey its rule, had little 
or no sympathy with the people by whom they were sur- 
rounded. All the peoples, races, and tongues of the empire 
regarded Constantinople, with its prosperity, its immense 
trade, and its luxury, with a certain rivalry or jealousy often 
amounting to hostility. The community of feeling arising 
either from patriotism or religion, which has always been 
present in the great protracted struggles of nations, hardly 
existed in the Byzantine empire. Its territory was too wide- 
spread in an age when communication was slow for any such 
common sentiment to exert a powerful influence over the mass 
of the population. The isolation of peoples of various races 
and languages was never, under its rule, so complete as it is 
now under that of the Ottoman Turks, where Greek, Turk, 
and Bulgarian live side by side without intermarriage and 
almost without intercourse. On the contrary, the empire had 
shown a wonderful capacity for assimilating the various races 
which had flowed into it ; but these races had come in such 
numbers and were of such widely different composition that 
the process was far from complete during the period we have 
been considering, when it was necessary for the nation to put 
forth all her strength. A large portion of her army was con- 
tinually engaged in keeping order among the diverse peoples 
and the discordant elements of which her population was 
formed. 

"We have seen that the attacks made upon her from with- 
out were of a formidable nature. "While those from the 
Normans of Sicily and from the Italian states were of a kind 
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which have fallen to the ordinary lot of nations, those from 
the East were of an altogether extraordinary and exceptional 
character. Two broad streams of Asiatic barbarians, one to 
the north and the other to the south of the Black Sea, were 
flowing in upon Europe during the century and a half pre- 
ceding 1200, and the Eastern empire alone had to resist on 
behalf of Europe. Every inducement which the accumulation 
of wealth could offer to such barbarians was held out to them ; 
but I cannot too frequently insist that the greatest incentive 
to their attacks was furnished by religious fanaticism. Our 
small war in the Soudan has reminded us Iiow powerful a 
motive the religious zeal of Mahometanism can supply to 
its newly made converts. The hordes of Asia which hurled 
themselves on the imperial armies of New Rome were filled 
with the like new-born zeal for their faith ; but they had the 
advantage of an almost boundless reserve of men behind 
them, and the richest spoils of the world open for them to 
plunder in ease of success. As the magnificent German army 
of the third crusade fought and defeated every attack of the 
Turks between the Marmora and Syria, with the result only 
that it had itself melted away by the time it reached its 
destination, so the imperial armies had again and again, by 
virtue of their superior discipline, defeated the armies of the 
same enemy, only to find that, after a few months, anothei 
army had come into existence, and that new battles had 
again to be fought. The stories of these battles and of these 
victories alike of Crusaders and of the armies of the empire, 
as told by the Western and by the Byzantine writers, are 
confirmed by the Moslem historians. The history of the 
contest between Christendom and Islam in the west of Europe 
is, with the single exception of the centuries of struggle in 
Spain, that of two or three great battles. We glorify Charles 
Martel and the heroism of John Sobieski. But the story of 
the same struggle against the 'New Eome is that of a long 
series of battles, of a ceaseless contest, and of tlie steady gain- 
ing ground by the enemy during centuries. I have already 
said that the Arab siege of Constantinople may take rank 
with the contemporary battle of Tours. But there is nothing 

12 
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in Western history which, for its tenacity and its continuity, 
can be compared with the struggle made by the empire 
against the Seljukian Turks. To compare small things with 
great, just as the Philistines were repeatedly defeated by the 
Judges in Bible story, but very shortly had again to be met, 
so the New Home during a century and a half inflicted all but 
crushing defeats upon the hordes of Asia, only to find that 
after a few months other hordes had taken their place and 
had again to be fought. 

The empire during this period of almost constant warfare 
in Asia Minor, around the Balkans, and on the west coast of 
the Balkan peninsula, had made a long, and in the main a suc- 
cessful, resistance to the attacks of her foes. We have seen 
that when her strength had been sorely spent, five-and-twenty 
years of dynastic struggles, occasioned in part by the fact that 
she was passing through a transition period from absolute to 
oligarchical rule, still further weakened her. Scarcely three 
months passed during the last quarter of the twelfth century 
in which a new claimant for the throne did not make his ap- 
pearance. Unfortunately during that period the actual occu- 
pants of the throne were imbecile and incompetent men. The 
empire had held together in spite of these rulers. All attacks 
directed against the city itself had failed. All attacks by land 
would probably have continued to fail but for the remarkable 
combination of circumstances which led to her destruction. 
She had encouraged trade with Ital}', and had treated foreign 
merchants with generous indulgence. Each of the flourishing 
states of the Italian peninsula had shared in her prosperity 
and had prospered by her adversity. They found their op- 
portunity to obtain the trade of the East while Constantinople 
was fighting the battles of Europe. Venice had been pecul- 
iarly the favored city of the New Eome. Her fleets had been 
the naval arm of the empire until, under the demoralization 
of the later occupants of the imperial throne, when court fa- 
vorites had plundered the stores intended for the navy and 
had allowed the fleet to fall into decay, the empire had virtu- 
ally ceased to have a navy. The resistance which had been 
offered to the attacks made on land commands our admiration. 
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Her huge blunder -was neglect of her fleet. This neglect left 
her open to attack by sea, and although such an attack was 
useless unless it could be combined with a simultaneous attack 
by an army — although, too, there was bnt one state in the 
world which could equip a fleet adequate for the purpose in 
view, the peculiar position of Constantinople ought to have 
taught her rulers that she could never be safe unless she could 
effectually bar the passage of the Dardanelles. When at last 
the moment came in which her old ally was to lead the attack 
against the imperial city, it was by means of the Yenetian 
fleet that the vulnerable point was reached. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONDITION OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1200. 

In 1200 Constantinople was the cliief city of the "Western 
world. Many circumstances had contributed to give her this 
pre-eminence. Much was due to her geographical position. 
No city at that time or for many centuries previous was so 
well situated for commanding influence at once over Europe 

and Asia. Her situation seemed pre-eminently fitted 
of its sitaa- for the scat of the universal empire to which Koman 

ambition aspired. All the trade between "Western 
Europe and the countries bordering on the Black Sea, and 
those to which that sea was the highway, must pass her gates. 
The Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, called oftener the 
Straits of St. George, afforded the easiest of paths for the 
commerce of the neighboring countries. The Golden Horn, 
the natural harbor of Constantinople, is protected from every 
wind, and is so deep throughout half its length that even large 
vessels can be moored quite close to the shores, while through- 
out the other half it shoals off so as to afford ample accommo- 
dation for the smallest vessels. The triangular peninsula upon 
which the city is situated slopes upward gently from the sea 
on the two long sides to a ridge at right angles to the base, 
and thus affords an easy natural drainage. The Bosphorus, 
which flows past the apex of the triangle, has always a stron"- 
current running either northwards or southwards, according 
to the prevailing wind. With rare exceptions there is always 
a corresponding wind blowing across the city. These winds 
have at all times done much to keep the city healthy, and at 
the present day contribute more than any other cause to remedy 
the mischief to which the want of simple sanitary precautions 
would give rise. The site, excellent for strength in defence, 
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salubrious, and convenient for commerce, had indeed been ad- 
mirably chosen by Constantine for the establishment of the 
New Rome, and nearly nine centuries of prosperity had added 
to the wealth with whicli its great founder had endowed it. 
The two chief sources of this wealth had been its political 
pre-eminence and its commerce. 

As the capital city of the eastern division of the Eoman 
AdvantngeB Empire and the residence of its emperor and no- 
ftlTelng th" t>ility) Constantinople drew together a large popu- 
capitai; latiou. It had gradually attracted all that was most 

noteworthy throughout the empire in art and science. The 
records of the Christian Church bear witness to the acuteness 
of intellect with which the great theological questions of the 
time were, in and about Constantinople, discussed and settled 
for centuries. The student of law recognizes that the body 
of jurisprudence which was developed in the New Kome, and 
which is known as Roman law, owes to the labors of jurists in 
Constantinople most of its precision, its subtilty, its grasp of 
principles, and its wonderful generalizations. The modern 
world still retains the powerful impressions made upon it by 
Constantinople. The leading dogmas established by its fa- 
mous divines and its councils are recognized throughout 
Christendom. Roman law, which never ceased to be prac- 
tised throughout "Western Europe, has, since its reformation 
under Napoleon, become the law of the whole civilized world 
with the exception of the English-speaking peoples, and even 
our law has been largely added to by doctrines taken, some' 
times avowedly, sometimes without recognition, from the same 
storehouse of legal principles. All that Paris and Berlin have 
done towards attracting the ablest professors and specialists in 
the countries of which they are the capitals had been done by 
Constantinople. The sculptor, the painter, and the architect 
found the. best market for their talents in the capita] ; the 
poet or the divine, the wrestler or the actor, his most appre- 
ciative audiences. 

Commerce, however, had contributed still more largely to 
from com- t^^ Wealth of the capital. The highway of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles is one of -the most im- 



merce. 
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portant in the world. No city which exists, or has ever ex- 
isted, has so completely commanded an open road leading to, 
and having on each side of it, so many fruitful countries. 
From Batoum, which is the most direct outlet from Central 
Asia, the best available route to Europe was by the Bosphorus. 
This channel, varying from half a mile to a mile wide, could 
be easily defended. After a passage of eighteen miles these 
noble straits lead to Constantinople, which commands on one 
side of it the Marmora, a beautiful and convenient lake under 
the entire control of Constantinople. Its outlet is at the Dar- 
danelles, where the facilities for its defence are equal to those 
on the Bosphorus. Thence, through the JSgean, all Europe, 
Africa, and Asia Minor was open to the trading vessels of the 
capital. The imports for the supply of the wants of Con- 
stantinople and the export of her own products were them- 
selves considerable. We have seen that the rulers of Con- 
stantinople had conceded many privileges in favor of trade to 
foreign subjects. But while these concessions doubtless in- 
creased her wealth, she had reserved to her own merchants 
the excMsive privilege of the Black Sea trade and of the im- 
port of provisions. But she was then, as she has continued to 
be till quite recently, and will be again under a good govern- 
ment, a great mart for the collection and distribution of goods. 
A large amount of the trade between Asia and Europe passed 
through the Bosphorus. Persian and Armenian merchants 
brought their merchandise to Constantinople, to be distributed 
from thence throughout Western Europe. The city had oc- 
cupied the first rank among the great marts of commerce for 
so long a period that, at the end of the twelfth century, she had 
supplied not only the empire of which she was the capital, but 
also Western Europe, Central Asia, and even India, with gold 
coin. 

At present all foreign merchants, without exception, live 
outside the walls of Constantinople.' The aim of the Latin 

1 It must be remembered that the Constantinople of 1300 Tvas only that 
portion -which is now called StambouL or Istamboul, a word wliicli is 
probably the Turkish abbreviation of Constantinople, just as Skenderoun 
is the abbreviation of Alexandretta, Skcnder bey for Alexander bey, Isnik 
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colonists in the twelfth century was to obtain quarters inside 
the city.' These quarters, as they are usually called by the 
"Western writers, consisted of what are known in the East as 
khans, and what were called tfifioXoi by the Greeks." All the 
Latin quarters, with the exception of two small settlements 
which were destined to grow into the city of Galata, were, as 
we have seen, inside the city walls, though it is known that 
inferior houses were built between the walls and the waters 
of the Golden Horn. All the Latin quarters were on tlie side 
of the city which slopes towards this great harbor. The great 
struggle between the rival colonies, and indeed with the By- 
zantines, was for the scalas or wharves. Across the harbor, 
on the slopes of Pera, and in what is now called Galata,' were 
the settlements of Jews who had been banished from the city, 
and probably the dwellings of a few Venetians and Genoese. 
The political economy of a succession of emperors had en- 
Poiicyofem- couraged trade. They rai-ely sought to place re- 
OTTOura^od striction upon commerce. Monopolies were dis- 
trade. countenanced. Merchants were invited to trade, 

and their rights were strictly guarded. The imperial govern- 
ment left traders very much to tliemselves, and did not harass 

for Nicsea, Ismidt for Nicomedia, etc. Another and more popular deriva- 
tion traces Stamboul to els r^v vokiv, but I think the evidence is in favor 
of the Turkish origin. The "Itinerario" of Chivigo states that before 
the Moslem occupation the inhabitants themselves called the city Escom- 
boli. The Turks allow a few foreigners to have their warehouses in 
Stamboul, but will not permit them to reside there. All the embassies 
and legations are in Pera, that is, across the water {mpav=^on the other 
side) ; or at Galata, which is a part of what was originally called Pera. 

' Dr. Paspati, the learned archssologist of Constantinople, has worked 
out very successfully the topography of Constantinople during the twelfth 
century. I may say that I am greatly indebted to his labors for a good 
many hints on this part of my subject. 

5 Several still exist in Constantinople ; one in particular, well wortli 
visiting, is inhabited by Persian merchants. 

^ There are two versions of the derivation of the name Galata. Dr. 
Paspati derives it from ya\a, milk, and would thus make it the town of 
the milk-sellers, like some other towns of a similar name. I am myself 
inclined to believe that it is rather the Italian calle or galle, which if 
Genoa is a slope, and in Venice an enclosed place. 
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them by useless restrictions or by those attempts to protect 
the public which have so often prevented trade. The taking 
of interest was allowed, and hence a great deal of the capital 
which had belonged to the Mahometans ou their eastern fron- 
tier, by whom the taking of interest was strictly forbidden, 
flowed into the empire. Luxury was permitted. Few at- 
tempts were made to fix the prices of the merchandise sold. 
Duties on goods imported and exported were light in com- 
parison with what they have been in other countries. Even 
as early as the time of Theophilus it had been formally de- 
clared that, as commerce was a benefit to the public, any in- 
terference with it was an oiience against the public as well as 
against the person injured. 

The great commerce which entered the capital brought 
Commerce with it mucli of the liberality which is due to the 
eSn°y of ''''' intercourse with foreign nations. Arab traders 
practice. -^ere allowed to live within the city, and foreigners 
from the West were scandalized to see that the Saracens were 
permitted to build a new mosque and to practise in a Chris- 
tian city the rites of JVTahometanism. "It would have been 
even right to have razed the city to the ground," sa3's a 
chronicler of the Latin conquest, "for, if we believe i-eport, 
it was polluted by new mosques, which its perfidious emperor 
allowed to be built that he might strengthen the league with 
the Turks." ' 

Manuel wished to remove an anathema from the catechism 
against the Mahometan conception of God.'' Italian mer- 
chants, Armenians, Chaldeans, and others not in union with 
the Orthodox Church were yet allowed the exercise of their 
religion. Not only had the Italian colonists their own 
churches, but the chief of their communities had official seats 
allotted to them in the Great Church. Even the Jews, who 
have always in the East been the object of the aversion 
of the Orthodox Christians, were on the whole fairly well 
treated. When we remember that we are dealing with the 

' Geoffrey of Vinsauf, " Cliron. of Crusades," p. 94. 
« Nicetas, "Man." book vii. 
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period of tlie massacre of Jews in York, Lincoln, and else- 
where in England, it is satisfactory to know that Benjamin of 
Tudela finds, among the greatest hardships his countrymen 
had to bear, that they were not allowed to ride on horseback, 
and that they were defiled, according to their law, because the 
tanners who lived near their quarters were permitted to pour 
out their polluted water in the streets. This writer has to 
admit that the Jews were comfortably ofi, that many were 
manufacturers, many merchants, and several extremely rich. 

In addition to the riches which had flowed into the capital 
from the fact that it was the seat of government and the 
greatest emporium of trade, Constantinople had, in the twelfth 
City was ccutury, amassod wealth because during many cen- 
hoase'of the turies it had been the treasure-house of the lower 
^"^'' empire. Men who had gathered wealth elsewhere 

flocked to Constantinople to spend, to invest, or to hoard it. 
Amid an insecurity which had been increasing since the 
Turkish invasion of Asia Minor, those who had movable prop- 
erty flocked to the one city which they believed to be invulner- 
able. During many centuries the New Kome had been pre- 
eminently the city of Christendom in which wealth had been 
largely and steadily accumulating. The riches of Asia Minor, 
which had contained many cities and states whose wealth had 
become proverbial, had been continually draining away tow- 
ards Constantinople. The Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, 
already cited, who visited Constantinople in 1161, found it 
resorted to by merchants who came by land and sea from 
Babylon and Mesopotamia, from Egypt and Palestine, from 
Kussia, Hungary, Lombardy, and Spain. No city, except 
Bagdad, the metropolis of the Mahometans, as he calls it, 
equalled it for business and bustle. The tribute brought to 
it every year in silks, gold, and purple cloth filled many 
towers. Its wealth and buildings were equalled in no other 
city of the world. The inhabitants were especially rich in 
silks, gold, and precious stones. They dressed in garments 
ornamented with gold, rode upon horses, and looked like 
princes. Benjamin seems to have been specially struck with 
the display of gold. The new palace of Blaehern, built by 
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the reigning emperor, Manuel Comnenos, had its walls and 
columns covered witli pure gold. The throne in this palace 
was of gold and ornamented with precious stones. A crown 
of gold was suspended over it, set with stones of inestimable 
value and unusual lustre. All other places of worship in the 
world did not equal in riches, sajs Benjamin, the Church of 
the Divine Wisdom. It was ornamented with pillars of gold 
and silver and with innumerable lamps of the same materials, 
and its riches were countless. Between the time of Benja- 
min and 1204 this wealth had but slightly diminished. The 
imperial territory through which he travelled was rich, and 
produced all manner of delicacies and abundance of bread, 
meat, and wine. The inhabitants lived comfortably, every 
man under his own vine and fig-tree. The neighboring 
country, always fertile, and which four centuries of Ottoman 
misrule liave not succeeded in altogether impoverishing, was 
able to furnish annually a large tribute to tlie capital. 

The wealth of the capital was absolutely and exceptionally 
Wealth in great. But in relation to the cities of the West it 
w-mfwestem ^'^^ euormous. The Crusaders, under the Marquis 
cuies. Qf Montferrat and Count Baldwin of Flanders, 

when they gained their first view of Constantinople, gazing at 
its walls and towers from the same hills whence, in 1878, the 
Russian troops wondered why they were not marched into 
the cit}', were struck with an amazement which Yillehardouin 
can hardly find words sufficiently strong to express. The 
wealth, size, strength, and magnitude of the capital profoundly 
impressed them. There was not a man, says Villehardouin, 
who did not tremble at the thought that so strong and rich a 
city was about to be attacked. When ultimately they en- 
tered, their first impressions were more than realized. The 
palaces were richer and the churches larger than any they 
had previously seen. The city was well enclosed with high 
walls and lofty towers. Each stone tower, no matter how 
lofty, had its height increased by two or three stories of 
wood. Never, in the opinion of this Western Crusader, was 
a city so well fortified. He gives us a more definite idea of 
the wealth of the city by a remarkable comparison. Speak- 
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ing of a fire which broke oxit while his companions were be- 
sieging the city, he says that, though it was the third fire 
which had occurred in the city since the Franks liad come 
into the country, more houses were destroyed by it than there 
were in the three largest cities belonging to the kingdom of 
France. The treasure in the imperial palace of Bncoleon 
was enormous, " sans fin ni mesure." The palace of Blachern 
was found equally well supplied. " There was gold and 
silver for all, vessels of precious metal, satins and silk cloth, 
fnrs of various kinds, and every sort of goods which have 
ever been found on earth." 

Constantinople at the end of the twelfth century impressed 
the Western traveller with its wealth and magnificence much 
more than any city in Europe would now be likely to impress 
any inhabitant of any of the Western countries who was tol- 
erably familiar with the towns of his own province. The 
picturesqueuess and stateliness of Constantinople is that 
which strikes every modern traveller when he gains his first 
view of the ancient city. Imperial dignity, magnificence, 
opulence, and prosperity were the characteristics which im- 
pressed themselves most deeply on the traveller at the end of 
the twelfth century. The Crusader who arrived by 

The principal i-i/. /■ i- -i -, 

bniidinga iu sea caught Sight farst or a group of domes and towers 
belonging to the churches and great public build- 
ings, most prominent of which were liagia Sophia, the Great 
Church, dedicated to the Divine Wisdom, the churches of the 
Divine Peace, Ilagia Irene, and of the Holy Resurrection.' 



' Constautine had been the founder of these churches. Probably at 
the time when he named them he was still hesitating whether he should 
declare for Christianity or not, and hence he gave them names which 
would be suitable in either event. The Temple of "Wisdom and the Tem- 
ple of Peace would have been reproductions of temples in Rome. At a 
later date popular belief assumed that tliese churches were dedicated to 
saints. In the Middle Ages the official name of Hagia Sophia was "the 
Great Church of the Divine Wisdom of the Incarnate Word." These 
churches are perhaps the most striking illustrations of Constantino's va- 
cillation, but they are not the only ones. His statue at Constantinople 
represented him as Apollo, but the emblems of the Crucifixion served as 
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The domes were resplendent with gold, and the buildings, 
from the natural formation of the land, rose in tiers behind 
each other, intermingled with cypresses and brighter trees in 
a manner which even now makes the view of Constantinople 
from the sea one of the most charming and impressive in the 
world. Churches, columns, palaces, castles, towers, statues, and 
masses of houses rose before the spectator in picturesque con- 
fusion. "When the traveller landed the narrow streets and 
overhanging houses did not produce the same disagreeable 
effect upon him that they do upon the modern visitor to 
Constantinople, because he was unfamiliar with better streets, 
while the signs of abundant wealth, both public and private, 
filled him with amazement. The whole empire had been put 
under contribution for the adornment of the capital. The 
temples and public building of Greece, of Asia Minor, and of 
the islands of the Archipelago, had been ransacked to embel- 
lish what its inhabitants spoke of as the Queeu City, and even 
Egypt had contributed an obelisk and many other monu- 
ments. 

The Great Church was at once the most prominent object 
in the city and the most interestina: and charaeter- 

HagiaSopbia. . . t i i i -ii • i i i 

istic. its noble dome still remams the wonder and 
the admiration of architects. Its internal arrangements and 
its symmetrical proportions have never been excelled. Not 
only was it the model for all subsequent Eastern church archi- 
tecture and the noblest church then existing in the world, but 
it was the centre of the life of the capital. The history of 
what passed within its walls and in its courts is the history of 
Constantinople from the time of its construction to that when 



rays. Under its column, ■which still exists in Constantinople, and is 
known as the Burnt Column, were buried the ancient palladium of the 
Elder Rome and a piece of the true cross. Some of the coins of Con- 
stantino have on one side the monogram of Christ, and on the other 
Apollo, with the inscription "/SoZ inmctusy Hagia Sophia was rebuilt 
by Justinian. The present Hagia Irene was probably built in the ninth 
century. Both these churches remain. Hagia Anastasia, which might 
have become the temple of the pagan feast of the resurrection of nature, 
no longer exists. 
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it was stripped of its glory and became the chief temple of a 
rival creed. 

The builders of the Great Church had plundered other fa- 
mous edifices in order to decorate what was intended to out- 
strip the glory of Solomon's temple, and in order to complete 
■what remained for nearly a thousand years the masterpiece 
of Christian architecture and the dominant model for all 
churches in Eastern Europe. They had transported tlie eight 
large columns of green granite from the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus; the eight porphyry columns, with beautiful 
white capitals and pedestals, had been brought from the Eo- 
inan Temple of the Sun, of Aurelian ; the twenty-four columns 
of granite which support the galleries had come from Egypt. 
The church was full of costly objects which had been sent 
from every part of the empire, while the Byzantine architects 
had covered the ceiling with gold and mosaic pictures which, 
even in their present form, mutilated in accordance with the 
requirements of Moslem nakedness, give an idea of the rich 
and magnificent effect which they must have produced on the 
spectator six hundred years ago. The altar and the taber- 
nacle were, even amid so much that was gorgeous, conspicu- 
ous by their splendor. The octagonal tower surmounting 
the tabernacle had over it a golden lily upon the imperial orb 
and cross. The screen secluding the bema or chancel con- 
tained twelve silver columns. The patriarchal throne and 
tliose of the seven priests were covered with the same pre- 
cious metal. "Within the vestries were an immense number 
of chalices and vases and 42,000 robes embroidered with 
pearls and precious stones. Twenty-four Gospels, written on 
parchment with all the skill of the East, were preserved in 
massive gold cases. The chandeliers were of gold, and every- 
thing belonging to the interior of the church was on a similar 
scale of magnificence. Add to this that the ceremonial had 
been arranged with a view to splendor, that barbarous envoys 
had been so stricken by the magnificence of this ceremonial 
and by the sense of awe and majesty which it produced that 
they reported what they saw to be supernatural, and we may 
realize the effect which the service in Hagia Sophia produced 
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upon visitors from the West.' The walls of the building 
•were veneered with beautiful slabs of marble, arranged so as 
to produce a general effect of richness and a harmony of 
tone, while the whole of the interior gave an impression of 
unity and beauty such as even no Gothic cathedral produces, 
and which makes a modern authority in architecture doubt 
whether any Christian church exists of any age whose interior 
is even now so beautiful as this marvellous creation of By- 
zantine art." Seen by Sir John Maundeville in 1322, and 
when it had been considerably injured, it impressed him as 
" the fairest and noblest church in the world." " 

But while the Great Church of the Divine Wisdom was the 
crown of so much that was beautiful and magnificent, there 
were other buildings wliicli claimed the attention of travel- 
lers. It was surrounded with edifices which were character- 
other build- ized with Byzautinc splcndor. Near at hand, to the 
iugs- northeast, was the imperial palace, a mass of build- 

ings between St. Sophia and the Marmora, and occupying a 
site which, from its choice by Constantino down to the pres- 
ent day, has been renowned at once for wonderful beauty and 
for the many and great events with which its history is crowd- 
ed. The Imperial Square — the ancient forum, or Augusteon 

1 See Stanley's "Eastern Churcli," p. 399. The author remarks that 
the Byzantine historian of the visit of the Russian envoys to St. Sophia 
gives the reply of the guides, " What ! do you not know that angels 
come down from heaven to mingle in our services?" without any obser- 
vation, and that the effect was a striking one produced on a barbarous 
people by the union of religious awe and outward magnificence. He ob- 
serves also that a like confusion supports the supposed miracle of the 
Holy Fire at Jerusalem. As to the latter, whatever may have been its 
origin, it is now purely and simply a fraud, and that the Greek Church 
should still retain a service in which God is thanked for sending the fire 
is tlie worst piece of evidence I know of against that Church. 

' Fergusson's " History of Architecture," ii. 321. See also in the Nine- 
teenth Century of December, 1884, an article by the same author on 
" The Proposed New Cathedral for Liverpool," in which he says (p. 
911) : " S. Sophia . . . which is the most beautifully proportioned in- 
terior of any church yet erected for Christian purposes anywhere." 

' " Early Voyages in Palestine," p. 130. 
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— adjoined the Great Church and the palace, and was sur- 
rounded by a double colonnade. Opposite tlie church, and 
upon a pedestal of bronze resting on seven arches, rose an 
equestrian bronze statue of the Emperor Justinian, of colos- 
sal size; his right hand extended threateningly to the East, 
while in his left he held an orb, as symbol of universal domin- 
The hippo- i*^"- Near at hand, to the south, was the imperial 
drome. hippodrome, the structural portion of which has 

almost entirely disappeared, but of M'hicli tliere are still suffi- 
cient remains to enable us to see that it was nine hundred 
feet long and half that width. Its rows of seats in white 
marble, and probably after the beautiful model of those found 
in the theatre of Bacchus at Athens, have long since disap- 
peared. The materials of which the portion set apart for the 
spectators was formed have been taken away to be used in the 
construction of neighboring mosques and buildings. In 1201, 
however, the hippodrome was probably but little changed 
from what it liad been for several centuries. Commenced by 
Severus, successive emperors had added to it and adorned it. 
There were then in it the famous bronze horses which now 
adorn the Church of St. Mark in Venice, an obelisk of Egyp- 
tian syenite still standing in the centre, and which we learn 
from an inscription upon the base had been set up again by 
the Emperor Theodosius after it had lain a considerable time 
on the ground. Near to this obelisk stood a pyramid, which 
marked the goal of the chariot races. Probably on the other 
side of the obelisk stood the famous column of the Three 
Serpents,' a monument wliich had been an ancient relic wlien 
it was brought to Constantinople. It dated back to the time 
of the Persian invasion of Greece, and had served at Delphi 
to support the golden tripod which the Greeks found in the 
enemy's camp after the battle of Plataea, and which they had 
dedicated to Apollo. Seen in position at Delphi by Herodo- 



1 The column still exists, but the heads have disappeared. Various 
untrustworthy reports are given as to their disappearance. One of them 
remained in situ until 1631. A portion of one has recently been recov- 
ered, and is in the Imperial Museum at Stamboul. 
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tiis and Tlmcjdides, it had been placed in the hippodrome by 
Constantine, and was probably looked on by the Byzantine 
spectators with similar awe to that with which the Turks have 
always regarded it — an awe which has probably been the main 
cause of its preservation. 

Near the hippodrome, to the west, was the noble column of 

porphyry, which still stands as the Burnt Column, 

of constan- but which, in 1200, had been recently restored, ac- 

tiue, . , , 

cording to the still legible inscription, by the most 
pious emperor, Manuel Comnenos. In other parts of the city 
were other columns, while statues, some of which were of the 
best period of Greek art, were probably more numerous than 
in any city now existing. Beyond the hippodrome the trav- 
eller would have met on every hand solid constructions which 
bore witness to the wealth of the city. The northeastern cor- 
ner, now known as Seraglio Point, was one mass of churches, 
baths, and palaces. Behind it, and near the Church of the 
Divine Wisdom, rose, besides the buildings already men- 
tioned, the great palace of the Senate, and some of the most 
famous of what are now called Turkish baths. On the far- 
ther slope, towards the Marmora, were the beautiful church 
built by Justinian, and called now Little Hagia Sophia, the 
palace of the patriarch, called the Tricline, on account of the 
three flights of stairs by which it was approached, and other 
buildings. To the west of these buildings were the law courts, 
the palaces of the nobility, with other columns and statues. 
The remains of the baths and of some of these palaces still 
bear witness to the solidity of their construction, and the 
stateliness, and especially to what I may call the modernness, 
of their design. 

The shore of the Golden Horn from Seraglio Point, through- 
out half its distance, was occupied by foreign and native mer- 
chants, whose vast stores were crowded with mei-chandise. 
^^ ^ , . The other half, up to the point where the wall 

The PetriOD, , ™ 

turned southwards to form the landward defence of 
the city, was occupied by monasteries and by churches, which 
appear to have been enclosed by a wall, while the enclosure 
was known as the Petrion. 
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There was yet another species of wealth than those fur- 
weaithin nished by commerce and the other sources I have 
'^""^ named, which cannot be passed over. Constantino- 

ple was conspicuous in the eyes of the Crusaders more for its 
treasure in relics than in works of art. The men of the West 
were too ignorant to understand the work of Phidias or of 
Lysippus. But they were connoisseurs in relics. During 
many years the cliurches of the "West had been striving with 
each other to obtain possession of these Christian mementoes. 
When, at rare intervals, a traveller had returned from the 
East who had obtained possession of such an object, he was 
regarded as a benefactor of the Church. The relic was re- 
ceived by the community to which it was destined with sol- 
emn procession and religious services. In many instances 
the possession of a relic made the fortune of the church or 
monastery where it was contained. The search after relics 
became almost a craze, like that after new varieties of tulips 
or old china. Constantinople was the greatest storehouse — 
perhaps I may say manufactory — of such relics. Its popula- 
tion was the richest among Christian states, and its wealthy 
citizens were proud of such possessions as evidences of their 
wealth, and were glad to purchase the favor of the Church by 
bequeathing them. But Constantinople had never possessed 
so many relics as at the time of the fourth crusade, and these 
stores of wealth were always to be seen by those who wished.' 
The unceasing turmoil in which Asia Minor and Syria had 
been kept by the Saracens and Turks had made the Christian 
populations ready to transfer their wealth to the strongest 
city in the world, but especially to take sacred relics out of 
reach of the infidel. In the East, as in the West, the church- 
es, or the buildings adjoining them, were often used as store- 
houses for the deposit of articles of value. They were strongly 
built and safer than ordinary houses from fire and thieves. 
The Church had, from early times, preserved these deposits 
with extraordinary legislation, of which we have still traces 
in our law of sacrilege, and it has been suggested that the 

' Ingulphus, " History of Croyland." 
13 
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number of relics was exaggerated by Latin travellers who vis- 
ited Constantinople in consequence of the great store of wealth 
which they saw in the churches. But, however this may be, 
it can hardly be doubted that not even in Rome itself has 
there ever been amassed so great a number of articles of ven- 
eration as existed in Constantinople at the opening of the 
thirteenth century. The treasure of sacred relics in the city 
was immense, says one writer.' Tliere were as many relics in 
the city, says Villehardouin, as in all the rest of the world 
put together.' We may despise the veneration of relics be- 
cause we doubt the authenticity of the objects. But we are 
dealing with the Ages of Faith, and the Crusaders fully be- 
lieved both in their genuineness and usefulness. "For my 
part," says La Brocquiere,' " I believe that God has spared 
the city more for the holy relics it contains than for anything 
else." 

The city which guarded so much wealth and such valuable 
The city trcasurcs was encircled with strong walls and tow- 
waUs. gj.g^ which gave it a strength such as no other city 

in the world possessed. On the side bordered by the Sea of 
Marmora and that by the Golden Horn, access to the walls 
could only be made by an enemy who had command of the 
sea. On the landward side there were two walls with strong 
towers at short intervals, and along more than three fourths 
of the length a third wall and a ditch. These walls termi- 
nated at the Marmora end in a fortress, now occupied by the 
famous Seven Towers, and at the Golden Horn end by an- 
other near the imperial palace of Blachern. The walls were 
lofty, the inner one sixty feet high, and the ditch between 
them thirty-five feet broad and twenty-five feet deep. Even 
in their present condition they give a good idea of the resist- 

' " Lectiones S. Petri Insulensis," " Exuv. Sac." ii. 9. 

" Villehardouin, p. 193. Many similar statements might be quoted: 
e. g., Matthew Amalphitanus, "Exuv. Sac." p. 171: "Erat enim Oon- 
stantinopolitana civitas plurimorum sanctorum consecrata reliquiis et 
munita corporibus, quorum prsesidio primatum glorise meruit inter om- 
nia regna." — " Histoire de la Saincte Larme," "Exuv. Sac." i. 189. 

^ Bohn's translation, p. 341. 
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ance ■which could be offered by their defenders at a time when 
cannon were unknown, and constitute perhaps the most su- 
perb mass of ruins in Europe. 

To enable the city to stand a siege there were underground 
and other cisterns for the storage of water which 
are still magnificent in their ruin, and one at least 
of which has not to this day been explored. Some of these 
were supplied through subterranean pipes which invaders 
were unable to discover. "These cisterns," says Manuel 
Chrysoleras, with pardonable exaggeration, "resemble lakes, 
or even seas." Those which were uncovered were surrounded 
with large trees.' At ordinary times the city was supplied by 
the ancient aqueducts which had been restored by the emper- 
ors Yalens and Justinian, and the first of which still gives the 
main supply of water to Stamboul. 

Most of the palaces and public buildings in Constantinople 
were of white stone, but everywhere then, as now, there was 
a general use of marble, such as might have been expected in 
the chief city situated on the Marmora. 

There was, no doubt, another side to this picture. While 
the nobles and the merchant princes of the capital 
the poorer occupicd marble palaces, the workmen and the 
poorer classes were crowded into the narrowest 
streets, and were left, as a writer of the time of Manuel re- 
marks, to stench and darkness." The houses of an inferior 
class were built of wood, as, indeed, they have always been in 
the same city on account of the absence in the neighborhood 
of Constantinople of any other cheap building material. Pal- 
aces crowded the hovels together, as they did in all the cities 
of "Western Europe for centuries after that with which I am 
concerned. It was, indeed, the very wealth of Constantino- 
ple, as compared with that of Paris or any Western city, 
which made the distinction between the luxury and poverty 
more visible than that with which Western writers were fa- 



1 



'■ Eleven large cisterns are enumerated by Constantius; the best known 
now is that called the Thousand and One Columns. 
« Odon de Deuil. 
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miliar. What they saw in the capital of the East, their de- 
scendants were destined to see in Yeniee, Marseilles, Paris, 
and London. 
Life among the wealthier classes of Constantinople and its 
neighborhood must have been, on the whole, very 
pie'a'cityof' pleasant. There were villas on the neighboring 
pleasure. gjjQ,.gg (jf the Bosphorus, on the Marmora towards 
San Stefano, and on the shore beyond Chalcedon, where one 
might escape from the great heat of summer and spend half 
the year in a country life, while the well-built palaces of the 
city were warm and comfortable in winter. The inhabitants 
appreciated these privileges and were proud of the Queen of 
Cities. The Byzantine noble, when compelled to leave it, 
longed to be back again. He loved the sacred city and the 
Marmora, where the zephyrs blew so softly, where the foun- 
tains were so pleasant, the baths so delicious, where the dol- 
phins and other varieties of fish disported themselves on the 
surface of the waters, and where the nightingales and other 
singing birds made delightful music for those who flocked 
from all parts of the world to hear it.' Constantinople was a 
city of business, but it was likewise a city of pleasure. Every- 
thing that wealth could buy could be secured within its walls. 
As in our own days men who have acquired money in remote 
regions flock to Paris or London to take part in the luxurious 
life of these capitals, so tlie Cyprian, the islander, the trader 
from many a remote province or country, went to Constanti- 
nople as the place where he could make the best investment 
of his money in pleasure. But the inhabitant of what the 
Western writers then called Pomania had a greater induce- 
ment to go to Constantinople than the inhabitant of Manches- 
ter or Marseilles to go to London and Paris. Property is, in 
modern times, as safe in these provincial cities as in the capi- 
tals of the countries in which they are situated, but property 
at Smyrna or elsewhere in Asia Minor was liable to attacks 
from the Turks ; property in Mitylene or others of the islands 
of the ^gean and along the seaboard of the empire had to be 

' Nicetas, " Alexia Comnenos," iii. 1. 
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continually protected from the pirates who were already in- 
festing the neighboring seas. No city was regarded as so se- 
cure as Constantinople, and amid this security the wealthy 
man could find rarer silks, finer linen, and purer dyed purple, 
richer furs, dishes of greater delicacy, and wines of more rare 
and costly vintage than in the provinces. Precious stones and 
jewelry of every kind, including those ropes of pearls which 
are yet to be seen in daily wear at Damascus and other remote 
cities of Turkey, and to the display of which the inhabitants 
of Eastern Europe, like those of Asia, have always attached 
great importance, might be more safely worn, could be shown 
to moi-e people, and would be more highly appreciated than in 
the provincial towns. The Crusaders regarded the luxurious 
dresses of the Byzantines as marks of effeminacy, just as a 
Turcoman horde clothed in sheepskin, marching upon Paris, 
would be sure to regard the luxury of the capital as a sign 
that the manliness had departed from the nation. The By- 
zantines looked on the rough and ill -dressed Crusaders as 
rude and uncouth barbarians, unskilled in science, ignorant 
of art and literature, and entire strangers to the luxuries of 
civilization. The Crusaders are never weary of calling atten- 
tion to the luxury and the wealth of the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, and Nicetas himself, the chief Byzantine historian 
of this period, tells several stories against his own countrymen 
of the fault found by the Crusaders with the effeminate char- 
acter of this luxury. "We may be sure, however, that the 
Byzantine point of view was far different. All the pleasures 
of nature and of art were his. The climate was safe from the 
oreat heat of Smyrna or the cold of even a few miles farther 
north on the Black, that is, the rough, bleak. Sea. The Gold- 
en Horn, the Marmora, and the Bosphorus were bright dur- 
ing six or seven months of the year with gayly decked and 
graceful caiques, probably not much unlike their present rep- 
resentatives, except that they were higher in the stem and 
stern, and thus more graceful in form. Carefully trained 
oarsmen from the Greek islands or from the neighboring 
shores were to be had at a cheap rate, and each noble family 
had its own crews with gay distinctive badges. The ruins 
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now existing in the neigliborhood of Constantinople show bow 
largely the nobles led a villa life on the borders of the sea. 
No city in the world is so largely gifted by nature with the 
requirements for a happy life. The bright sky, the blue, 
tideless waters of the Marmora, the vine-producing shores, the 
forests which even yet have not been so far destroyed as to 
drive away the nightingale, the flights of quail which pass the 
city twice every year and still fall occasionally in the streets 
of Constantinople, the never-failing supply of fish and other 
food, the presence of birds of beautiful plumage and song, all 
contributed to the joyous life of this city of pleasure. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the childish 
and e£Eeminate exhibitions of pomp which were di- 

Ceremonials ... 1.111. 'f pt-i 

carefully rect imitations of the barbaric magniticence of ii.ast- 
ern courts, we may yet recognize that the pageants 
of the imperial court must often have been extremely beauti- 
ful. In Church and State alike ceremonial had been care- 
fully studied. Let us suppose that the emperor, having passed 
out of the Golden Gate, which was near the southern end of 
the wall running nearly north and south, and forming the 
base of the triangle within which Constantinople is enclosed, 
and having inspected his troops along the range of this land- 
ward wall, finds himself at the Golden Horn termination of 
the wall on the height above what is now known as Eyoub — 
on the spot, that is, where tradition asserted that Eyoub, the 
companion in arms of Mahomet, was killed during the Arab 
siege of Constantinople in 668. The view before him is the 
finest to be had from land of the city. Cape behind cape and 
dome behind dome arise in picturesque beauty until they ter- 
minate in what is now known as Seraglio Point. Beneath 
him were the palace and towers, and beneath them again the 
prisons of the Blachern. Above him float the imperial ban- 
ners, with the crescent, the ancient emblem of Constantinople, 
on some, the imperial eagle or the white lion on others. As 
he prepares to go down to the Golden Horn the troops are 
drawn up to do him honor. There are Dalmatians under 
their national flags, clothed in the brilliantly embroidered 
dress which even yet is the most picturesque in Europe, and 
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armed with swords and lances. There is a company of tlie 
Scholarii, or guards of the palace, composed of nobles, some 
of whom were clothed in rose-colored tunics, and another of 
the body-guard, chosen from the Scholarii on account of their 
stature and strength, and known as Candidati, from their light 
and beautifully embroidered garments, and yet another of the 
Macedonians of the great heteria, with swords, silver belts, 
gilded shields, and doubled-edged axes likewise gilded. Near 
the emperor is a company of his foreign guards, composed 
of Scythians,' Englishmen, and others of a kindred race, 
whose light hair and beards mark them as of Northern origin, 
and belonging to the famous Warings or Varangians. They 
are armed with huge double battle-axes or bills, and, under 
their own acolyth, cluster about the emperor, who puts more 
trust in their sturdy arms and Northern fidelity than in 
either the noble Scholarii or the gaudy troops of Mace- 
donians. 

The oarsmen of the imperial trireme stand at the water's 
edge, bearing the imperial gonfalons emblazoned with gold, 
while the imperial standard, similarly embroidered, is carried 
before him. The trireme bears, as its figure-head, the im- 
perial eagle with outspread wings, of shape not unlike what 
has come down to us from imperial times in many of our own 
cathedrals. The oarsmen in the imperial livery are well 
matched, and, as soon as the emperor has taken his seat be- 
neath the canopy, pull at once with a stroke out into the 
midst of the Golden Horn, each man taking care not to lift 
his eyes to the imperial face." The trireme is spread with 
rich carpets. The nobles are richly clad in silk. The atten- 
dant caiques are hardly less graceful or brilliantly ornamented 

' The term Scythians is used very vaguely, but probably usually indi- 
cated the tribes, not Tartars, of Central Asia, who are now represented 
by the so-called Tekfe Turcomans. 

^ The same custom has been handed down to modern times. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the famous procession of the Sultan to 
mosque by water is a pretty close reproduction of the imperial journey. 
The Sultan's caique for state ceremonies still has the Roman eagle with 
outstretched wings at its bow. 
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than that of the emperor. Their occupants vie with each 
other in the display of silks, richly embroidered in pearls and 
in jewelry. As they glide along the Golden Horn strains of 
music are heard, and the procession passes along, interrupted 
occasionally by the shouts of pleasure-seekers in other caiques, 
or of Venetian or Genoese passing across the Pera or Galata. 
Nor amid such luxury was science, art, and literature for- 
Learningnot gotten. Constantinople had long been the asylum 
uegiected. q£ scholars and of artists. Prom the time when 
Constantino had issued his edict for the transport to the city 
which he had chosen as the New Eome of the chief works 
of art which had embellished the cities of Greece and Asia 
Minor, columns, statues, and busts had continued to be sent 
to the capital, until travellers who visited the city in the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries were amazed at the number of 
works of art which they saw around them. As the seat of 
the most important patriarchate of the eastern division of the 
empire, the great Christian writers flocked to the capital, and 
every monastery had its collection of manuscripts. At vari- 
ous times in the history of the New Eome the Hellenic spirit 
of philosophy seemed on the point of mastering that of 
Christianity; and the treasui-es of ancient Greek literature, 
intelligible to the people in a language which had been com- 
paratively but little changed, were reproduced and stored up, 
to become the seed for a new harvest of learning. If the 
sensual and sensuous pleasures which Constantinople offered 
in greater profusion than any other European city were not 
enough for the better minds of the time, they could iind sat- 
isfaction in having access to more literature of a better 
quality than any other city could afford. The subtile Greek 
intellect was too often inclined to waste its strength on the 
useless distinctions of a hair-splitting philosophy or theology 
which has become to us intolerable and almost incomprehen- 
sible; but even while accepting the waste of intellectual 
strength and the valuelessness of the subjects usually dis- 
cussed, one is compelled to admit that the fact that a consider- 
able proportion of the population took an interest in these 
subtilties implies an amount of education and of literary de- 
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velopment to which the men of the West were almost alto- 
gether strangers. The interest, too, which the great mass of 
the population took in the discussion of religious questions 
shows an intelligence which, entertained by men possessed of 
the acuteness of Greek thinkers, must in all likelihood have 
led to a great religious movement for reform of doctrine 
that would have amounted to an Eastern reformation, which 
would probably have profoundly modified "Western Christian- 
ity, had circumstances allowed it to be developed. 

In former times religious questions had occasioned infinite 
Absence of discussiou in Constantinople. In the twelfth cen- 
tefiertnai" "^' ^^U t^^ popular interest in such discussions had 
questions. altogether ceased. The period in question had not, 
in the East at least, given rise to any special religious or in- 
tellectual movement. The disputes which had raged in the 
early Church, and which had been continued by the Blues 
and Greens, by many an heretical sect, and by those who took 
part in the Iconoclast controversy, had died out, and were 
represented either by what to most men had already become 
incomprehensible articles of faith, or by persecuted sects 
banished into the mountains of the peninsula or the recesses 
of Asia Minor, where, like the Paulicians, they were destined 
to linger on for centuries longer. During the eight long 
centuries between Constantino and the thirteenth century 
there had been burning controversies, in which the city had 
displayed an intellectual life and activity, a popular interest 
in abstract questions as keen and as vivid as that shown by 
the inhabitants of London during the time of Charles the 
First, and not less eloquently than justly pointed to by Mil- 
ton as a proof of a quick and bold spirit among his country- 
men. Eeligious belief was understood to have been settled 
for all time. The centuries which were to bring inquiry 
and doubt had not yet dawned. The Church was part of 
the established order of things. Keligion was one of the in- 
stitutions over which the emperor presided almost as abso- 
lutely as over law. No inquiry into the subject was neces- 
sary. It had been decreed by the emperor as had law, and 
had even a higher, and if possible a more indisputable, an- 
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thority and sanction. As all tliat subjects had to do with 
laws was to obey them, so also all that they had to do with 
religion was to avail themselves of the advantages which it 
offered. Baptism into the Church, which was the spouse of 
Christ, regenerated the body ; the administration of the sac- 
raments kept it pure ; and no one doubted that when man's 
earthly course was run, the purified body, having thus been 
made capable of resurrection, would rise again. The plan of 
salvation was simple of apprehension, was universally ac- 
cepted, was easy to follow. Eeligion thus sat very lightly 
upon the inhabitants of the empire, gave them no anxiety, 
and, I am disposed to believe, did not very much influence 
their conduct. There was no enthusiasm, there were no 
burning questions, no zeal, and very little piety. If a com- 
parison were to be instituted between the religious condition 
of the empire and anything existing in modern times, I 
should again refer to Eussia. The way in which the Ortho- 
dox Church is accepted by the great mass of the peasants, the 
wonderful manner in which its practices are interwoven with 
the habits of the people, and form part of the military, naval, 
and civil discipline of the empire, are all reproductions of 
the condition of things which the elder branch of the same 
Church had presented in the twelfth century in the New 
Eome, except that the Slavonic spirit is, and ever has been, of 
a more serious tone than that which has prevailed among 
those either of Greek descent or who have eome under the 
influence of Greek literature. The Greek spirit of Arianism, 
which was defeated at Nicsea, ultimately conquered through- 
out Eastern Christendom, and substituted the Hellenic for the 
Hebraic aspect of Christianity. 

The explanation of much of the difference in regard to 
Mingling of tlie position of religion in modern times and in 
porTanT" the West, and that which existed in the twelfth 
spiritual. century, is to be found in the results which arose 
from the facts, first, that the teaching of the Orthodox Church 
was unquestioned, and, second, that the emperor was head 
alike of Church and State. The first weakened the intellect- 
ual side of the Church ; the second welded religious observ- 
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ances into the national life. Nominally we have and have 
had in England the theory of a head of the State in things 
spiritual as well as in things temporal. Actually the sover- 
eign has never been generally regarded as possessing such 
predominance as is accorded to the czar or was accorded to 
the emperors in Constantinople. As I have already pointed 
out, the emperor, when he ceased to be officially recognized 
as divine, had acquired a position over the Christian Church 
which gave him very nearly divine attributes. If it be said 
that such a regard was incompatible with his being in theory 
an elected sovereign, I may point to the fact that the pope's 
position certainly loses nothing by the fact that he too is 
elected. The ruler of the East was emperor and pope in one. 
That the head of the State was at once the head of the 
Church explains also what in the "West would be regarded as 
the strange mixture of things temporal and spiritual in Con- 
stantinople. The churches were the great treasure-houses 
and the great depositories of merchandise. The markets 
were usually about their doors. Hagia Sophia, in the capital, 
was not merely the greatest church in Christendom, but was 
the centre of the life of the city. I do not forget how great 
a part our own parish churches and cathedrals played during 
the Middle Ages in the social and municipal life of the people. 
But in the New Rome Hagia Sophia was at once the minster 
and the town-hall — the patriarchal church and the chamber 
for the election of the emperor, the meeting-place for coun- 
cils of the Church and for the inhabitants who wished to de- 
pose an unpopular emperor. Amid the marvels of its luxury, 
its spacious narthex and yet outer courts and outbuildings 
were applied to the purposes of commerce and the ordinary 
requirements of a great city. The priests, who, it must be 
remembered, are always married, and the churches were both 
largely employed in the secular life of the city. Contracts 
were registered by the priests. The sanctions of the Church 
were employed to enforce fair dealing, and an amount of 
honesty was thus secured in trade which, for the period, was 
remarkable. 

For those who sought a more severe religious practice the 
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monasteries were open and existed in great numbers. In 
the capital the district of the Petrion contained 
several, while outside the walls and on the neigh- 
boring hills were others, the ruins of which show that at one 
time the number of monks must have been very great. In 
the Eastern Church, however, monasticisra has never assumed 
the strict and gloomy forms which the great Western orders 
of monks have given to it. 

Wealth such as I have attempted to describe, luxuries 
which were almost unknown unless by name in Western Eu- 
rope, a city which was the storehouse of art and of learning, 
all imply an amount of civilization which, when compared 
with that which prevailed during the time of Richard the 
First and John in England, may justly be called high. 

Nor must it be forgotten that that Avhich constituted the 
most essential element in the civilization of the 

Sense of se- . , , . . i i i i ■ ■ tit- 

cDrityinthe capital and its neighborhood was its security. We 

capital. ~ *^ 

read in Benjamin of Tudela, and in other Western 
as well as in Greek writers, of the abundance of which he 
saw the signs as he passed through the empire, of the con- 
fidence which, in spite of invasions on all the frontiers, the 
population had in the power of the government to protect it. 
At a time when feudalism had organized the great masses of 
the West into armed populations, and looked upon commerce 
and the exercise of handicraft with the contempt of igno- 
rance, the inhabitants of the empire were freely carrying on 
trade or tilling the ground. There were within the empire 
no feudal towers, with serfs and retainers ready at any mo- 
ment to engage in private warfare, but a country full of 
farms, prosperous and secure. The jpax Romana had been 
well maintained within the empire, and around the capital 
had hardly yet been disturbed. More fortunate than its 
elder rival, the New Eome had never seen a hostile army 
within its walls. The shores of the Marmora were dotted 
with the pleasant villas of merchants and nobles, for the 
roads were good, and the capital to the last provided security 
for life and property. 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavored to describe the 
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wealth and luxury of tbe city as it existed in 1200. The Cru- 
saders were amazed at the many forms in which this luxurious 
wealth was displayed. To the inhabitants of Constantinople 
this luxury was the outward form in which civilization showed 
itself — was, in fact, the natural result and the proof of civiliza- 
tion. To the Crusader it was no more the sign of civilization 
than was the display of a somewhat similar luxury to the 
English soldiers who in our own days entered Pekin. The 
countrymen of Eichard the Lion-hearted, the contemporaries 
of the barons who secured our great charter, no less than the 
countrymen of Philip of France and Frederic Barbarossa, mar- 
velled at what they saw ; but they felt that all the luxury was 
associated with much that was mean, debasing, and effeminate. 
They saw wealth, and with it cowardice, luxurious habits of 
life, lying and treachery, the glorification of the few at the 
expense of the many, and the absence of public spirit, with its 
corresponding results in the administration of government. 
Side by side with the gorgeous pageantry of the court there 
was an amount of effeminacy which rightly impressed 

Effeminacy of ,_, , ., .. ^i . 

the ruling the Crusadcrs with a low opinion of the state into 
which the empire had fallen. Native writers, as 
well as travellers from Western Europe, abound with stories 
showing to what a degree this effeminacy had been developed. 
It seemed to the men of the West, who counted courage as the 
highest virtue, as the virtue which implied almost all others, 
that the manliness had gone out of the race in consequence of 
its wealth. At times, no doubt, they were led into the mis- 
take of under-estimating the valor of their enemies, and of 
supposing that because they were luxurious they were cowards ; 
as when the Germans, who, under Conrad, King of Swabia, 
with a more numerous force had attacked the Roman army in 
1147, were defeated by the superior strategy of the enemy they 
had despised. 

What the Crusaders found fault with were the results of a 
The influence ^^ng period of decadence in social manners and life, 
Bocfety fn^^he ^^^ history of which it is not difficult to trace. The 
capital. success of the New Eome in Asia had been the 

principal cause of its weakness, and largely contributed to its 
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downfall. So long as the country had been able to keep its 
democratic organization of municipalities — so long, that is, as 
the Greek idea of local government had continued, so long the 
empire had been in little danger. After its conquests had 
been extended far eastward, its wealth caused the emperors to 
be independent of the European provinces, and enabled them 
gradually to deprive the provincial towns and cities of their in- 
dependence. The nobles of Constantinople governed the 
provinces of Syria and Asia Minor as sovereigns in everything 
but their subjection to the emperor. The government in the 
capital fell gradually into the hands of men who had been used 
to these Asiatic modes of rule. The traditions which the Greek 
race had preserved of independent municipal rule were for- 
gotten. All government was centralized in the capital, until 
the people in the provinces began to forget that the interest 
of Constantinople was also theirs. There were, as we have 
seen, new influences at work, the tendency of which was to 
make the government Yenetian in character, but of these the 
Crusaders knew nothing. Even in the capital itself the in- 
fluences of Asia were altogether baneful. The rulers had but 
few occasions when it was necessary to consult the wishes 
of the citizens. Wealth poured into the imperial treasury in 
such abundance that an appeal to the popular will for new 
taxes was rarely necessary. The citizens lost their interest 
in politics worthy of the name, and confined themselves to 
taking part in the many dynastic changes with which the 
later history of the empire abounds. Even from the founda- 
tion of the New Eome its imperial government had been 
possessed with the ideas of luxury which had already weak- 
ened the elder city on the banks of the Tiber. A new govern- 
ment had been imported into Byzantium, a government which 
was Caesarian and absolute in character, and which had even in 
Italy absorbed much of the effeminacy, extravagance, and lux- 
ury of the East. The position, however, of the city of Con- 
stantine rendered it more liable than its predecessor had been 
to be affected by the influences averse to progress which have 
usually surrounded Asiatic princes. The gorgeousness of the 
Persian and Indian courts came to be reproduced on the Bos- 
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phorus, just as they were in the cities even of the Mahometan 
caliphates on the Tigris and the Euphrates. And as the New 
Rome claimed something like universal dominion, it seemed 
natural to her citizens that her splendor should eclipse theirs. 
Her conquests enabled her to succeed in doing so. 

Without attempting to trace how this result was brought 
about, and especially without attempting to trace the long 
series of events by which the ideas of absolutism and cen- 
tralization gradually undermined the systems of local govern- 
ment which had been preserved in the villages and towns, it is 
necessary, in order to understand the position of the imperial 
government at the end of the twelfth century, to see what were 
the results of the influence of Asia on the social life of the 
New Eome. 

The first and most noxious of these results was the bringing 
Position of ^^^^ Europc of the Asiatic conception of the position 
woman. ^^ woman. I have ventured to express my opinion 
already that the fatal curse of Mahometanisra is that the posi- 
tion it assigns to woman renders progress beyond a certain 
point impossible. Family life in the European sense cannot 
exist. Woman holds, and has everywhere held, under Moslem 
rule an inferior position, and the inevitable result ensues 
after a few generations that the whole race has become less 
moral, less manly, and less intelligent. An observer ready to 
examine all systems of religion with academical impartiality 
would find a difficulty in pointing out any doctrine or practice 
taught or permitted by the religion of Islam which should 
prevent its followers from growing in civilization, except it 
were in the position universally assigned in practice among 
Mahometans to women. To regard her as existing only for 
the purposes of pleasure or of propagation, and as necessarily 
degraded in thought, and therefore requiring to be watched 
lest she should be unfaithful, is to degrade her, and implies 
keeping her in ignorance, and shutting her off from the edu- 
cation obtained by contact witli the world. But to degrade 
generations of mothers means also to degrade the race itself. 

The New Rome, by her proximity to Asia, had acquired 
far too much of this Asiatic conception of the position due to 
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woman. During long centuries the notion of her degradation 
had been spreading downwards from the court and the capital, 
and this in spite of the position which Eoman law had as- 
signed her. Fortunately for the descendants 6f the inhabitants 
of the lower empire, they were saved by their religion from 
the lowest depth which the Asiatic creed had permitted or 
caused. Christianity had never permitted polygamy, and the 
spectacle of hundreds of women kept together in luxurious 
imprisonment in Constantinople was reserved for later times 
and Asiatic courts. 

But allowing for the absence of polygamy, the estimate of 
woman in the capital was altogether Asiatic in character. 
Nicetas, who as a monk regarded woman from a monkish point 
of view, finds fault with the wife of Alexis the Third, and 
incidentally gives an indication of the position of woman a 
few years before the time of the Latin conquest. He says 
that he does not complain of her insensate luxury nor of 
her prodigal extravagance, but of her immodesty (which he 
explains to mean that she was shameless enough to wish to 
take a part in the government) ; that she gave her orders 
without waiting to see whether they were in accord with the 
wishes of the emperor ; that when the latter received foreign 
ambassadors her throne was as high as his, and she took her 
seat covered with diamonds and precious stones. The nearest 
relations of the emperor would carry her litter on their 
shoulders as if they were her slaves. The real cause of com- 
plaint against her is that she did not live in retirement at the 
palace, but that she allowed herself to be seen in public places 
and on public occasions, sometimes even unaccompanied by 
her husband. 

A life very like harem life had been introduced at court 
and among the nobles. "Women were secluded and 
life '""'™ treated in much the same manner as women in Asia. 
Above all, one of the worst institutions of Asia, 
that of eunuchs, had been introduced. If there be an institu- 
tion which more than all others tends to degrade both man 
and woman, and to prevent the progress of a race, it is the one 
in question. The eunuch not unusually rises to be the chief 
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confidant, and sometimes the chief adviser, of his master, and, 
if lie does not attain so high a position, is pretty certain to be 
a person of great consequence in the household. He is the 
chief cliannel for intrigue, the principal instrument of cor- 
ruption. A savage usually in origin, he is elevated to a position 
■which enables him, if in the imperial court, to sway the fate of 
a state. His power and influence act on the community like 
leaven. The continual renewal of relays of these savage or 
barbarian servants is the continual renewal in the body of a 
community of the virus and corruption of savage or barbarian 
morality, and each eunuch is a centre of malign influence. 

At the opening of the thirteenth century eunuchs had long 
been known in the imperial city. Wherever they are men- 
tioned we see that their influence was very considerable. In 
the attack upon Prosaeus by Alexis the Third in 1199, the 
generals of the army strongly advised that the city should 
not be attacked. This advice was, however, overruled by 
that of the eunuchs." They rose to be ambassadors;" they 
were named senators; and within five years of the Latin 
conquest one had been appointed prefect of Constantinople. 
At the displays in the hippodrome they took part with the 
nobles. When Alexis heard the news of the departure of 
the crusade for Constantinople, which was destined to destroy 
the city, his preparations against attack were of the feeblest. 
He had given himself over to luxury, and had left the govern- 
ment of the empire in great part to his eunuchs. " These 
creatures," says Nicetas, "who guard the mountains and the 
forests for the emperor's hunting with as great care as the 
old pagans guarded the groves sacred to the gods, or with a 
fidelity like that with which the destroying angel guards the 
gates of Paradise, threatened to kill any who attempted to cut 
timber for tlie fleet."' When this prince fled on the flrst 
victory of the expedition, it was a eunuch who assembled 
tiie troops, seized Euphrosyne, the empress, and her friends, 
took the blind Isaac out of prison, placed him on the throne, 
and sent across to Galata to inform the enemy of what had 

■ Nicetas, " Alex." Book III. « Cinn. VII. ii. p. 296. « Nicetas, p. 716. 
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been done for the father of the young Alexis, who was with 
them. 

The court was filled with eunuchs, comedians, clowns, mu- 
sicians, and mistresses. Nicetas incidentally mentions that the 
mistresses sat at the imperial tables with the empress." The 
shortest road to success or to employment in the State was 
through tlie influence of these court favorites. In the Church 
alone were learning and character aids to promotion, but even 
Subservience ^^ ^^^ Church the influence of the court was so 
oftheChQich. gj-gatly Superior to that of the patriarch that the 
prelate of holy life, respectable character and attainments, 
was too often postponed to the favorite of a court mistress, 
buffoon, or eunuch. Indeed, one of the worst results of the 
Asiatic influences which had overwhelmed the court was the 
subserviency into which, as an institution, the Church had 
fallen. The bishops of the Elder Eome had succeeded in 
becoming lords of the West in all that related to things 
spiritual as completely, perhaps even more completely, tlian the 
emperors had succeeded in retaining their power as lords in 
things temporal. In the New Rome the emperors had been 
more powerful. From the moment when Constantino had 
declared Christianity to be the religion of the empire he and 
his successors had never relaxed their hold over the rule of 
the Church. The Church had become much more than in 
the West the reflection of the State. But the abuses which 
had infected the one had stricken also the other. Just as the 
emperor clianged his ministers when he lifed, so also he 
endeavored to change the rulers of the Church. He never 
succeeded to the same extent, but the success to which he 
attained shows how subservient the Church had become. 
Nicetas mentions, for example, that Isaac Angelos in his 
short reign dismissed four patriarchs in succession : the first 
under the pretext that he had allowed certain ladies to leave 
a monastery whom Andronicos had forced to become nuns; 
the second, although named by him, because he was old and 
feeble ; the tliird, although the emperor had named him, on 

' Mcetas, " Isaac," Book HI. 
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pretence that the nomination had been revealed by the Vir- 
gin, he dismissed in order to place the favorite of the liour 
on the patriarchal throne. The latter, however, was vio- 
lently opposed, and in his turn had to give way to a new 
favorite.' 

The history of the twenty years preceding 1200 is full of 

illustrations of the effeminacy and corruption of the 

the later em- times. The boy emperor, Alexis Coranenos, passed 

perors. , ./ i ? 7 r 

his life, says Nicetas, at play and in hunting, while 
the courtiers who were about the empress were decked out, 
curled, and scented like women. The treasury was robbed to 
support the debauchery of the palace. Andronicos Comnenos, 
his successor, although, as we have seen, an old man, devoted 
himself largely to the shows of the hippodrome and to horse- 
racing. His orgies in his country palace on the shores of the 
Marmora, where he was accompanied by a number of mis- 
tresses, and spent days in drunken debauchery, were alternated 
with journeys to the city, where his visits were more dreaded 
tlian his absence, because it had come to be remarked by ex- 
perience that each visit was attended by some act of striking 
cruelty. A feminine love of display was the characteristic of 
his successor, Isaac Angelos. He appeared every day in new 
robes. His table was a daily show of wasteful profusion. 
There were, says Nicetas, "forests of game, seas of fishes, 
rivers of wine, and mountains of bread." He went every 
other day to the Eastern, or, as it is now called, the Turkish, 
bath, making use there of the most exquisite perfumes. He 
went about glorious as a peacock, was fond of songs, and his 
gates were ever open to actors, buffoons, and jugglers. Though 
the revenues of the empire had been for many years constant- 
ly decreasing, the palace expenditure had not been diminished, 
and the emperor was foi'ced to fall back on the usual resources 
of Eastern despots in order to provide for it. The coinage 
was debased. Taxes were largely increased. Officers were 
sent to administer the government or to dispense what ought 
to have been justice without any means to pay their own ex- 

' Nicetas, " Isaac," Book II. 
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penses. They went forth, says ISTicetas, like the apostles, " with- 
out scrip or purse," the emperor knowing they could not afford 
to be honest, but that they would bring tribute to the palace. 
Churches were robbed. The sacred vessels were taken for the 
use of the palace. The rich ornaments and precious stones 
let into the binding of the Gospels were despoiled. Liturgies 
and crosses were stripped in order to supply necklaces and 
bracelets. When the ostentatious Isaac was replaced by Alexis 
the Third, it was found that the new emperor gave himself up 
to idleness, under the impression that work was inconsistent 
with the dignity of an emperor. 

The organization for administering the government through- 
out the empire, including that of the administration of jus- 
tice, borrowed from Old Eome, remained almost unaltered 
as to form. The law was still almost as excellent as ever, 
but its administration was too often corrupt. The situation 
had become very much as if English law were to be trans- 
ferred to the people of an Asiatic state, and left to them 
alone to develop. There would be subtileness and ability 
enough to work out any number of legal problems, but it is, 
to say the least, doubtful whether such securities as habeas 
corpus and trial by jury, which are spontaneous growths due 
to the determination of the race to secure individual liberty, 
could continue witliout the ever-jealous spirit of Englishmen, 
continually on the watch to prevent violations of the rights 
of which they are the safeguard. The race which has created 
them may be trusted to guard them. It is questionable whether 
another race would be either likely to appreciate or to show 
the spirit necessary to preserve them. So in the East, the ad- 
ministrative system of the Elder Kome was being worked in 
the empire under the New Eome by rulers whose later his- 
tory, at least, had been far different from that of its creators. 
So long as there were a sufficient number of men who had 
come under Latin influence, or who retained the old Greek 
spirit, the system worked well. But the Latin spirit had gone 
out of the ruling race, as the Greek municipal spirit had also 
been to a great extent crushed out in the provinces. It looks 
at times as if nothing but the forms of the old organization 
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had remained. The courts of law were no longer unreserved- 
ly trusted. The administration of every department of the 
government, as well as that of the courts of justice, was at times 
tainted with corruption. The imperial family itself shared 
directly in the profits of this corruption. We have seen how 
one emperor sent out his emissaries without scrip or purse to 
plunder his subjects, and how another emperor is charged with 
taking a share in the profits, if he did not actually fit out six 
vessels to engage in piracy upon the ships of his own people. 
Prisoners were let out of jail to work, and no doubt on occa- 
sions to steal, for the jailer. Judges purchased their ofiices, 
and as a consequence sold their judgments. 

Alexis the Third, who came to the throne in 1195, pub- 
lished an edict to the effect that public oflSces would no 
longer be sold, but would be given free to the fittest men ; 
but his historian, while adding that such a reform would be 
one of the most praiseworthy that could be conceived, is care- 
ful to add that his good intentions were not seconded by those 
nearest to him. The ring of Byzantine nobles rendered him 
for the time as powerless as the ring of pashas would to-day 
render a reforming sultan. Nicetas states that the men who 
formed this ring became immensely rich from the presents of 
those who wished to obtain any concessions from tlie govern- 
ment through their intervention. The highest offices both in 
the cities and in the provinces were publicly sold. Money- 
changers, ignorant men, and even Scythians, were allowed to 
buy the title of csesar. Creditors were paid by delegations — 
or, to employ the word too well known in Constantinople now, 
havales — upon the provinces. 

The population which would tolerate such a government 
and such humiliation was as far from the manliness of the 
barons who, a few years later, were to figure at Eunnymede as 
they were from the virtue of the Eoman legions of the re- 
public during its best period, or from that of the Greek re- 
publics. In truth, it was not only the spirit which would 
resent a national injury which had disappeared from the 
Byzantine nobles, but the virtues of self-respect, patriotism, 
and courage. The ruling classes had lost all trace of either 
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Eoman or Greek spirit. Cunning and intrigue had come to 
be recognized as the highest statesmanship. Treaties had 
been made with foreign states in order to put them ofi their 
guard and make them more easy to be attacked. Diplomacy 
meant dissimulation, and perfidy was substituted for courage. 
Government existed as machinery for squeezing money out of 
the provinces. The natural results ensued among the people. 
The old ideal of Kome as existing for the good of the public 
had disappeared. Keverence for law and equity as synony- 
mous M-ith justice had perislied. The Greek ideal of compact 
states seeking the benefit of the whole community had been 
lost. Asiatic influences had filled the governing classes with 
the same lying and vainglorious spirit which has ever been the 
fault of all Eastern courts, and made tlie people regard such 
classes as the public enemy. 

With the effeminacy which may fairly be attributed to Asi- 
Pievaience of ^^^^ influences there existed an amount of supersti- 
enpeistitiou. ^.j^^ -vvhich, with some hesitation, I should attribute 
in great part to the same source. Talismans were almost uni- 
versally used. No important expedition of state was under- 
taken without reference to the astrologers. If their predic- 
tions turned out correct, they were held in honor; if they failed, 
recourse was had to others, but the belief in the possibility of 
discerning future events by reading the stars remained un- 
shaken. Faitli in magic was j'et strong ; the statues about the 
city were all regarded as exercising an occult influence on per- 
sons or events. The figure of Minerva, which appeared to be 
beckoning towards the West, was destroyed by the mob on the 
approach of the Crusaders under the belief that it had ex- 
ercised some kind of influence in bringing them to Constanti- 
nople. The Empress Euphrosyne, the wife of Alexis the Third, 
ordered the bronze statue of the boar struggling with the lion, 
one of the most famous groups in the city, to be mutilated in 
order to secure the success of her divinations. During the 
reign of Manuel a statue on the Arch of Triumph in Constan- 
tinople, representing a Koman, fell down just after the declara- 
tion of war against Hungary, while another near it, represent- 
ing a Magyar, remained standing. Manuel was proof against 
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the superstition of his people, and insisted upon reversing the 
position, believing, says Nicetas, that by so doing he could 
change the fate of the two nations. The same writer tells us 
that even Manuel never failed to consult the astrologers in all 
his enterprises. Madmen were held in honor, and believed 
to be divinely inspired. Every church had its relics, and the 
belief in their intercession, or in that of the saint to which 
they had belonged, was of the most implicit kind. Certain 
pictl^res wept. The famous representation of the Virgin in 
the chapel of Blachern was only one among hundreds of 
miracle-working pictures. Each person had his charm, his 
relic, or some particular object of worship in which he trusted. 
Isaac Angelos had special confidence in the intercession of 
the Virgin, and went into ecstasies when he saw her portrait. 
Supei'stition saturated the life of the period. Certain days 
were sure to bring good luck, others to cause disaster. The 
stars had their meaning, and governed or showed the lives of 
individuals or of states. Eclipses and exceptional darkness 
portended events which the astrologers pretended to read. 
Nicetas notes with amazement that the conquest of the city 
was not attended by any prodigy, and appears to think that 
the absence of such an event was an additional proof of the 
judgment of Heaven against the capital. 

In spite of the horrible punishment which liad been de- 
creed by successive emperors against the practice of demon- 
ology and divination — which, it must be remembered, did not 
mean an attempt to defraud, but the actual consulting with 
devils — there were still recognized professors of the mystery. 
The Emperor Andronicos consulted one of them, who, says 
Nicetas, had been initiated in these detestable mystei'ies from 
his earliest youth, and who had been punished as a sorcerer in 
the time of Manuel. His act of divination appears to have 
been the childish one, which still lingers as an amusement 
among us, of whirling round an infusion in a basin, and ob- 
serving what letters are made by the sediment. The histo- 
rian, while expressing his horror of the practice, has no doubt 
of its efficacy. The demon gave an answer, and the answer 
was necessarily right. 
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The luxury of the court, the degeneracy and effeminacy of 
Destrnction of the ruling class, were nowhere so disastrous in their 
the peasantry, gffgctg gg on the uicans of defence. Indirectly the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of the nobles and gov- 
erning classes in Constantinople contributed greatly to the 
loss of Asia Minor. During the tenth and eleventh centuries 
the cultivation of that portion of the empire had been in the 
hands of a Greek-speaking peasantry. The nobles during 
the century which preceded the incursions of the Seljukian 
Turks had rapidly accumulated land. Peasant owners had al- 
most ceased to exist. The estates were cultivated by slaves, 
whom successful wars enabled the nobles to capture or their 
wealth to purchase. The peasants had been both able and 
willing to fight for their hearths and homes. Serfs or slaves 
had, however, no wish to risk their lives for their masters. 
The result was that, when the hour of trial came, the enemy 
had to be met with the regular forces of the empire. The 
means of meeting him by a peasantry which would harass his 
every movement, which would be continually on the watch to 
resist every settlement of a Turk or Tartar in the country, 
which would be as persistently and tenaciously hostile as the 
Montenegrins have been during five centuries, did not exist. 
The inroads of a barbarian host had no terrors to men who 
had been reduced to serfdom or to abject poverty, who had 
nothing to lose, and whose soil was possessed by nobles who 
were hard taskmasters. So far, indeed, from the enemy being 
greatly feared by the peasants, there were, as we have seen, 
many examples of whole villages submitting themselves to the 
Turkish rulers, alien in race, religion, and language, in order to 
escape the oppression of their own countrymen. 

The corruption of the capital left the navy in a disastrous 
Weakening Condition. The hardy sailors of the Marmora and 
of the uavf ; q£ tijg islands of the ^gean supplied a body of men 
who were always ready to make admirable crews for the im- 
perial fleets. But the ruling classes had been so long accus- 
tomed to meet the enemy on land that the navy had come to 
be gradually neglected, and at the time of the Latin conquest 
was so weak that it took no part in the defence of the city. 
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The power which possesses the Bosphorns and the Dardanelles 
ought always to be strong at sea if it possesses also the islands 
of the Archipelago. Nowhere in the world has there been, or 
is there, a nursery of seamen which produces more sailors. 
Their quality, from the days of the heroes of Salamis down 
to those of the exploits of Kanaris, has always been excel- 
lent. And yet, in spite of such a resource, the empire had 
for a century and a half previous to 1200 hired most of its 
fleets from the Yenetians, and done its naval fighting in large 
part by deputy. 

The fiction of keeping up a fleet continued, indeed, until 
the attack upon the city, but it was improbable that the fleet 
of an empire which had done its fighting by deputy could 
cope with that which had been employed to do the actual 
work. When the hour of danger came it was found that the 
admiral, Michael Struphnos, brother-in-law of the Emperor 
Alexis the Third, had sold the stores, and had appropriated to 
his own use the supplies that should have enabled the fleet to 
put to sea. 

The effeminacy produced by Asiatic influences was con- 
spicuously and lamentably shown also in connection 
earmy. ^j|.j^ ^j^^ army. During long centuries the itfew 

Home had preserved the traditions and the discipline of Eo- 
man army organization, and even in 1204 these had not been 
altogether lost. But the spirit which made the Greek phalanx 
and the Koman legion victorious had disappeared. The break- 
ing up of the Eoman system of administration in the army, 
and, indeed, in the government generally, dates from the time 
of the Basilian dynasty, and especially from the reign of Leo 
the Sixth. The period is one of great external success and 
military glory, but this very success and prosperity facilitated 
the destruction of the municipal spirit which gave life to the 
empire. It is at this time that we find the degeneracy of the 
empire really beginning. The emperors had become so pow- 
erful, and had been so influenced by the success of their Asiatic 
conquests, that they commenced for the first time to rule as 
Asiatic despots. The emperors had found it so convenient 
to hire mercenaries, and so inconvenient to force their own 
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subjects to take the field, that they had come to do a large 
part of their fighting by means of foreign substitutes. TJie 
Immortals, or 'AOavaroi, remind us at once of their Asiatic 
origin. The Waring guard had held a deservedly honored 
position during two centuries before the Latin attack on Con- 
stantinople. Italian and other mercenaries also hired their 
services to the emperors. The Spanish Jew, Benjamin of 
Tudela, says : " The Greeks hire soldiers of all nations whom 
they call barbarians. They have no martial spirit themselves, 
and, like women, are unfit for military enterprises." The 
judgment is too severe, but, even with a large allowance for 
exaggeration, it shows what was the opinion of an indepen- 
dent observer from the West of the decay of martial spirit. 
When the later emperors went themselves to war they en- 
camped in palaces of canvas, which recall the appliances of a 
Darius or other Eastern monarchs. 

Emperors alien in blood, commanding soldiers hired from 
foreign nations, became at times the slaves of their own mer- 
cenaries, and had to buy their allegiance by large donatives. 
The dynastic struggles of the quarter of a century preceding 
the Latin conquest caused the foreign mercenaries to become 
yet more powerful and to be yet more petted than they had 
been before. When, in 1195, Alexis threw Isaac into prison 
and ascended the throne, he scattered money and honors 
among his supporters with a lavishness which not only made 
the public honors cheap, but which emptied the public treas- 
ury. But even this prodigality was not enough, and the em- 
peror had to distribute a part of the public domain among the 
troops in order to assure himself of their good-will. 

As we approach 1200 we find the weakness of the empire 
from effeminacy and luxury continually increasing. Even 
Manuel, in 1175, was suspected of having bought off the op- 
position of the Venetians. Nicetas notes with something like 
horror that the Emperor Alexis the Third wished to buy 
peace ; that instead of fighting Henry, the successor of Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, he endeavored to dazzle his ambassadors by 
the splendors of the court and by robes which were one mass 
of pearls and precious stones ; that the ambassadors bluntly 
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replied that neither they nor their countrymen vahied such 
things, but regarded them rather as suited to women ; that the 
emperor levied a duty called tlie German tax in order to buy 
off the enemy ; and that when the senate, the clergy, and the 
commons refused to help him, he robbed churches and tombs 
of their treasures in order to raise the amount necessary. In 
truth, the martial spirit had gone out of the race. 

The period with which we are immediately concerned, 
namely, the latter portion of the twelfth century, 

Period is one . , i , ■• -«j- • i 

of mental was onc 01 mental stagnation. Men were occupied 
with matters of such political and immediate in- 
terest that they had little time for literature or thought. The 
nation had to meet foreign enemies on every side, and the sol- 
dier rather than the man of letters was the man to be honored. 
It was a transition period between the time when scholars had 
poured out their floods of learning in the development and 
the definition of Ciiristian theology, and the period of the new 
movement which led to reformation in religion and to the 
revolution in politics. Men were resting on the labors of 
tlieir predecessors, and during the twelftli century made few 
valuable contributions to human knowledge. There were in- 
deed signs of a better time, but the dawn was hardly yet at 
bntaipoof hand. The appreciation of works of art was still 
meiitaf'cu'it^ ^"'g'l) ^^'^ ^^^ probably growing in strength. By- 
"'^®- zantine architecture was taking more and more the 

beautiful forms under which it was to become known to tlie 
world as Gothic. The internal decoration of churches, and 
probably also of private dwellings, had attained a high de- 
velopment. The mosaics and frescoes of the churches of Con- 
stantinople were already renowned in Italy, whither artists 
had gone, and had already prepared tlie way for the rapid 
progress in these forms of mural decoration which was made 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Church was 
represented by a fairly educated and married priesthood, 
whose influence tended to the education of the whole people. 
The very frequent references to Homer, the constant classical 
allusions, the quotations from Scripture, show not merely com- 
paratively widespread reading on the part of the Greek writ- 
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ers of this period, but imply a corresponding amount of knowl- 
edge on the part of those whom they hoped to find as readers. 
But it was in the great body of the people that the most hope- 
ful signs were to be found. The municipal spirit developed 
among the Greek race had leavened the populations of Con- 
stantinople and the chief cities under Byzantine rule. The 
government of the municipalities had never been altogether 
surrendered by the people. The education given by the wide- 
spread commercial habits of the merchants was developing the 
intelligence of the people, with the result that they were never 
so intolerant in religious matters as the people of the West, 
and would never have tolerated among them a feudal system. 
Commerce, indeed, was the great glory of the Byzantine 
Empire. Commerce, with all its advantages and 
veiopmeinof all its drawbacks, was the characteristic feature of 
e empire, jq-g^ Rome. The wealth, the luxury, the tolerance, 
the development of household and of ecclesiastical art were 
largely due to commerce. The neglect of the public weal, 
the lessening of interest in the management of public affairs, 
the abandonment of the wealthier classes to effeminacy and 
idleness, and the low ideal which was thus presented to the 
poorer classes, was largely due to the enormous increase of 
wealthy families which commerce had enriched. Had the 
external foes of the New Home been fewer or had she been 
able to overcome them, there is reason to believe that Europe 
might have seen the development of a State in which there 
would have been an amount of material comfort associated 
with family life such as is hardly yet to be found in any Eu- 
ropean country. Side by side with this there would have 
been an intellectual activity which would have enabled the 
empire to preserve the foremost rank among European na- 
tions. On the Bosphorus would have been the capital of an 
empire which for twelve centuries after Christ had preserved 
an unbroken tradition of order, of good government, of knowl- 
edge of Greek literature, of commercial prosperitj'^, of literary 
and artistic development. The imperial city had bridged over 
the dark centuries of turmoil which intervened between the 
pagan civilizations and those of Christianity. While the na- 
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tions of the "West had been ia course of formation, the Eoman 
Empire had, in the East, been continuing its history in almost 
unbroken prosperity. We may probably gain the best idea 
of the forms into which that prosperity would liave developed 
by recalling what her great rival subsequently became. Yen- 
ice, I repeat, was in her later history the reproduction on the 
Adriatic of what her former patron had been on the Bos- 
phoras. The rule of the New Home was over a wider area 
and under more difBcult conditions than that of Venice, but 
the resemblance is not the less remarkable. 

The condition of things in Constantinople at the moment 
Comparison i* '^^^ attacked by the army of the "West presents 
dWou'ofem- many resemblances, but with some all-important 
Greek" mid differences, to that which exists in the same city at 
under Turks, ^j^g prcscut moment. Then, as now, the people 
were oppressed, and in the practice of the government seemed 
to exist mainly for the purpose of paying taxes. Corruption 
had honeycombed every department of the State. Offices 
were bought and sold. The influence of the eunuchs was 
greater than that of ministers of state. Public debts were 
paid by delegations upon the provinces— a mode which then, 
as now, allowed the local government to share the plunder of 
the people. Money collected for the State was seized by the 
palace and diverted from its legitimate purpose. Effeminacy 
had taken possession of the ruling classes, and had done much 
to demoralize them. It would be easy to multiply the re- 
semblance between the Constantinople of the twelfth century 
and the same city under the rule of the Ottoman Turks. The 
danger would be to make the pictures too closely resemble 
each other. The essential differences between them were of 
a vital character. There existed a public spirit in the capital 
which jealously protected private interests, and which was 
singularly unlike the apathy towards private wrongs which 
now exists. The people of Constantinople never forgot that 
they were the ultimate source of authority, that they could 
make and unmake emperors. They allowed the members of 
the royal family to fight out their diiierences, to intrigue 
against each other, to pay for the support of their followers 
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•within the city, though even here they interfered upon occa- 
sion, when a ruler became altogether bad. In political affairs 
there was a public opinion which was in marked contrast to 
the absolute indifference of the Turkish population of the city 
in our own time. The frequent insurrections were at least a 
mark of public interest in politics. But public spirit was 
especially strong where it has been under Ottoman rule the 
most strikingly weak. The populace was disposed to take too 
little interest in political changes. Touch, however, a private 
individual, and the corporation or guild to which he belonged 
would at once claim redress. The plunder of private persons 
by arbitrary exactions was what the population would never 
submit to. It had the trading instinct, the respect for prop- 
erty, the feeling of the necessity for solidarity, which the great 
trading communities of Europe have always possessed — the 
feeling which made the Yenetians and the Genoese regard 
the robbery of one of their merchants as the business of state; 
but to this in tlie minds of the dweller in the New Koine was 
added a wider sentiment, since he remembered with pride that 
he was a Eoman citizen. Nicetas records an incident, hap- 
pening within the last two or three years of the twelfth cent- 
ur}', which shows how completely the popular feeling was op- 
posed to arbitrary dealing with citizens. There dwelt in the 
capital a banker named Kalomodios, who during long years 
and under difficult circumstances had acquired great riches, to 
which he greedily clung. His reputation for wealth was wide- 
spread, and had exposed him to the wiles of some of the nobles, 
who wished to share it. A number of these seized Kalomodios. 
When the merchants heard of what had been done, they went 
in a body to the Great Church, found the patriarch, and 
threatened to throw him out of the window if he did not take 
steps to release the banker. The patriarch sympathized with 
the mob, promised to do his best, and succeeded in snatching 
this sheep with the fleece of gold from the teeth of the wolves 
who would have stripped him. The voluminous annals of 
Constantinople under the empire are singularly free from at- 
tempts against the property of private individuals. So long 
as the merchant did not take part in conspiracy or revolution. 
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his property within the city was safe. The explanation of 
the fact is to be found partly in the deep-seated respect for 
law — a respect which made even tyrants like Andronicos go 
through the form of a trial before he sent his victims to death 
or to blindness — partly in the remains of a healthy municipal 
spirit, which made the people act together against any unu- 
sual act of injustice to one of their number, but, above all, in 
the instinct developed by trade that the security of private 
property is tlie first necessity for commercial success. This 
latter is a feeling wliich the Turk never shares or has shared. 
He himself rarely engages in trade. In the capital a Turk is 
almost certain to be in the employ of the State, and he is al- 
most as certain to regard traders as persons to be plundered. 
The Turkish attitude towards commerce has had much to do 
with the impoverishment of one of the most fruitful countries 
in Europe. In this respect the history of the city at its worst 
period before 1200 presents a favorable contrast to that which 
it has always presented under Turkish rule. To squeeze a 
wealthy rayah or a pasha has for centuries been the readiest 
resource of a sultan or a favorite in pecuniary difiiculties. 
The practice is not yet forgotten, although the publicity which 
is afforded by foreign journals, and especially the fact that as 
soon as a man begins to amass wealth he takes care to obtain 
the protection of a foreign power in order to avoid such 
squeezing, has largely lessened the practice. 

Nor does the fall of the empire resemble that of the Otto- 
man Turks. The rule of tlie first fell after long 

The fall nf the . ,. i • i ^ i • j 

two empires ceutuncs of strugglcs With external enemies, and. 
after a long period of success which had helped to 
demoralize the conquerors. Its rule had been weakened by 
dynastic struggles, due in part to the fact that the people were 
progressive, and that a more modern form of government 
—that of oligarchy, — was being evolved from the older one of 
an absolute sovereign with divine attributes. The Ottoman 
Empire has lost successively its possessions in South Eussia, in 
Hungary, in Roumania, Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, Asia Minor, 
and Africa in consequence of the incapacity of its rulers to 
govern, and, above all, of their powerlessness to absorb con- 
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qnered races or acquire the habits of commerce, manufacture, 
or civilization. One empire fell, after an honorable existence 
of eleven centuries, the most civilized power in Europe; the 
other, inheriting such civilization, has been powerful only to 
destroy, and will leave its territories far in the rear of the 
least progi'essive country in Europe, and Constantinople the 
most backward of European capitals. So long as the armies 
of the present rulers were fed from the boundless supplies of 
men in Central Asia, so long as the harems were filled with 
European captives, and the supply of rulers kept up from 
Christian sources on the female side, so long was their mili- 
tary triumph secure, and their government at least better than 
organized brigandage. When these supplies were cut off and 
the Turkish race and religion were left to their own resources, 
decline immediately commenced, and is rapidly bringing the 
rule of the Ottoman Turk to its end. 

The essential difference between the condition of the Em- 
signs of bet- P^^^ cven Under the Comneni and that of the Turk- 
teithmgs. jgj-^ Empire is to be found in the results produced 
respectively by the religion of Christ and of Mahomet. The 
Christianity of the empire would have provided a means of 
regeneration, or would not have prevented the natural spirit 
of tlie population from developing itself. The religion of the 
Ottoman Turks is a hinderance to advancement. I am fully 
alive to the low condition into which the Orthodox Church 
has now fallen, though it was by no means so low seven hun- 
dred years ago. But I repeat, that if that Church had fallen 
as low as that of Abyssinia, it would still, as a philosophical 
system accepted and entirely believed in by the people, be 
superior as a civilizing force to Mahomctanism, because at 
least it would not have been a hinderance to progress. As a 
fact, however, the Greek Church was still the preacher of 
morality, the torch-bearer of civilization, and the faithful 
guardian of the treasures of ancient Greece. The monks of 
Mount Athos were already multiplying the manuscripts which 
were to bring about a revival of learning in the West. Amidst 
the general indifference to public morality, priests and monks 
could be found whose lives and teaching were long protests 
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against the general corruption. The work of Nicetas Choni- 
ate, our principal Greek authority on the history of the Latin 
conquest, is imbued with a religious spirit — religious in the 
sense that he believed that God rules the world and will pun- 
ish national immorality, that morality implies progress and 
immorality the reverse. He and others with him protested in 
the strongest manner against the corruption in government, 
the dissoluteness of the court, the absence of morality in states- 
manship. In reading the history of his own times we are apt 
sometimes to forget that these protests were written in the 
tliirteenth and not in the nineteenth century. The abuses in 
the State and the cruelty of the emperors were hateful to him. 
But for the fact that we meet with passages showing that his 
religion partook of the superstition of his age, we should 
hardly remember that he was the contemporary of what he 
records. The very discontent, amounting to querulousness, 
which runs tlirough the whole of his narrative, and which is 
found in other contemporary, or nearly contemporary, writers, 
is one of the most hopeful signs of his time. That he and so 
many of his contemporaries were profoundly dissatisfied with 
the condition of the empire gives reasonable hope that, had the 
Latin invasion turned out otherwise than it did, there would 
have been a national movement towards reform or revolution. 
This movement, as in Western Europe, would probably have 
first been felt in religion, and the Eastern Church might again 
have taken the lead in shaping the creed of Western Europe. 
For, in spite of the subserviency into which the Church had 
fallen, its nominal masters were obliged to respect the opinion 
of its governing bodies. The disgust felt by Nicetas over the 
frequent change of patriarchs made by Isaac Angelos, and the 
excuses which that emperor had to make use of in order to 
justify his action, show that the influence of the Church was 
still great. The lethargy was already passing away; discon- 
tent at the prevailing corruption was widespread, both in 
Church and State. We, who have seen an Italy resurgent and 
Greece and Bulgaria re-entered among civilized nations, may 
well refuse to believe that an intelligent people, who were at 
that time the first in civilization, would not have shaken off 

15 
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their religious and political apathy, would not have recovered 
the strength which they had expended in resisting external 
attacks, and would not have had their reformation in religion 
and their democratic revolution in politics. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE PEEPAEATIONS FOE A CETJSADE. 

The fourth crusade began to be preached ia 1197. The 
eai'lier successes of the tlih-d crusade, notwithstanding the 
quarrels of its leaders, had led the Christians of the West to 
believe that the progress of Mahometanism might yet be 
checked. In 1187 Saladin had captured Jerusalem. Guy of 
Lnsignan had been taken prisoner. Many brave Templars 
and Hospitallers, with many a nameless soldier of the West, 
had suffered martyrdom rather than renounce the faith. The 
fall of Jerusalem had been the immediate cause of the third 
crusade. Our own Kichard the Lion-hearted, whose sole 
claim to be remembered is his skill as a captain of Crusaders, 
Philip of France, one of the ablest of French kings, and Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, the Swabian Emperor of Western Home, had, 
as we have seen, united to reconquer Christian territory in 
Syria. Acre had been besieged, and after a two years' re- 
sistance, which had cost the Crnsaders 300,000 men, had sur- 
rendered to Eichard and Philip. Saladin had been defeated 
at Ascalon. Other places had been captured. But the victo- 
ries and the results of the expedition fell far short of what 
might reasonably have been hoped for from the preparations 
which had been made by the three great sovereigns of the 
West. Jaffa had been taken by storm, but had been recap- 
tured, and its Christian garrison massacred. Frederic was 
drowned in 1190. The quarrel between Philip and Eichard 
had been espoused by their followers. In 1192 the English 
king quitted Syria, was shipwrecked, imprisoned, and went 
through some, at least, of the adventures which have associ- 
ated the name of that sovereign with poetry and romance. 
Philip had returned home the same year. The victories which 
the Crusaders had gained would be altogether barren if help 
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were not shortly sent to the Cliristians in Palestine. The 
supplementary expedition had been a failure. The Crusaders 
who had remained behind, aided by the Armenian, Greek, 
and Syrian Christians, were doing their best to hold the ter- 
ritory which had been conquered, but every year saw that 
territory decreasing. Every traveller returning from Syria 
brought a prayer for immediate help from the survivors of 
the third crusade. It was necessary to act at once if any por- 
tion even of the wreck of the kingdom of Jerusalem were to 
be saved. Innocent the Third and some, at least, of the states- 
men of the West were fully alive to the progress which Is- 
lam had made since the departure of the Western kings. 

In 1197, however, after five j'ears of weary waiting, the 
time seemed opportune for striking a new blow for Christen- 
dom. Saladin, the great sultan, had died in 1193, and his 
two sons were already quarrelling about the partition of his 
empire. The contending divisions of the Arab Moslems were 
at this moment each bidding for the support of the Chris- 
tians of Syria. The other great race of Mahometans which 
had threatened Europe — the Seljukian Turks — had made a 
halt in their progress through Asia Minor. We have seen 
that their empire was also divided against itself. Moreover, 
the great Asiatic horde which was shortly, under Genghis 
Khan — perhaps the Prester John of the Middle Ages — to 
threaten the empire which the Seljukians had carved out of 
the eastern dominions of the New Rome, was already ap- 
proaching, and the Seljukians were compelled to turn their 
attention to the formidable enemy of their own race which 
was threatening their rear. 

Other special circumstances which rendered the moment 
favorable for a new crusade, combined with the profound 
conviction of the statesmen of the West of the dansrer to 
Christendom from the progress of Islam, urged Western Eu- 
rope to take part in the new enterprise. 

The reigning pope, Innocent the Third, was the great mov- 
inDocent the i"g Spirit of the fourth crusade. He came to the 
Third. pontificate in 1198, when he was thirty-seven years 

old. Innocent was a man versed in the learning of his age. 
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and of unceasing and untiring energy. His restless activity 
forced liim to take interest in every question of the day. 
To be interested in a question meant for him to be actively 
engaged in its solution. There was not a country in Europe 
in whose affairs he did not take a prominent part. Quarrels 
between kings, between barons; disputes, as in the case of 
our own John, between kings and their snbjects; differences 
between abbeys and monasteries in the most remote countries, 
were examined personally and decided upon finally by him. 
The decision once taken, he took care to have it obeyed. 
JS'othing escaped his vigilance. No question was too large 
or too small to engage his attention. His vast correspondence 
is one of the marvels of the Middle Ages. His negotiations, 
not only with European sovereigns and their subjects, but 
with Leo the Great, King of Armenia, with the Bulgarians, 
and with the Wallachs, were unceasing. His legates and car- 
dinals were in every country, laying down the law of the 
sovereign pontiff, scattering interdicts, issuing anathemas.' 
He, perhaps, more than any other pope, secured that the oc- 
cupant of the pontifical chair should be listened to through- 
out Europe as one speaking with authority, that the pope 
should be an independent sovereign, that the Church should 
owe obedience to the pope alone among earthly sovereigns, 
and that the ruler of Rome should own no superior but God. 
It is probably right to call the determination to carry out 
these designs ambition ; but to understand the energy with 
which they were executed, one is forced to give Innocent 
credit for having believed that tliey were objects which it 
was desirable in the interests of mankind to attain. In his 
opinion he was called upon by divine right to govern Europe, 
to repress disorder, to put down civil war, to divert the fierce 
energy of Northern warriors away from anarchy into useful 
channels. The world was turned upside down. The Holy 
Koman Empire was divided against itself. "What is now Ger- 
many was the scene of constant and bloody wars. Italy was 
divided. Everywhere there was anarchy and confusion. Our 

■ " Hist, de Philippe Auguste II.," by M. Capeflgue. 
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fathers were right, no doubt, in opposing Innocent's designs 
in England, in seeing principally in his policy towards King 
John an attempt to advance the claims of the papal see 
against the rights of Englishmen. Matthew Paris says that 
John knew the pope as the most ambitious and proudest of 
men, a man insatiable after money and capable of every crime 
to obtain it;' but history does not bear out his judgment.- 
Two schools of historians have discussed the character of In- 
nocent. He stands before one as a clever Italian, an intrigu- 
ing, ambitious priest, meddling in every business to advance 
the interests of the Clmrcli ; and before the other party — that, 
namely, which believes in the Koman Catholic Church as the 
divine institution of the world — as the priest full of super- 
natural energy, of ability, and of success, the model pontiff, 
the type pre-eminently of the Yicar of God." Judging the 
man by the circumstances of his time, and putting aside his 
trivial weaknesses, one sees a clear-headed statesman who 
knew his own purpose, and was tenacious of its realization — 
one of the men who stamp their character upon the world's 
history in unmistakable outlines. It is in considering the 
amount of useful work done and the beneficial influence ex- 
erted by such popes as Innocent, that we, who are outside 
the Church of Rome, come to understand how the belief in 
the inspired character of the pope's oflHcial conduct has grown 
up. The character given of Innocent by a contemporary is 
borne out by his conduct during the fourth crusade — " a man 
of much discretion and kindliness, young indeed in j^ears (he 
was thirty-seven when made pope), but old in prudence, 
ripe in judgment, adorned by the uprightness of his charac- 
ter, of a noble race and commanding presence, a lover of 
what was right and good, a hater of iniquity and vice, so 



I " Ecoles. Hist." bk. Ixxvii. 

^ " Get homme dans la force de I'Sge, qui devait, sous le nom d'lnno- 
cent III., lutter aveo un invincible courage centre tous les adversaires de 
la justice ct de I'Eglise, et donner au monde peut-etre le modfele le plus 
accompli d'un souverain pontife, le type par excellence du vicaire de 
Dieu." — Montalembert's " Hist, dc Sainte Elisabeth." 
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that lie was called Innocent rather from his merit than from 
chance." ' 

But for us the important point is that during the eighteen 
The deliver- jears of his reign the most absorbing thought of 
HlSy La'ud Inuoceut, the purpose to which he most constantly 
obllct^of^Ms"' adhered, was the deliverance of the Holy Land.' 
"^*- His first act, after he had ascended the pontifical 

throne, was to announce to Monaco, the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, his intention of proclaiming a crusade. Six months 
later he ordered the crusade to be preached, first in Italy, and 
then throughout the rest of Europe. He sent letters to all 
princes, announcing to them his firm resolution to consecrate 
all his energy to this object. " Who is there," said he, " who 
would wish to shrink from the danger of the Cross when he 
remembers him who bound himself to the Cross to deliver us 
from the enemy? Arise, therefore, ye faithful; arise, gird 
on the sword and the buckler. Arise, and hasten to the help 
of Jesus Christ. He himself will lead your banner to vic- 
tory." ' As an inducement to those who were ready to join 
in the holy war he promised pardon for past sins. He placed 
the lands of the princes and the goods of the Crusaders under 
the protection of the Holy See during their absence ; he de- 
clared that those who borrowed money for the expedition 
should be exempted from the payment of interest. Princes 
were invited to compel the Jews, who were the principal mon- 
ey-lenders, to remit the payment of interest to intending Cru- 
saders. Kulers were urged to forbid the Jews to engage in 
any business in case of their refusal. Those who could not 
themselves take up the Cross were asked to provide substi- 
tutes, or at least to contribute to the expense. All who re- 
fused to give were warned that they incurred a grave respon- 
sibility. He ordered the clergy peremptorily to contribute a 
fixed portion of their revenue. He forbade the Venetians to 
furnish the Saracens with iron, ropes, wood, arms, galleys, 
ships, or any munitions of war whatever. Kichard of Eng- 

' Gunther, c. viL 

' Hurter's " Hist, de Inno. IH." i. 218, and elsewhere. 

» Epist. i. 303. 
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land had made war on Philip of France. Innocent sent a car- 
dinal to France to conclude a treaty for five years between 
the two sovereigns, and wrote himself to his legate in France : 
" If men perish, if the churches are weakened, if the poor are 
oppressed, if the French and the English incur danger on ac- 
count of their kings — all this is of less consequence than the 
loss of Palestine, than the extermination of the Christian 
name ; and yet this is what will happen if these kings pre- 
vent their warriors from going to reconquer what has been 
lost, from protecting those who have been threatened." If 
the treaty were not accepted by the two kings, his firm reso- 
lution and that of his cardinals was to place the kingdom of 
the offender under an interdict, and to forbid, with the utmost 
rigor and severity, without regard to privileges and indul- 
gences, the celebration of divine worship. Innocent pointed 
out that the time was opportune. " By the dissensions which 
divide the Saracens, the Lord gives to Christian people the 
signal for the crusade." ' 

Innocent, in his determination to leave no stone unturned 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, wrote also to Alexis, 
the Emperor in the New Pome, asking for his aid. " Who," 
he asked, "can do more than you, seeing your nearness to 
the field where the battle must be fought, your riches and 
your power? Will your majesty put all other considera- 
tions on one side, and come to the help of Jesus Christ and 
of the country which he has won by his blood? The Pa- 
gans will flee before you, before your army, and you — you 
will share with the others in the pontifical favors." The as- 
sumption of an authority was not likely to be welcome at 
Constantinople, but the letter shows at least how strong was 
the determination of the pope to make the expedition a suc- 
cess. Legates were sent to the New Rome to negotiate with 
the emperor and the patriarch on the subject of the expedi- 
tion and of the union of the two churches. The letter and 
the legates were treated with the utmost respect. The haugh- 

' Hurter, "Inno. III." p. 315. The same idea appears repeatedly in 
many of the epistles of Innocent. 
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ty tone of the pope's letter, and the experience which the 
Greeks had had of the last crusade, were not likely, however, 
to produce a favorable reply. The Emperor Alexis, in his 
answer, recalled that when Frederic, a few years earlier, had 
promised upon oath to pass through the empire peaceably, 
he had violated his promise. He had done great injury; he 
had fought Christians as well as Pagans, and yet, in spite of 
this, Alexis claimed that the Greeks, out of veneration for 
the object of the expedition, had furnished him with all that 
was necessary. Notwithstanding this just cause of complaint, 
Alexis concluded this part of his letter by promising that if 
the empire were able to preserve its tranquillity, he would 
favor the efforts which should be made for the delivery of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

As to the old question of the union of the two churches, 
the reply was that the best union would be brought about by 
each giving up its own will and submitting to the divine wilh 
If the pope wished to submit the doctrines in controversy to 
the examination of a council, the Orthodox Ciiurch would 
take part in it. While admitting the zeal of the pope for 
the glory of God, Alexis could not conceal his astonishnsent 
at hearing the pope call the Eoman Church the Universal 
Church, and the common mother of all the churches. *rhat 
title belonged to the Church of Jerusalem. The old jealousy 
between the two Eomes was not to be overcome, and, as usual, 
found vent in the religious questions which divided the two 
churches. Little aid was to be hoped for Constantinople ; but 
only little had been expected. 

Meanwhile in "Western Europe the efforts of Innocent had 
met with more success. In every church a box had been placed 
to receive the gifts of those who had the holy cause at heart, 
and a mass was ordered to be said weekly for the givers. 
Innocent again addressed himself to Philip of France. Christ 
himself, he repeated, had given the signal for the crusade. 
Philip ought not only to permit his subjects to leave, but to 
force them to quit their homes on so important a mission. 
Innocent did all that he could in every European country, in 
order that the effort about to be made might prove successful. 
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The preacher of the new crusade, the Peter the Hermit 
who made known the pope's wishes to the people of 
preachS^of France and of Flanders, was a priest named Fulk, 
t eciusa e. ^^ Neuillj. If we Can imagine a "Wesley or a 
Whitefield with middle-age surroundings, we may obtain a 
glimpse of his character and of the secret of his influence. 
If, as Gibbon alleges, he was illiterate, his ignorance was not 
observed by his contemporaries. It is true that after his ordina- 
tion hehad been reproached with ignorance; but in consequence 
of this reproach, or of his desire for knowledge, he went to the 
University of Paris, and returned to his parish to become a 
distinguished preacher. He was full of zeal and enthusiasm. 
Like many of the great preachers of the churches, he re- 
garded his own time as especially given over to wickedness. 
Contemporaries of his, monks and priests, had persuaded 
themselves that the world was shortly to come to an end, and 
that the mad confusion and anarchy of the time was one of 
the signs of the end. Fulk found in this belief the greater 
reason for putting right that which was wrong. He de- 
nounced iniquity in high places with the utmost fearlessness. 
Clergy and prelates felt the bitterness of his speech. In spite 
of ignominious treatment, threats, and imprisonment, he 
warned nobles and kings alike that they were travelling rapidly 
on the broad way to hell. He denounced the new custom of 
lending money, which the Lombards had introduced into 
France, and spoke fiercely against avarice and sensuality. No 
danger could terrify him, no threat make him keep silence. 
His fervor made him popular with the people. At times his 
audience became so excited that men threw off their garments 
and oilered their belts to the preacher, publicly confessing 
their sins and asking for public punishment. The people, rich 
and poor, came at last to hear him gladly. His fame had 
already reached Eome. Here, then, was the man whom 
Innocent had need of. His enthusiasm, his energy, his fearless- 
ness, his apparent disinterestedness, were to be made use of, as 
the Chnrch of Home has so often utilized the undisciplined 
enthiisiasm which other churches have driven into opposition. 
The pope commissioned him to preach the Cross in France, 
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" to use the gift of eloquence which God had given him for 
the good of the Holy Land." Fulk executed his commission 
in Normandy, Flanders, and Burgundy. His reputation as a 
preacher, a healer of the sick, and a worker of miracles had pre- 
ceded him, and crowds everywhere went out to hear him and 
to be influenced by his teaching. According to the popular 
belief, virtue went out of him, and his clothes were sometimes 
torn to rags from the struggles of the masses to touch them in 
order that sickness might be healed. It is easy to say that 
Fulk lent himself to the imposture, but it is more probable 
that he, like other middle-age revivalists, believed himself to 
be a divine instrument, and the marvels attributed to him to 
be proofs of his mission. It must be said in favor of Fulk 
that he was willing to turn the popular enthusiasm into a 
useful channel. " My garments," said he, when the crowd 
pressed upon him, " are not blessed, and have no charm about 
them; but look, I am going to bless and give virtue to this 
man's cloak." At the same time, seizing upon one belonging 
to a bystander, he made the sign of the Cross upon it, in token 
that the wearer would join the crusade, and each one hastened 
to snatch a portion as a relic. His influence was marvellous 
and at times strangely exercised. If the crowd were too 
noisy, he obtained silence by solemnly cursing the noisiest. 
Sometimes he would lay about him lustily with his stick, while 
those who were wounded would kiss their wounds or the blood 
as sanctified by the man of God. Wherever he preached 
great numbers took the Cross, or contributed to the expenses 
of the crusade. 

His greatest success was in the conversion of Theobald of 
Theobald of Champagne. This nobleman, a nephew of Eichard 
Champagne, ^f England and of Philip of France, a young man 
of twenty-two, was already renowned in arms and in song. 
Eighteen hundred knights did homage as his vassals. During 
the truce between the kings of England and France he had 
called together a brilliant assemblage to engage in or witness 
a tournament. Fulk invited the knights to gain a more last- 
ing glory by joining in the crusade. Theobald, Count Louis 
of Blois, and Simon de Montfort, father of our English hero 
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of the same name, with a host of others, accepted the 
Cross. 

Theobald, Earl of Champagne, was selected, from his rank 
and ability, to be the leader of the expedition. In his train 
were GeofErey of Villehardouin, with many others of high rank. 
Under Theobald, the leaders were Baldwin of Flanders, whose 
wife was the sister of Theobald, Baldwin's brother Henry, 
Louis Earl of Blois, Simon de Montfort, and Count Hughes 
de St. Paul. 

It may be mentioned here that the intention of the Cru- 
saders, and probably also of Innocent, was that Richard of 
England should be the leader of the expedition. His death, 
however, in April, 1199, put an end to this design. In one 
respect, however, his death contributed an element of success. 
Many of the French barons had joined him against Philip 
of France, and there can hardly be a doubt that but for his 
untimely death he would have defeated Philip. The hostihty 
between the two sovereigns had been bitter. " The devil is 
loose ; take care of yourself," had been Philip's warning to 
John when Richard had been released. The French barons 
who had fought on the side of Richard were glad, on his death, 
to escape the vengeance of Philip by joining the crusade. 
Among those who had been detached from the side of Philip 
by Richard, and had joined the revolt of the Bretons against 
him, was Theobald of Champagne himself, the appointed 
leader of the crusade. Baldwin of Flanders had in like man- 
ner declared for Richard, and probably joined the crusade the 
more readily on account of his death. 

At the opening of the year 1200 a considerable number 
of nobles and others had undertaken to join the crusade. 
France and Flanders contributed the largest share, but Ger- 
many also furnished a considerable contingent. During the 
year many meetings or parliaments of the leaders of the 
expedition had been held, but they had been adjourned be- 
cause the number of Crusaders was not judged to be suf- 
ficiently large to justify the leaders in making arrangements 
for the transport of the army beyond sea. Towards the end 
of the year, however, a parliament was held at Soissons, in 
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which it was agreed that the time had come when preliminary 
arrangements might be undertaken for the chartering of a 
fleet. The decision arrived at was that six messengers 
should be sent to treat with Venice, with full powers to make 
such agreements for the transport of the army as they deemed 
necessary. Shortly after, the messengers set out on their 
journey. 

Venice was chosen as being the city which was likeliest to 
furnish, if not the only city which could furnish, the 

Choice of Ven- , J . '' "^ , ' 

ice as port of large iieet 01 transports and convoys necessary. 

departure. -r> i i ■ • /• 

-Dut the choice was in many respects an unfortunate 
one, and ultimately led to the failure of the fourth crusade. 
We have seen that Venice had occupied a neutral position 
between the East and the West. On many occasions she had 
owned allegiance to the New instead of the Old Kome, and 
although at the end of the twelfth century she had her special 
reasons for hostility towards her former protector, she was as 
little inclined as ever to render obedience either to the pope 
in spiritual things, or to either of the rival claimants for the 
empire in the West in temporal things. The thunders of In- 
nocent, which shook every other Western state, fell harmlessly 
upon Venice. The struggles between Guelfs and Ghibelins, 
whether in Germany or Italy, aroused comparatively slight 
attention among her people. Innocent, early in 1201, had de- 
clared for Otho, a nephew of Kichard of England, the Guelphic 
claimant for the empire of the West, and had declared against 
Philip of Swabia, whom he had threatened with the penalties 
of the Church. But Venice cared little for such threats, and 
was ready to ally herself with Philip. Her great interest was 
to have a monopoly of the carrying trade by sea, and in order 
to preserve this she was ready, with equal indifference, to sup- 
ply Crusaders and Infidels with contraband of war, or to trans- 
port the one or the other and their property whither they 
would. 

Venice was now in the first springtime of her splendor. 
The islands, which had themselves been constructed on the 
marshes, were already covered with stately buildings. The 
city had increased in wealth as Constantinople had declined. 
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The monopoly over the seas once possessed by Constantinople 
had long since been shared by the republic, which recognized 
in the annual ceremony of the Bueentaur that her wealth was 
derived from commerce. She had been, as we have seen, 
specially favored in the New Kome. The tone of her civili- 
zation was that of Constantinople rather than that of any 
Western city. Her wealth, her distinction as a city whose 
civilization was more advanced than that of any Western rival, 
were derived from her intercourse with the New Eome. The 
very aspect of her streets were a reproduction of what had 
been seen on the Golden Horn. Her famous church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mark, was but a reproduction on a smaller scale 
of the still more famous church of the Divine Wisdom of the 
Incarnate Word which existed in Constantinople. 

The Crusaders of this and of former expeditions were pro- 
foundly impressed with the prosperity and magnificence of 
Venice. The New Eome was still the royal or imperial city ; 
but both cities evidently opened to the Crusaders new worlds 
of wealth, luxury, and civilization. They marvelled much, 
says Eobert de Clari, at the great riches they found in Ven- 
ice,' and numbers of contemporary writers bear testimony to 
the astonishment which her civilization excited. 

Of late years the Venetians had had diflBculties with the 
Hostility of Now Eomc. We have seen that these difiiculties 
Scon-™" arose, in great measure, from the fact that the in- 
stantinopie. fluencc of Vcnico in Constantinople was no longer 
sufficient to exclude that of the other Italian republics. Isaac 
Angelos had, in 1187, and again in 1189, as we have also seen, 
concluded a new alliance, assuring to Venice her old privileges, 
together with the payment of a considerable indemnity. The 
consideration for the valuable concessions offered by the em- 
peror was that the Venetians should place their fleet at the 
disposition of the empire, even in the case of a war against 
the emperor in the West. This treaty was confirmed in 1199 
by Alexis the Third. In the spring of 1200 a quarrel took 
place at Constantinople between the Venetians and their great 

' Rob. de Clari, c. x. 
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rivals the Pisans. The Venetians complained that their 
treaties had been violated ; that the subsidies promised by the 
emperor had not been paid ; above all, that the Pisans had been 
favored at their expense/ The doge, during the summer of 
the same year, sent an embassy to Alexis to demand the pay- 
ment of arrears and the renewal of commercial privileges. 
Another embassy was sent six months later, and, indeed, the 
whole year was occupied with negotiations, which served only 
to show that it was improbable that the republic should re- 
gain her supreme influence on the Bosphorus. But the hos- 
tility to Constantinople reached its height when the Venetians 
learned that Alexis had, in May, 1201, received an embassy 
from Genoa, and was negotiating with Ottobono della Croce, 
its leader, for the concession of privileges for trade in Romania 
which Venice had hitherto regarded as exclusively her own. 
From this time the doge appears to have determined to avenge 
the wrongs of his state on the ruler who had ventured to 
favor his rivals. 

The Doge of Venice at this time was the famous Henry 
Dandolo. He was already a very old man,'' but full 
of energy, greedy of glory, exasperated against the 
empire, and devoted to the interests of the republic. He 
was able to command with equal success an army or a fleet. 
Though he was nearly, if not quite, blind, he devoted an 
amount of attention and ability to the cares of government 
which places him in the first rank of Venetian administrators. 
The New Pome was the special object of his hatred. The 
general belief after his death was that his eyes had been put 
out by order of the Emperor Alexis during his visit in 
1172 or 1173 to Constantinople.' What is certain is that he 

1 Nicetas, p. 712. 

^Du Cange makes Dandolo ninety-two in 1201 ; but neither Villehar- 
douin nor Andrea Dandolo use terms which would imply so great an 
age. 

^ Daru, " Hist, of Venice," i. 301. Authorities are divided as to whether 
he was blind or only of weak sight. " Visu debilis et visu aliqualiter 
obtenebratus," says Dandolo. Sanutus, Villehardouin, and Gunther say 
that he was altogether blind. The " Chron. of Novgorod" says that he 
was blinded with a burning-glass by Manuel. 
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bore against the empire an inextinguishable hatred, which 
made him willing to embrace any project directed against 
its capital city. He possessed the entire confidence of his 
fellow-citizens. His influence in Yenice was so great that 
when he subsequently embarked with the Crusaders his son 
was appointed regent during the absence of his father. 

The six messengers chosen by the Crusaders at Soissons 
arrived at Venice in February, 1201. Four days 
arrifem after their arrival they were introduced to the 
.council and the doge, in a palace which was iieti 
riche et heau. " Sire," said their spokesman, "we are come 
to thee on behalf of the noble barons of France, who have 
taken the sign of the Cross to avenge the shame of Jesus 
Christ, and to reconquer Jerusalem if God wills it. And be- 
cause they know that no men can help them so well as you 
and 3^our men, they pray that for God's sake you will have 
pity on the Land of Outre-mer, and on the shame of Jesus 
Christ, and that you will labor that they may have ships of 
war and transports." 

The council took a week to consider what should be their 
reply. At the end of that time the delegates of the Crusaders 
were informed that the Venetians were willing to provide 
ships to carry 4500 horses, 9000 esquires, 4500 knights, and 
20,000 infantry, together with provisions for nine months, 
in consideration of a payment of four marks per horse and 
two per man. The total sum therefore to be paid, reckoning 
the Venetian mark at a little over two pounds sterling, was 
about £180,000.' This contract was to hold good for a year. 

Besides this the Venetians promised to add, for the love of 
God, fifty armed galleys, in consideration that .half 
transp^ort ac- of the moncy capturcd should belong to thern. The 
'^^'^ ^ ' terms were accepted by the delegates, were again 

submitted by Dandolo to the council, and were approved. A 
solemn service was held in St. Mark's, and much enthusiasm 
displayed at the conclusion of what each believed a good bar- 

' M. de Wailly estimates the mark at fifty-two francs. So also does 
Sismondi. See also Held. 
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gain. Villeliardouin, -whose narrative of the crusade has long 
been the chief authority on the subject, was himself the spokes- 
man of the delegates, and thanked the Venetians, on behalf 
of his brethren, that they had taken pitj' on Jerusalem, which 
was in slavery to the Turks, and that they were ready to aid 
in avenging the shame of Jesus Christ. The contract was 
signed early in April, 1201, and was referred to the barons, and 
was ratified at Corbie in the middle of May. 

It had been decided from the first that the expedition should 
Destination, ^c directed towards Egypt as the best base of opera- 
^=^P'' tions against the Mahometans in the Holy Land, 

though the plans and contract signed by the Venetians and 
the delegates contained the statement simply that the destina- 
tion should be " for the deliverance of the Holy Land." The 
decision taken in the council was kept secret from the army, 
to whom it was simply announced that the Crusaders would 
go beyond the sea.' Charts of the route were prepared and 
sealed, and it was agreed that the Crusaders should be in 
Venice by St. John's Day, 1201. 

The doge and His council on the one side, and the delegates 
on the other, swore solemnly to observe the terms of the ar- 
rangements entered into. The contract was then sent to the 
pope, who approved it conditionally. 

Innocent could not see without distrust the contract made 
Innocent ac- "^^^^ those who had shown their readiness to serve 
raS^emln't'' either Christians or Moslems, provided they paid, 
conaitiouaiiy. jjg ^Quld have preferred that the Pisans or the 
Genoese had been selected, and it was only on finding that 
no such arrangement could be made that he consented to ac- 
cept the Venetians." The conditions upon which he insisted 
showed the distrust which he entertained. He stipulated that 
there should be no attack made against a Christian state, and 
that a legate should accompany the army and watch over the 
expedition, in order to see that this article was complied with.' 

' Villehardonin, c. 4. « « Inno." Epist. ix. 

^"Conventionesillasitaduceret conflrmandas ut videlicet ipsi Chris- 
tianos non laederent, apostolicae sedis legati consilio accedente."— " Gesta 
Inno/'No.Mf oo 

^ ^^ 16 
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The leaders of the enisade had decided, as we have seen, that 
their operations should be directed against Egypt. 
dfo(Sng^" Many considerations induced them to arrive at this 
^^^^' conclusion. The passage through Romania had 

been found during previous crusades to be long and costly. 
Even when the Dardanelles had been passed, there remained 
the terrible march through Asia Minor, where the Turks hin- 
dered the progress of the Christians at every step, and where 
fever had rapidly thinned their ranks. The terrible experi- 
ence of the last crusade had been that the great German army, 
after winning every battle it had fought, had, by the time it 
reached the Holy Land, melted away. The leaders wished to 
avoid this long and fatal route, and desired to be landed at 
some place where they could strike at the enemy before the 
army had been weakened by repeated contests, and wearied 
and demoralized by long marches through an unhealthy coun- 
try. No place offered so many advantages from this point of 
view as Egypt. A short sail over a pleasant sea and the Cru- 
saders could be landed fresh and vigorous and prepared for 
battle. The cost of transporting an army to Alexandria 
would be far less than that of taking it to any other part of 
payniinrie. 

The sea was the safest and most easily guarded road to 
keep open between the invading army and Europe. Alex- 
andria was a base of operations which might be kept with 
surety against the enemy, while its port would always be open 
to supplies of men and means of warfare from the West. A 
footing once obtained, Egypt could better support the army 
of Christendom than any other country. Its perennial wealth 
had been the mainstay of the Arabs in their marvellous con- 
quests over Syria and Northern Africa. Moreover, while the 
renown of Egypt was spread throughout Islam and Christen- 
dom alike, the enemy could be more advantageously fought 
in the densely populated delta than in the wide and thinly 
peopled regions of Syria. Probably, too, it was known in 
Europe that the Egyptian Arabs had lost their early vigor, 
that the climate had told upon them, and that they were al- 
ready becoming an unwarlike race. The occasion, however, 
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in 1201 was peculiai-lj favorable for an attack on that country. 
Saladin had conquered it, had abolished the Egj'ptian caliph- 
ate in 1171, and had done all that he could to exhaust its re- 
sources. Oil his death, in 1193, his two sons had quarrelled 
about the division of his empire. The one ruling in Egj'pt 
asked the aid of the Christians in Syria against his brother. 
The civil war which followed had still further weakened 
Egypt. But an exceptional and remarkable circumstance 
rendered an attack upon Egypt still more opportune. Dur- 
ing five successive years the Nile had ceased to fertilize the 
country.' The result of this unprecedented calamity had been 
famine and distress. The population had been largely reduced. 
The wealth and strength of the country had been greatly 
diminished. To these considerations have to be added the 
fact that if Egypt were once in the hands of a crusading army 
it could be held against all invaders, and its wealth turned 
against Islam. Every Mahometan country would feel the 
loss of Egypt. A wedge would have been driven into the 
long stretch of Moslem territory between the Atlantic and 
India. Islam would have been cut in two and its wealtli used 
to reconquer and hold Sj'ria. 

The desirability of striking at Islam through Egypt, the 
very centre and fulcrum of Moslem power, had been recog- 
nized from the time of Godfrey by a succession of warriors 
and statesmen. Innocent the Third was especially impressed 
with the necessity of making the attack through Egypt. He 
called particular attention to the exceptional opportunity 
which the time presented from the accidental or, as he be- 
lieved it, the providential impoverishment of the richest 
country' in Islam, from the failure of the Nile to overflow, 
and from the division of its rulers. Even without these ao- 

' " Quod utique si fecissent " ( i. «., take Alexandria), " sperabile satis erat 
tam ipsam magniflcam civitatem quam et maximam ipsius totius Egypti 
partem, facile corapendio, in eorum potestatem posse transferri, eo quod 
totus fere populus terrae vel consumptus fame perierat, vel squalebat penu- 
ria propter sterilitatem eiusdem videlicet terrae, cui Nilus frugiferas aquas, 
quibus earn rigare solet, annis, ut aiunt, jam quinque subtraxerat."— Gun- 
ther, "Exuv. Sac." i. 71. 
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cidental advantages, no other spot offered so many opportu- 
nities for the attack. ISTo other country, if conquered, would 
be so great a loss to Islam. These considerations, in fact, 
seem to have been so generally recognized that it is doubtful 
whether any other plan was seriously considered. It was to 
Babylon, as the Crusaders generally called Egypt, that the 
expedition was to go, because, says Villehardouin, " one could 
more easily destroy the Turks there than in any other coun- 
try." ' 

The choice having been made, it will become necessary to 
ask why the original plan was abandoned. How did it happen 
that an expedition prepared with great care, and proposing 
nnder such favorable circumstances to strike at the heart of 
Moslem power, turned away from its object and attacked the 
capital of Eastern Christendom ? The question is one which 
was asked by all Europe at the time and has never been alto- 
gether satisfactorily answered, although in our own time the 
laborious industry of German and French scholars has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to light a mass of evidence hitherto un- 
known, bearing on the question. The conclusion to which 
this evidence appears to me to point will, I hope, become clear 
in subsequent pages. 

The agreement between the delegates of the Crusaders 
and the Venetians was ratified, as we have seen, in May, 1201." 
The crusading army was to arrive in Venice not later than 
the 24tli of June, 1202. In the interval between these dates 
Heath of many events happened. Theobald, Earl of Cham- 
Theobaid. paguc, the youug noble who had taken the Cross 
on the preaching of Fulk — who had probably been induced to 
do so partly in order to escape the vengeance of Philip of 
France — who had been elected leader of the expedition, and in 
whom all had confidence, died in May, 1201. His loss was the 
more serious that his great wealth was no longer available for 
the purposes of the crusade. A payment in advance which had 

'Villehardouin, sec. 30. 

'In the same month Innocent had invited the dignitaries of the Vene- 
tian Church to contribute towards the crusade from the Church revenues. 
See "Archives dc I'Orient Latin, i. 383. 
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been promised to Yenice could not be met. The leaders were 
divided as to the course to be adopted for the conduct of the 
expedition. None among them possessed either position or 
ability sufficient to indicate him as the leader. After con- 
siderable delay the leadership was ofiEered to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and, on his refusal, to Count Theobald of Bar, 
who also refused. Then a parliament of the Crusaders met 

at Soissons, and Villehardouin proposed Boniface, 
of'sonifacel' Marquis of Montferrat. The proposal was finally, 
Montferrataa thougli rcluctantly, accepted. From the first it was 

evident that Boniface had not the confidence of the 
Crusaders, and his election was the first severe blow given to 
the success of the expedition. Fulk himself affixed the cross 
to the shoulders of Boniface in the Church of Onr Lady at 
Soissons, and, as the great preacher died in May, 1202, he dis- 
appears from this history.' The appointment of Boniface was 
in August, 1201. Two months later he was at the court of 
Philip of Swabia,'' on the invitation of that sovereign. What 
was the object of his visit may never be accurately known ; 
His visit to but subsequent events raise the presumption that 
Philip. Philip either had the design of an attack upon 

Constantinople before this visit, or formed such a design at, 
and in consequence of, his interview with Boniface. Pliilip, 
the head of the house of the Waiblings, or, as the name was 
now beginning to be spelled in Italy, Ghibelins, had married 
the daughter of Isaac Angelos, the emperor of the New Rome, 
who was at this moment a prisoner in Constantinople, deprived 
of his eyesight, though allowed to go about the city of which 
he had once been the ruler.' The son of Isaac and heir to 
the throne — whom we may eonveniently call, after the fashion 
of the time, young Alexis, to distinguish him from the reign- 
ing usurper Alexis in Constantinople — had made his escape* 
from the capital. He left the imperial city in the spring of 
1201, arrived in Sicily, and sent messengers to Germany an- 

' Villehardouin, c. 9. '^ " Gesta Inuo. Ill," c. 84. 'Nicetas, p. 712. 

^ One author states that the wife of the Emperor Alexis pitied the young 
man, and gave him notice that her husband had determined to kill him. 
Anon. Caietanus, " Exuv. Sac." p. 152. 
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nouncing his safe arrival. Allowing three months for the 
news to reach Philip, there was ample time for the messengers 
of Philip to reach the Marquis of Montferrat,and for the lat- 
ter to have been at the Swabian court in October. Boniface 
remained with Philip until January or February, 1202, and 
then left with an embassy for Rome, sent thither in order to 
induce Innocent the Third to take up the cause of young 
Alexis.' In the spring of the year the latter received letters 
of recommendation to the Crusaders from Philip.' It there- 
fore appears clear that, from the beginning of 1202, the leader 
of the expedition had become aware of the facts connected 
with the claims of Alexis. Subsequent evidence indicates that 
even at this time he had promised Philip to aid him. 

At the time appointed — namely, the 24th of June — most of 
the leaders of the expedition had arrived, according to the 
arrangement, in Venice. Baldwin of Flanders, Hugo Count 
of St. Paul, Geoffrey of Yillehardouin, perhaps Boniface, and 
many also from Germany, were present, while the Abbot Mar- 
tin and others from that country were on their way thither.^ 

' " Gesta Inno. Ill" 

"Nicetas says (p. 715) "from Philip and the pope," but the latter is 
doubtful ; from liaira Pwjujje rrjs ■7rpe<TJ3vTepas Kai tov priybs 'AXkaftaviag 4>i- 

XtTTTTOU. 

' M. Jules Tessier contends that tlie Crasaders could never agree upon 
the destination of the expedition. He admits that the most intelligent 
of its leaders proposed to attack Egypt, but he insists that the majority 
of the army were in favor of going to Syria. In support of this conten- 
tion he (1) calls attention to the fact that the charter-party made witli 
the Venetians makes no mention of either Syria or Egypt; (2) he quotes 
Villehardouin (par. 49) and claims that the "grant peril" of -which the 
Flemings stood in fear was of going to Egypt, and (3) he quotes the reply 
given to the speech of the Abbot of Citeaux (Villehardouin, par. 96), " In 
Syria you can do nothing." The first of these arguments is inapplicable 
if the contention is well founded, that it was intended to conceal the 
destination of the expedition. Later on I give a different interpretation 
to the " grant peril " phrase, while the argument founded on the reply to 
the abbot appears to me to fall when connected with the surrounding 
circumstances. Gunther's statement that the resolution to attack Egypt 
was adopted unanimously (" Hii quidem omnes uno consensu in hoc con- 
venerant, ut petentes Alexandriam") is probably too sweeping. See "La 
Diversion sur Zara et Constantinople," par Jules Tessier. (Paris, 1884.) 



CHAPTER IX. 

AEEIVAL IN VENICE. 

Many of the pilgrims had only left home between Easter 
and Whitsuntide, 1202. The ordinary road taken was over • 
the Mont Cenis and through Lombardy to Venice. 

Meantime a fleet had left Flanders for the Mediterranean 
Non-arrival 'v^J-th a great number of Crusaders. The leaders of 
abieu^mbeT this detachment had sworn to Baldwin that they 
sadMstaVen- would joiu the division coming from Yenicc at the 
"'*• first convenient place after hearing of its where- 

abouts. Baldwin and the other leaders of the crusade who had 
already arrived at Venice soon learned with dismay that many 
pilgrims had gone by other routes to other ports, and that 
thus it would be impossible to provide the number for whoso 
passage the delegates had undertaken to pay the Venetians. 
Those present were unable to raise the amount agreed upon. 
They did their best, by sending messengers here and there, to 
persuade the pilgrims to come to Venice, and to point out to 
them that Venice was the only port from which they could 
start with a fair prospect of success. Villehardouin was him- 
self sent on such an expedition, and succeeded in persuading 
Count Louis with a great number of knights and men-at-arms 
to come to Venice from Padua, where they had been encoun- 
tered. Others were also brought in to Venice ; but a con- 
siderable number had already left by other routes before they 
could be overtaken. Never, says Villehardouin, has a finer 
army collected than that which was at length gathered at St. 
Nicolo di Lido, the island where the Crusaders were lodged by 
the Venetians. No man had seen a finer fleet than the Vene- 
tians had prepared. The only fault to be found with it was 
that it could take an army three times as large as that which 
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had assembled. The Yenetians had kept their part of the 
bargain. " What a misfortune," exclaims the marshal, " that 
so large a portion of the Crusaders had sought other ports ! 
Had they come to Yenice the Turks would have been put 
down ; Christendom would have been exalted." 

The Yenetians, having done their part, now asked for paj- 
crtisaders uu- "lent of the passage money according to the terms 
able to pay. q£ (,j,g contract. This, however, could not be raised. 
Many pilgrims had come without money ; others were already 
sick of the enterprise, and, according to Yillehardouin, hoped 
that the money would not be found. Baldwin of Flanders, 
Earl Louis, and the Marquis and the Earl of St. Paul did their 
utmost, by borrowing, to raise the amount promised. But 
when all was done, when many a beautiful vessel of silver 
and of gold had been taken to the doge's palace, when two 
collections had been made, 34,000 marks out of the 85,000 
stipulated for were still wanting. 

So far we are on safe ground. All contemporary accounts 
agree that the contract with the Yenetians was broken ; that 
a. large amount was wanting to complete the sum agreed upon 
to be paid as freight; and that, even after every effort had 
been made to raise this sum, about 35,000 marks still remained 
due. From this time forward we are upon doubtful ground. 
Official and The authorities upon whom we have to rely differ 
?er"lons'o'f widely. The account given by Geoffrey of Yille- 
ihecrnsade. jjardouiu. Marshal of Champagne, may be taken as 
the type of what has been aptly called the official versions of 
the expedition, and of these it ranks undoubtedly the first. 
Besides these versions, the labors of a number of historians, 
from Du Cange in the seventeenth century down to Count 
Eiant, who has ransacked, and is ransacking, the libraries of 
Europe in search of evidence relating to the fourth crusade, 
have brought a large amount of evidence to light which may 
be conveniently classed as that of the unofficial versions. The 
official version of what passed in Yenice is that which has 
been generally received by modern historians until our own 
time. Yillehardouin states in few words that the doge, when 
it had become clear that the Crusaders could not pay the stipu- 
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lated sum, proposed that they should agree to assist the Vene- 
tians in recapturing Zara, in Dalmatia, from the King of Hun- 
gary; that the Crusaders were divided as to whether this 
proposition should be accepted ; that those who were tired of 
the enterprise opposed, but that the majority accepted it. 

So far the official account given by Villehardouin and fol- 
lowed by others. The diversion of the enterprise was due 
solely, according to these writers, to the simple fact that the 
Crusaders could not pay 34,000 marks. Villehardouin, whose 
history of the crusade is much longer than that of any other 
contemporary writer, skips over, in a few short paragraphs, the 
events which happened between the arrival in June and the 
alliance to attack Zara. The transaction was, according to 
him, the simplest possible. The Venetians had completed 
their part of the contract ; the Crusaders were unable to pay 
their fare; the doge made a proposal which was accepted. 
At this point it becomes necessary to examine such other tes- 
timony as exists, in order to learn whether the diversion was 
due to the simple cause which is assigned for it by the great 
apologist for the crusade. The intention was, as we have seen, 
to go to Alexandria. " But this praiseworthy design," says 
Gnnther, " was hindered by the fraud and malice of the Vene- 
tians." "The Crusaders were received treacherously," says 
Rostangus, " by those to whom they had come, who would not 
allow them for a long time to pass beyond sea. They refused 
to carry them beyond sea or to allow them to leave St. Nicolo 
di Lido unless they paid the uttermost farthing." The leaders 
and the Crusaders generally appear, as we have seen, to have 
done their best to pay. But the number for which the city 
had furnished transport was largely in excess of that which 
had been brought together by the end of June. Out of 4000 
knights and their attendants, only 1000 had assembled. Of 
the 100,000 foot soldiers provided for, there were not more 
than 50,000 or 60,000 on the Lido. The Crusaders argued 
that those who had come and were ready to pay ought not to 
be forced to pay for those who had not come. The Venetians 
claimed their pound of flesh. Resistance was useless; the 
Crusaders were prisoners. The doge, according to Robert de 
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Clari,' told the Crusaders plainly, " If you do not pay, under- 
stand well that you will not move from this island, nor will 
you find any one who will furnish you meat and drink." It 
was upon this threat that the leaders had borrowed what they 
could to pay their jailers. It was after a second collection for 
payment, in July, 1202, that there was still about one third of 
the freight, or, according to Robert do Clari, 36,000 marks, 
unpaid. Shortly afterwards the Crusaders were persuaded to 
accept a compromise, which, on the whole, could not be con- 
sidered as unfair. Dandolo was understood to have proposed 
that out of the share of the first spoil which fell to the Cru- 
saders in fighting the common enemy — that is, the Moslems 
— the sum due to the Yenetians should be deducted. This 
proposition was gladly accepted. 

Subsequently this promise was changed into a proposal for 
an attack upon Zara. This city lies on the oppo- 

Proposal . r 1 A 1 • • TT • 

made to the Site coast of the Adriatic to V enice, was the capital 
of Dalmatia, and belonged to the King of Hungary, 
who had himself sent aid to the Crusaders. It had been rising 
in importance for many years. The Venetians alleged that 
its inhabitants had often of late made piratical attacks upon 
their ships. Possibly the charge was true, but the real reason 
of the hostility felt towards it was a jealousy of its commer- 
cial prosperity. The non-oflScial versions represent the Zara 
expedition as forced on the Crusaders. The official versions 
represent the C;'usaders as gladly consenting to pay the Vene- 
tians out of the spoils taken at Zara falling to their share. 
The story of Villehardouin is not at variance generally with 
those of other contemporary writers. Its chief fault is a sup- 
pression of disagreeable facts. His object in writing the story 
of the crusade was to show that the expedition had not been 

1 "La Prise de Constantinople,'' by Robert de Clary, or Clari, is by 
far the most valuable contemporary account wbicli modern research has 
brought to light on the Latin conquest. The MS. was printed in 1868 
by Count Riant, but only for private circulation. It was not really pub- 
lished until 1873, when Charles Hopf brought out his "Chroniques 
Greco-Romanes." Robert de Clari was present at the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. 
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SO complete a failure as a crusade as the world had taken it to 
be. We must look to others for the unpleasaut facts. The 
author of the " Devastatio " ' states that the troubles of the 
Crusaders began even before their arrival in Venice. The 
Lombards charged them heavy prices for victuals. When 
they reached the city they were cast out of the houses and 
compelled to go to Lido. The Crusaders were there treated 
in every respect as captives. Provisions were sold to them at 
famine prices. A sistarius of corn cost 50 soldi. 

The Yenetian rulers gave orders that no one should ferry 
any of the foreigners out of the island. The want of pro- 
visions and the sense of their helplessness created a panic 
among them. Those who could escaped. Some went home ; 
some hastened to other ports in the hope of finding ships for 
Egypt or Syria. The summer heats caused a terrible mor- 
tality among the crowded host, so that, according to the same 
author, the living could scarcely be found to bury the dead. 
According to Robert de Clari, the doge himself came to 
recognize that the Yenetian policy of pushing the Crusaders 
in their distress too far was mischievous. " Sirs," said he, 
addressing his council, "if we let these men go home we shall 
be looked on as rogues and tricksters. Let us propose to 
them that, if they will pay us the 36,000 marks out of their 
share of the first conquest they make, we will transport them 
beyond sea." There was no proposal here to take Zara or to 
attack Constantinople. The Outre-mer to which they were 
to be transported was understood to be the land of the infidel. 
The conquests they were to make were to be the lawful spoils 
of a crusading war. There was nothing whatever in the sug- 
gestion to make it unacceptable to the Crusaders who gave 
lieed to their vow. Hence, when the doge, having obtained 
the consent of the Yenetian council, submitted the proposal 
to them, they accepted it gladly. A way had been found out 
of their difficulty. They were to leave the fever grounds of 

1 " Devastatio Constantinopolitana." This is another MS. brought to 
light by recent research, though its existence has been long known. See 
" Chroniques Greco-Romanes," par Charles Hopf. 
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tlie Lido, were to go over the sea to fight the infidel and to 
fulfil their vow. On the announcement of the proposal their 
eamp was illuminated, and there were other manifestations of 

It is difiicult to determine precisely when this proposition 
was made. Probably it was in the last week of July, 1202. 
The 24th of June was the latest time appointed for the 
arrival of the pilgrims. The second attempt to collect the 
balance due had been made probably in the middle of July. 
Shortly afterwards came this proposal, which was joyfully 
accepted. Villehardouin speaks only of one proposal, namely, 
that to help the Venetians to capture Zara. If his account 
is to be reconciled with that of the non-ofiicial writers, the 
explanation is that the attack upon the Christian city was at 
the time carefully concealed from the mass of the Crusaders, 
a policy which was continually pursued throughout the expe- 
dition. Eobert de Clari, as we have seen, represents the 
proposal quite otherwise, and the fact that it was joyfully 
welcomed shows that the Crusaders were told nothing of an 
attack upon a Christian city as part of it. Another writer" 
states that the Yenetians kept the Crusaders prisoners for 
three months, and would not allow them to return home, and 
when, after that time, their substance was nearly consumed, 
then they were compelled to go to Zara. We learn from a 
German writer' that after much complaint, both on the side of 
the Venetians and on that of the Crusaders, it was at length 
agreed that tlie Venetians should go with the pilgrirris, and 
that whatever was gained should be equally divided, but that 
from the part going to the pilgrims tlie balance due for freight 
should be deducted for the Venetians. 

"We may rest assured that the pilgrims did not accept joy- 
fully the promise to go to Zara, because, as we shall see, the 
crusading spirit was far too strong in the army for them yet 
to tolerate the idea of an attack upon a Christian city. 

The conclusion at wiiicli I arrive after a comparison of the 
authorities is either that there were two distinct proposals, 

' Robert de Clari. ' Anon. Suessionensis. ' Anon. Halberstadfc. 
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one made in Julj for the payment out of the proceeds of 
lawful spoil, and a subsequent one, made some weeks later, for 
payment out of the spoil to be taken at Zara ; or that, if the 
proposal to attack Zara were made in July, it was made only 
to tlie leaders, and was carefully concealed at first from the 
mass of the Crusaders. Eobert de Clari's account points to 
the existence of two proposals. After speaking of the illumi- 
nations on the Lido when the doge's first proposal was made 
and accepted, he states that the doge afterwards went to the 
camp and declared that the winter was lost, and that it was 
too late to go to Outre-^mer. Tlien the secret was let out. 
" Let us do tlie next best thing. There is a city near here 
called Zara, which has often defied us, and which we are 
going to punish if we can. If you will listen to me we will 
pass the winter there until Easter, and then we will go to 
Outre-tner at Lady Day. Zara is full of provisions and 
riches." Then this author adds : "The barons and leaders of 
the Crusaders assented to the doge's proposal. But this pro- 
posal was not known to all the army.' Eobert probably be- 
lieved that there were two proposals, and that even the last 
was kept secret from the host. 

The account of Eobert is borne out by the evidence to 
which I have already called attention. Assuming that the 
portion of the proposal made during the last week of July, 
referring to an attack on Zara, was kept secret, as to which 
there can be little doubt if it be admitted that Zara was 
mentioned in July, tlie next month was spent in negotiations. 
Opposition to There was a party opposed to its acceptance as soon 
to^auack^'^' as the attack was mentioned. Here again we are 
Zara. qq solid grouud. Villehardouin tells us that discord 

sprang up as soon as the Venetians refused to carry them be- 
yond sea until they paid. He saj'S that those who declared 
they wanted to leave Venice to go to other ports did so be- 
cause in reality they desired that the army should break up, 
and therefore struggled against the acceptance of the proposi- 
tion. The unofficial writers tells us why they did so. "In 

> Robert de Claii, c. 13. 
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truth," says Guntlier, "the proposal to attack Zara seemed to our 
princes cruel and iniquitous, both because the city was Chris- 
tian and because it belonged to the King of Hungary, who, 
having himself taken the Cross, had placed himself and his, as 
the custom is, under the protection of the pope. While the 
"Venetians were constantly urging us to accept the proposal, 
and we, on the other hand, were earnestly refusing, much time 
was lost." Why was time lost? The same writer answers, 
" Because our men thought it altogether detestable and a thing 
forbidden to Christian men that soldiers of the Cross of Christ 
should march to pillage Christian men with slaughter and 
rapine and fire, such as usually happen wlien a city is at- 
tacked,' and therefore refused their consent." 

There was no idea of abandoning the crusade. The ex- 
pedition to Zara was probably, though by no means certainly, 
regarded even by the leaders who were in the secret merely as 
a means of payment, in order that when it had been captured 
the Crusaders might go about their proper business. The 
third great mistake of the campaign had, however, been made ; 
the second being the failure to bring sufficient men to comply 
with the terms of the charter-party entered into with the Ve- 
netians. The third blunder was the more serious. The leaders 
of the first great crusade had declared under the walls of 
ancient Nictea that it was no part of their business to fight 
Christian princes, that their work was to fight the infidel, and 
they had readily given that city into the hands of Alexis. 
The enthusiasts of the fourth crusade, who iiad left their 
homes in order to fight against Christ's enemies, had no heart 
for the new undertaking; and though they did not know all 
the adventures it would lead them into, we can see from 
Villehardouin himself that they would have preferred to re- 
turn home rather than violate their vow. 

On the 22d of July,'' Cardinal Peter Capuano, the pope's 
legate, arrived in Venice from Kome. Bishop Con- 
PeterCapu- rad, and probably others, required that the proposi- 
tions of Dandolo should be referred to him. He at 

' Gunther, c. 6. » " Devastatio." 
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first protested against the proposal," because, as Gunther says, 
he thought the attack upon Zara "a lesser evil than the 
abandonment of the crusade, the vow of the Cross unfulfilled, 
and the return home with ignominy and sin.'" Cardinal 
Peter sent away all the sick, the useless hangers-on, and the 
women.^ 

The dissatisfaction among the Crusaders was at that time 
daily increasing. Some were for abandoning the expedition 
altogether. Many poor men who had brought but little with 
them, and had nothing left for the journey, quitted the army 
and went home. " Certain powerful and rich men, not influ- 
enced by poverty," says Gunther, " so much as frightened by 
the horror of committing such a crime (as attacking a Chris- 
tian city belonging to a crusading king), hesitated and, much 
against their will, turned back." Some of these went to Korae 
in order that they might be absolved from their vow or have 
its execution postponed. Others wished to leave Venice in 
order that they might embark for Alexandria or Syria from 
other ports. 

Cardinal Peter's protest was followed by an earnest request 
that the expedition should be sent off as early as possible to 
Alexandria. His mission as legate was to accompany the 
army, to urge it to leave for Alexandria, to prevent it from 
going to Zara, to settle the difierences between the Crusaders 
and Venetians, and generally to represent Innocent the Third. 
The Venetians, however, received him coldly. The doge and 
the council told him that if he wished to accompany the Cru- 
saders in order to preach to them he could do so : if he wished 
to go as envoy of the pope he had better stay behind.* 

News of what had been done in Venice reached the pil- 
grims who had not yet arrived in that city, and created con- 
sternation among them. Many of the German pilgrims in 
particular declared the expedition against Zara iniquitous 
and went home, and all further supply of Crusaders was thus 
cut off.' 



' " Gesta Inn." i. c. 86. ' Gunther, c. 6. ' " Devastatio." 
■"'Ep."vii.303; " Gesta," p. 85. 'Gunther. 
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Meantime the leader of the expedition, the Marquis Boni- 
face of Montferrat, who had left Yenice during July, returned 
to the city. Probably the treaty with the Venetians was con- 
cluded in the middle of August. The cardinal again pro- 
tested, and, having committed the German pilgrims to the 
care of Bishop Conrad and tlie Abbot Martin, the latter of 
whom had avoided Venice when he learned the proposal of 
the doge, left for Rome. The cardinal, however, seems to 
The cardinal have Vacillated. He protested, but yielded. When 
yields. jjg fouud that the Venetians would not give way 

unless the Crusaders would go to Zara, he seems, according 
to Gunther, to have considered it more venial and less inex- 
pedient to accept the Zara proposal than to allow the expe- 
dition to be abandoned.' 

He, therefore, insisted on the promise that the Venetians 
would not only transport the army to Alexandria after the 
Zai-a expedition, but would themselves join in the crusade. 
The author of the Halberstadt MS. confirms the version of 
the cardinal's conduct. The cardinal, in reply to Bishop 
Conrad, declared that the pope would rather the terms of the 
Venetians were accepted than the expedition should be aban- 
doned. He advised Conrad to bear with the insolence of the 
Venetians, and appointed him, together with four Cistercian 
abbots, to go with the army to represent the pope. In the 
same way Abbot Martin was advised by the cardinal to re- 
main with the army. Gunther says that when the abbot saw 
that the expedition would necessitate the shedding of Christian 
blood, he was at a loss what to do. He begged the cardinal 
to absolve him from his vow and to allow him to retire to the 
quiet of his cloister. The cardinal, however, flatly refused, 
and ordered him, in the pope's name, to take charge of the 
German pilgrims. He was further enjoined by the cardinal 
to go with the army wherever it went, and to use his influence, 
with that of the other religious leaders, to prevent all attacks 
upon Christians and their territory. 

On Sunday, the 25th of August there was an imposing 

' Gunther. 
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ceremony in Saint Mark's, the object of which was probably 
The Tene- V^^'^^J ^0 delude the pilgrims into the belief in the 
cnTsaie'" '^'^ good faith of Dandolo and the Venetians, and partly 
to give a pretence to them to join the expedition. 
At the mass, which was of unusual solemnity, Henry Dandolo 
ascended the pulpit and addressed the Venetians : " You are 
allied with the bravest men on earth. I am old, and weak, 
and infirm ; as you see, I have need of rest ; still, I know of 
no one more capable of taking command of your undertaking 
than I. If you wish that I should take the Ci'oss, and that my 
son should remain here to replace me, I will go with you and 
the pilgrims for life or death." The assembly cried, " Come 
with us, for God's sake." Many in the congregation, both 
Venetians and pilgrims, shed tears as the old man was led to 
the altar, and a cross, made especially large so that it might be 
Henry Dan- Seen by all, was affixed to his breast. Dandolo from 
^"'°" this time became, perhaps, the most conspicuous 

actor in the fourth crusade. His personal influence was im- 
mense. "We have already seen that his hatred of the New 
Home was intense, that he had to revenge private injuries as 
well as the wrongs of Venice. From the moment when he 
took the Cross he towers above all the leaders in the great 
host which his fleet was shortly to transport to the Bosphorus. 
The venerable figure of the old man at the altar pledging 
himself to go with the Crusaders and to share their fortunes 
imposed on many. Others, however, reflected that he had not 
entertained the idea of going with the army until the proposal 
to attack Zara had been accepted, and such distrusted his new- 
born enthusiasm for Christianity. A brave man — "de bien 
grand coeur," says Villehardouin — but one also who knew the 
interests of Venice and cared for nothing else ; a statesman of 
the Italian type before Mazzini and Cavour had taught or 
shown a more excellent model. Capable of venturing upon 
bold and dangerous enterprises, he had all the ability necessary 
to carry them through. Self-reliant to the last day of his 
long life, he was yet able to avoid arousing the easily awakened 
jealousy of the Venetian oligarchs. He was virtually dictator 
of Venice, and possessed the entire confidence of the republic 

17 
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through his successful management of its affairs. He intrigued, 
kept his plans secret from his countrymen, deceived the Cru- 
saders, and yet alwaj'S succeeded in his designs. Lying and 
intrigue were indeed held to be fair by the rules of that Italian 
statesmanship which Machiavel reduced to a science. The best 
Italian statesman was the one who could best succeed in the 
purpose he had taken in hand. That faith should be broken, 
that craftiness should be continually necessary, were merely 
the incidents necessary to success. In Venetian politics right 
or wrong had no meaning, except in the sense that everything 
which advanced Venetian interests was right, everything 
which made against them was wrong. Dandolo never appears 
to have felt himself under any obligation to tell the truth, or 
to respect either his oath as a Crusader or his pledged word 
to the pilgrims. Provided the republic could be benefited, 
all means were lawful. If a man " de bien grand cceur," yet 
also a statesman without conscience and an unscrupulous 
man. 

The arrangements having been definitely made in con- 
formity with which the Crusaders and the Venetians were to 
attack Zara, the preparations for sailing were rapidly pushed 
forward. For the moment discontent appears to have been 
hushed. The Crusaders even, who had objected to making 
war upon a Christian city, were delighted at any change 
which would get them out of the steaming and fever swamps 
of the Lido. 



CHAPTEE X. 

DEPAETTJEE TO, CONQUEST OF, AND STAT IN ZABA. 

The expedition against Zara left Venice in two divisions, 
one which started on the 1st and the other on the 8th of Oc- 
tober. The whole fleet consisted of four hundred and eighty 
sail. The departure of the second and great division, con- 
taining the army of Crusaders, was one of the most pictur- 
esque sights which even Venice can ever have seen. The 
republic of the lagoons has always cherished a love of artistic 
display, and nowhere can any spectacle be set amid surround- 
ings which more completely enhance its beauty than amid 
the waters where the Queen of the Adriatic rises from the 
sea. The time had not yet come when her rulers thought it 
necessary to check lavish display of color and undue extrava- 
gance. The dwellings and storehouses of her people were al- 
ready palaces. Her citizens had already grouped themselves 
into guilds, each with its own characteristic dress, so that brill- 
iancy of color was already a striking feature of a Venetian 
crowd. The silks and velvets of the East were set ofE with 
precious stones and jewelry, while over all the Southern sun 
shed a light which, reflected from the waters, did not make 
their gorgeousness seem out of place. Kobert de Clari de- 
scribes with evident enjoyment the scene as Dandolo and the 
Crusaders left. Each of the nobles had a ship for himself 
and his esquires, while attending it was the sailing barge for 
the horses. Each ship was girt around by the bucklers of the 
knights, and looked as if it had a belt of steel. The doge 
had flfty galleys, which had been fitted out at his own cost or 
at that of the city. The one in which Dandolo voyaged was 
vermilion colored, like that of an emperor. Four trumpeters 
with trumpets of silver attended him from his vermilion tent 
to his galley, and with the bearers of cymbals contributed to 
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the popular demonstration on the departure of the expedi- 
tion. The priests and monks were stationed in the castles at 
the cross-trees of the vessels, and solemnly chanted the Veni, 
Creator Spiritus. So beautiful a sight as this departure, says 
Eobert, had never surely been seen. A hundred trumpets 
with many other instruments of music gave the signal for 
sailing. When the vessels were in the open sea and had 
spread their sails, when the rich banners and gonfalons of so 
many earls and nobles were unfurled by the wind, while as 
far as the eye could reach the Adriatic was covered with 
ships, the beauty of the spectacle was at its greatest. It was 
remarked, and truly, says Eobert, that never were there so 
many such beautiful ships assembled together.' Even here, 
however, he is careful to point out a jarring note. Very 
many, both great and small, deplored the sin which was being 
committed and the great joy which prevailed.' They crossed 
the sea, says another writer, with great speed but with sad 
hearts.' 

On the 20th of October Dandolo made a triumphal entry 
Arrival at ^"^0 Trieste. Eoth divisions united a few days af- 
zara. tcrwards at Pola. The united fleet arrived ofE Zara 

on November 11. On the same day the harbor was captured 
and the army landed. The city was the wealthiest on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, and the metropolis of Dalma- 
tia and Croatia. It is situated on a peninsula, and was well 
fortified. It had formerly owned allegiance to Venice, but 
had shaken off her rule, and was now under the protection of 
the King of Hungary. On the 12th a deputation proposed 
to surrender everything to Dandolo if the lives of the citizens 
were spared. "While the proposal was being considered some 
of the Crusaders, at the head of whom was Simon de Mont- 

' Eliamnusius estimated the fleet to consist of 480 vessels, composed 
of 50 galleys, 340 transports for troops, 70 for provisions, and 130 huis- 
siers for the horses. Nicetas says 340, composed of 110 huissiers, 60 gal- 
leys, and 70 transports for provisions. I suspect the larger estimate is 
obtained on the fair supposition that there must have been an equal 
number of transports for the troops. 

2 Robert de Clari, c. 13. = Gunther, i. 
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fort, told some of the deputation that they had only to fear 
the Yenetians. " I am not here," said he, " to do harm to 
Christians. I wish you no ill, and, on the contrary, would 
rather protect you against those who would hurt you." ' The 
well-meant interference proved mischievous. The deputa- 
tion returned to the city. The negotiations were interrupted, 
and the terms on which the people of Zara had proposed to 
surrender were withdrawn. The Venetians proposed to at- 
tack the city, and lest the Crusaders should make further de- 
lays in what Gunther calls this hateful and detestable busi- 
ness, the Yenetians commenced the siege at once. The peo- 
ple of Zara, in anticipation, probably, of this attack, had ob- 
tained letters from the pope, excommunicating any who should 
do them damage. These they sent to the doge and the lead- 
ers of the army. The doge declared his intention to disregard 
the threat, and most of the barons expressed their determina- 
tion to follow his example. The discontent and indignation 
of the better part of the Crusaders found at length a mouth- 
piece. A council was held. Tlie Abbot of Yaux, a Cistercian 
monk, could no longer control his indignation. In the coun- 
cil held in Dandolo's tent he suddenly rose, and, in a bold, 
clear voice, said, " I forbid you in the name of the pope to at- 
tack this city. It is a city of Christian men, and you are 
Crusaders. You have another destination." The Yenetians 
would have murdered him if he had not been protected by 
Simon de Montfort and by other nobles. Dandolo was greatly 
annoyed. He charged the Crusaders with having prevented 
him from taking possession of the city, and claimed the fulfil- 
ment of their promise to aid him in conquering it. The ma- 
jority of them thought themselves bound to help Dandolo, 
and promised to do so. Simon de Montfort, however, and 
many other pilgrims declared that they would not act against 
the apostolic command, and that they had no intention of be- 
ing excommunicated. ITotwithstanding these protests, the 
letters of the pope, and the threats of the pope's representa- 
tives, the city was attacked. 

' Petri, "Val. Cern. Hist. Albig." c. 19. 
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It was captured in five days, namely, on the 24th of No- 
captureof vember, 1202. The pilgrims and the Yenetians 
^'"'^ entered into it, and Zara was mercilessly plundered. 

Its churches were pillaged and many houses destroyed. The 
inhabitants were barbarously treated. Some were beheaded, 
others were banished, while a great number fled to the moun- 
tains to save their lives. Dandolo was not content with pun- 
ishing the citizens of Zara. His intention was to bring it 
again under the rule of the republic, and for this purpose 
considerable time was necessary. Hence, shortly after the 
conquest, he proposed that the army should winter in Zara. 
"The winter," said he to the leaders, "is coming on. We 
cannot budge from here until Easter, because we shall not be 
able to find provisions in any other place. The city is rich 
and well supplied with everything. Let us divide it." ' The 
proposition was accepted; the spoil was shared, and the Ve- 
netians and Crusaders took up their quarters for the winter 
in different portions of the city, the Venetians near the har- 
bor, the Crusaders inland. 

Meantime the dissatisfaction between the Venetians and the 
leaders on the one side and the s:rea,t body of Cru- 

Dissatisfac- i .1 . . m, i 

tionofthe sadcrs on the other was daily increasing, ihe lat- 
ter had persuaded themselves that when Zara was 
taken they would at once be permitted to go on their pilgrim- 
age. They had violated their vow, and had fallen under the 
sentence of excommunication. The religious portion of the 
army in particular was greatly embittered against Dandolo 
and their own leaders. Within three days of the capture of 
the city the Venetians and the Crusaders were fighting 
against each other in a quarrel which lasted several hours," 
and in which a hundred persons were killed and many were 
wounded. There was not a street where the fight was not 
going on. As fast as the leaders stopped the fighting in one 
quarter their attention was called for in another. Every- 
where the Venetians had the worst of it. All the authority 

' Villeliardouin, c. 18. 

^ A day and a night, says Robert de Clari. 
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of the leaders of both sides was required to put an end to 
tliis quarrel. What was its immediate cause it is perhaps im- 
possible to learn. The author of the '•' Devastatio " says that 
the barons kept the spoil to themselves, and did rot sliare it 
with the poor men of the army. The explanation is possible, 
and is in accordance with the policy which was followed 
throughout the expedition until its end. The leaders were 
in league with the Venetians, while the mass of the Crusad- 
ers, wlio had set their minds on pilgrimage, saw only that 
they were being made use of to benefit the Venetians and 
their own leaders. What is certain is that tlie army was al- 
ready considerably demoralized, and that some at least of the 
leaders joined witli a large body of the pilgrims in distrust- 
ing the Venetians. The quarrel increased the bitterness of 
feeling between the opposing sections. A large number of 
the Crusaders were anxious to leave for Egypt or Syria ; a 
large number, Villehardouin says, were tired of the expedition 
and wislied to return home. 

During the weeks which followed there was great and con- 
tinual dissatisfaction between the Venetians and the Crusad- 
ers. Possibly there is truth in the statement of Villehardouin 
that many wished the army to break up, and were anxious to 
return home. They had not come out to fight either the 
King of Hungary or the Emperor of Romania, as it began to 
be whispered they were to be called upon to do. They had 
no desire to give their services to the traders of Venice. The 
great French chronicler wishes to leave the impression that 
the disaffection was merely wanton and without just cause. 
The nai-rative, however, of every independent contemporary, 
and especially of the " poor knight," Eobert de Clari, shows 
that abundant cause existed. The expedition had already 
fallen under the expressed censure of the Church. Each man 
knew, without such ofiicial censure, that in taking part against 
a Christian city he had violated his oath, and had been untrue 
to the pledges he had given and the convictions which had 
led him to join the enterprise. The treatment the Crusad- 
ers had received on the Lido, their loss of the autumn, their 
journey across the Adriatic, " with great speed but with sad 
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hearts," in the interests of Venice, had been borne in the 
hopes that on the capture of Zara a way might be found for 
a speedy departure outre-mer. But the pilgrims now saw that 
their allies cared nothing for the object of the pilgrimage, 
and were mainly bent on recovering territory and destroying 
a rival, while they believed that their own leaders were bent 
upon amassing the largest possible amount of spoil from a 
Christian people. They themselves were suffering much from 
cold and hunger,' and would have been content so to suffer if 
it were in the execution of their vow. Now, however, both 
their spiritual and their temporal interests were being sacri- 
ficed. Those who thought most of the first found themselves 
under the ban of excommunication, and those who might have 
been disposed to disregard spiritual censure found that they 
were being used to benefit the Yenetians while others obtained 
the spoil. Hence there were daily desertions. The strictest 
orders were given that none should leave the camp. These 
orders, however, were insufficient to check the evil. A thou- 
sand went without leave. The clamor for permission to go 
away was so great that the leaders judged it well to give per- 
mission to another thousand. Many merchant ships went 
away filled with soldiers. One had five hundred on board, 
who were all drowned. Another detachment tried to return 
home through "Slavonia" — that is, through Dalmatia and 
Styria — but, after being badly assailed by the peasants, had to 
return to the army. 

It should be noted also that this anxiety to leave the army 
was mainly caused by the desire of the deserters to be about 
the business for which they had left home. The object of 
most of those who left the camp was to get to Syria or Egypt. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE PLOT. 
P A E T I. 

Thus the winter of 1202-3 passed slowly away — in discon- 
tent among the Crusaders, in smouldering suspicion against 
their chiefs, and in animosity towards the Yenetians. Sus- 
picion was in the air — suspicion by the Crusaders that they 
were to be made the tools of Yenice in the future as they had 
already been iu the immediate past — a new suspicion also that 
Philip of Swabia, King of the Eomans, was about to unite 
with Dandolo against the Pope of Eome; that their own 
leader, Boniface, had already betrayed them, sold them as an 
army to assist his kinsman Philip in fighting against the head 
of the Church. The proof of treachei'y was not complete, but 
suflScient was known to justify the suspicion and to account 
for the uneasiness. The soldiers who had been carried away 
from their native countries on a wave of religious enthusiasm, 
who had come out to fight for God and his cause, had already 
violated their oaths, and felt themselves powerless to get out 
of the trap into which they had been led. 

Leaving the Crusaders at Zara, I propose now to narrate the 
facts which justified the suspicion of the army, and to attempt 
to point out what was the plot against the object which the 
Crusaders had in hand. 

Before doing so it is necessary to call attention to the rea- 
sons which are assigned by contemporary writers for the two 
circumstances which marked the diversion of the fourth cru- 
sade from its intended purpose. The two circumstances were, 
first, the attack upon Zara, and, second, the expedition to 
Constantinople. 

These circumstances are described, as we have already seen, 
by two sets of contemporary historians, who may be classified 
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roughly as ofBcial and non-oflScial writers. In the first class I 
have already stated that the graphic and singularly interest- 
ing account written, dictated, or revised by Villehardouin 
takes the higliest rank. The writer describes what he saw or 
heard. All the official accounts are open to the objection that 
they are the work of men who were either themselves leaders 
or were under the influence either of the leaders of the ex- 
pedition or of Philip of Swabia. They are all pleas of men 
writing for the defence. Their testimony is therefore not 
impartial, and may fairly be examined with suspicion. When 
they wrote, the crusade from which Europe had hoped so 
much had failed miserably in its object, had begun by destroy- 
ing a Christian city, and had ended by destroying a Christian 
instead of a Moslem state. The pope had indignantly con- 
demned the conduct of the Crusaders, and in doing so had 
probably expressed the opinion of the conscience of Western 
Europe. The writers in question had to explain the change 
of a crusade into a buccaneering expedition as best they could. 
The reason they assign for the diversion of the crusade to 
Zara, is, as we have seen, that many of the Crusaders having 
taken ship elsewhere or having refused to leave home, the 
number of those who reached Yenice was far below that which 
the delegates had contracted for ; that the Venetians insisted 
upon their bargain, until at length they made a fair proposal 
by means of which the Crusaders would be able to pay the 
34,000 marks which were still due to the republic under the 
contract for transport. These writers add that those who op- 
posed this proposal did so because they wished to break up 
the enterprise. The chief of them, Villehardouin, begins his 
excuses for the failure of the expedition with the departure 
of the Flemish fleet already mentioned. He tells us that this 
fleet was a very fine one, was very well provided, and con- 
tained a great number of well-armed men. Baldwin of Flan- 
ders, however, did not go with it, but went overland to Yen- 
ice. The command of the fleet was given to Jan de Neele 
and two others.' The pilgrims had great confidence in the 

' Villehardouin, x. 
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fleet, because, says Villeliardoiun,the greatest number of their 
sergeants-at-arms were on board. Jan de JSTeele and the other 
officers in command had promised Baldwin that after they 
had passed the Straits of Gibraltar they would join the army 
which had collected at Venice in whatever place they learned 
it had gone. Villehardouin says that they had broken their 
word to their lord " because they were afraid of the great peril 
in which those at Venice were engaged." The meaning of 
the phrase is doubtful. It probably signifies that those in the 
fleet deserted the enterprise in order to avoid the peril to which 
those in Venice seem to have exposed themselves.' If the 
writer meant the peril or danger of being delayed in Venice, 
then a comparison of the dates at which the troubles in Ven- 
ice began with that of the arrival of this fleet at Marseilles 
will show that no such fear could have influenced the fleet. 
The messengers announcing the arrival of the fleet in Mar- 
seilles reached Venice probably in January, 1203. They de- 
clared that the fleet proposed to winter at Marseilles and asked 
for orders. Baldwin, after consultation with the doge, sent 
word to them to leave at the end of March and to proceed to 
Methroni, at the southeast of the Peloponnesus, to meet the 
Venetian fleet. "Alas!" says Villehardouin, "they acted so 
ill that tliey did not keep their word, but went away to Syria, 
where they knew that tliey could do no good."" The truth 
probably is that they had heard how the Crusaders had been 
tricked and turned away from their purpose, and therefore 
decided that they at least would go forward to flght the Mos- 
lem. If they were not strong enough to make an attempt on 
Egypt, tliey could at least give aid to tlie Christians who were 
in Syria. If Villehardouin's suggestion means that the Flem- 
ish fleet could have been of use to the army for the purposes 
of the crusade, it is dishonest. The bargain for the attack on 
Zara was concluded before the fleet reached Marseilles. The 
capture of Zara had been made in November. The contract 
to attack Constantinople was made at latest before the fleet 

' This is tlie meaning whicla Du Cange gives. See " Observations on 
Villehardouin." ^ Villehardouin, c. 31. 
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reached the Adriatic. The fact is that Yillehardouin seizes 
upon the very slightest shadow of evidence to afford proof of 
the necessity of abandoning the expedition to Egypt. 

The story of Yillehardouin and his school, which attributes 
the diversion of the crusade to the want of men and to the 
pressure of the Venetians, is in the main true, but it is not 
the whole truth. We have to turn to the non-official histori- 
ans of the expedition in order to supplement and check the 
narrative of the official writers. The former are less open to 
suspicion than the latter. They had fewer motives for mis- 
representation. But even they were disposed to make the 
best of a bad business. They had no sympathy either with 
the Zarans or the Yenetians. At the same time they were 
themselves Crusaders, or derived their information from Cru- 
saders, and were desirous of showing that the crusade had 
done sometliing useful, if it were only the punishment of a 
nation which had refused to recognize the supremacy of the 
pope. One advantage, however, they undoubtedly possess 
over the official writers. They do not consider themselves 
bound to conceal the conduct of Yenice. The explanation 
they give of the diversion of the enterprise is that it was due 
solely to the conduct of the republic. Enougli might have 
been gathered from a careful search of the authorities known 
to exist even in the time of Gibbon to raise a strong presump- 
tion against the good faith of Dandolo, Boniface, and Phihp 
of Swabia. But it has been reserved to our own time to 
complete the evidence against them; to prove almost to 
demonstration that the expedition was diverted from its pur- 
pose through the cupidity and treason of Yenice, and that 
from this cause the army was converted into a band of rob- 
bers, who were to commit the great crime of the Middle Ages 
by the destruction of the citadel against which the hitherto 
irresistible wave of Moslem invasion had beaten and had been 
broken. 

Bearing in mind the difference in weight to be attached to 
the two classes of witnesses, it becomes necessary to put to- 
gether their evidence. 

The messengers of the Crusaders arrived in Yenice in the 
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middle of February, 1201.' Their treaty with the Venetians 
for tlie transport of an army to Egypt was made in the mid- 
Negotiations ^^^ o^ March." News of the signature of this treaty 
veMcland reached Malek-Adel, the Sultan of Egypt, very 
Egypt. shortly afterwards, and filled him with alarm. 

The weakened condition of his country, due to natural causes 
and to the divisions in his own family, made it of the utmost 
importance that the crusading army should be diverted from 
Egypt. An army very much inferior to the great hosts of 
the last expedition would inevitably conquer Egypt. Accord- 
ingly, Malek-Adel set to work not only to repair his defences, 
but to buy over the Yenetians. In the autumn of the same 
year two envoys were sent from Venice to this sultan, possi- 
bly at his request, were received by him with great distinction, 
and occupied themselves at once with framing terms of peace, 
which later on took the form of a commercial treaty. 

Meantime the Crusaders had been collecting. According 
to their contract with Venice they were to be in that city 
and the transports were to be ready by St. John's Day, the 
24th of June, 1202. On the 13th of May, 1202, the envoys of 
Venice had concluded their treaty with Malek-Adel. This 
'^^^^^^ai^^vea.ty assuredTo^the Venetians, in addition to many 
Maieii-Aciei. q^}^qi- privileges, a district or quarter in Alexandria, 
and to the pilgrims who visited the Holy Sepulchre under 
Venetian protection safety for their lives and goods. The 
sultan sent an emir, named Sead Eddin,to Venice to secure 
its confirmation. His mission was successful, and the treaty 
was secretly ratified in July, 1202.' The signature of this 
treaty gives the explanation of the diversion of the fourth cru- 
sade from Egypt and of its subsequent failure. Venice was 
henceforward playing a double game. She had signed her 
agreement of March, 1201, with the Crusaders, in accordance 
with which she was to transport the army of the "West to 

1 " La premiere semaine de caresme." — Villehardouin. 

' Villehardouin, c. 6. 

' Carl Hopf. See the very able examination of the date assigned by 
Carl Hopf in "Innocent III., Philippe de Souabe, et Boniface," par le Comte 
Riant, p. 134. Extracted from the " Revue des Questions Historique." 
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Egypt. She now signs a secret treaty with the enemy who 
was to be attacked. The successes which Pisa and Genoa had 
obtained over her in Constantinople were to be compensated 
by her successes over them in Egypt. The price of her 
triumph was the betrayal of Christendom. It was impossible 
to keep faith both with the Crusaders and with the Arabs. 
The signature of the treaty with the Sultan of Egypt meant 
that faith was to be broken with the followers of the Cross, and 
was therefore the immediate cause of the diversion of the 
enterprise from Egypt. The Crusaders at the time and for 
years afterwards suspected treachery, and some of the eon- 
temporary writers did not hesitate to accuse Venice of betray- 
ing the expedition. But there is no evidence to prove that 
even any of the leaders had any certain knowledge that a 
treaty liad been signed, by which the services of the Vene- 
tians in carrying the army to Egypt had become impossible. 
The presence of Sead Eddin in Venice, in July, 1202, possibly 
gave rise to doubts as to the good faith of the republic, 
though the presence of an envoy from the sultan may have 
been concealed or may have been disregarded amid the 
multitude of visitors to the great centre of Eastern trade in 
"Western Europe. If such doubts arose, the conduct of the 
Venetians to the Crusaders while at Lido increased them, 
while the attack upon Zara brought conviction into the minds 
of a large body of the army that they were not being fairly 
dealt with by the Venetians. It is probable that the belief 
that Venice was not acting fairly was one of the causes of 
the ill-feeling which showed itself in the riot between the 
Venetians and the Crusaders within a week after the occupa- 
tion of the city. But the secret of the treaty was well kept. 
The interest of Dandolo was, on the one hand, not to allow 
its provisions to transpire, and, on the other, to take advan- 
tage of every circumstance in order to divert the attention of 
the Crusaders from Egypt. Henceforward, and without any 
explanation being suggested, we find that the Crusaders speak 
rather of going to Syria than to Egypt. The arrival of a 
smaller number of Crusaders in Venice than had been con- 
tracted for gave a plausible excuse to Dandolo, first, to delay 
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the departure of the expedition, then to divert it towards 
Zara, and afterwards to keep it there during the winter. We 
have seen that he entirely succeeded. From the ratification 
of the treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, in July, 1202, the in- 
tention was to divert the expedition from its intended attack 
upon Egypt, the weakest and at the same time the most im- 
portant point under Moslem sway. 

The evidence in support of an understanding between 
Venice and the sultan, by which Venice was to prevent an 
attack upon Egypt, is already weighty, and will probably be 
conclusive when a more careful examination has been made 
of the Venetian archives. Charles Hopf, the greatest of Ger- 
man authorities on all that relates to the history of the East 
during the Middle Ages, and who had amassed large stores of 
materials for his historical works, appears to have had a copy 
of this treaty in his possession.' 

The treaty is mentioned by one of the earliest historians 
of the crusade. Arnold of Ibelino, the probable author of 
the " Continuation of the History of William of Tyre," " gives 
an account which is full of detail and which there is no reason 
to regard as seriously inaccurate. He says that when the 
Sultan of Babylon, as the ruler of Egypt was then generally 
called, from the fortified town on the Nile which he usually 
occupied, heard that a great fleet had been chartered by the 
Christians to proceed to Egypt, he sent for the cadis and priests 
to take counsel with him how he should save his country from 
the Christians who were coming. He made various proposals 
for the defence of the country. Then he sent messengers to 
Venice with rich presents to the doge and the inhabitants. 
The messengers were charged to ask for the friendship of the 

' He gives an analysis of it in vol. Ixxxv. of the " Encyclopgdie d'Ersch 
et Gruber" (Leipzig, 1867), p. 188. Unfortunately on his death iiis collec- 
tion was either dispersed or, at any rate, has not been made available to 
historical students. See a very valuable examination of the whole sub- 
ject in the appendix to Comte Eiant's " Innocent III., Philippe de Souabe, 
et Boniface," Paris, 1875. 

2 Known as " L'Estoire de Eracles Empereur," pp. 350-252. " Rec. des 
Croisades," ii. 
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Yenetians, and to promise that if the Christians were diverted 
from their plan of an attack upon Egypt the Yenetians should 
receive great treasures and large privileges in the port of 
Alexandria. The messengers went to Yenice, and, as we 
have seen, succeeded.' 

The explanation, therefore, of the diversion of the crusad- 
ing army from Egypt is to be found first and mainly in the 
treason of Yenice. In order to obtain advantages of trade 
over her Italian rivals she had accepted a treaty which made 
it impossible for her to conduct the army of the Cross of 
Egypt. The Crusaders grumbled, suspected treachery, and 

1 One MS. of Ernoul or Arnold says, " et lor manda que se il povent tant 
faire que 11 n'alassent mie en la terra d'Egypte il lor donroit granz tresorz 
et granz francliises on port d'Alissandre." Another, " En nulle maniere 
qu'il destornassent les Chrestiens qu'il n'alassent." All the MSS. quoted 
in the " Eecueil " agree generally on these points. Two MSS. given by 
Buclion in " Le Livre de la Conqueste " (Paris, 1845) give additional de- 
tails, though, one is probably only a variation of the above. One of them 
says, " La nouvelle de ceste emprinse, dit-il, s'espandi moult loins. Quant 
li soudan d'Egypte, qui avoit estS frgre Salehadin et qui avoit son neveu 
de Damas dSshiretS entendi ces choses, il s'en ala en Egypte et fist moult 
bien garnir les forteresses ; puis envoia en Venisse et manda aux Venis- 
siens que, se il povoient tant faire que il destournassent les crestiens 
d'aler en Egypte, il leur donroit dou sien largement ; et grans franchises 
averoient en ses pors. Avec ce leur envoia biaux dons" (MS. Supp. 34, 
quoted in Buchon). The other says, " Or vous dirai du soudan de Babi- 
lone, qui freres avoit este Salehadin qui le tgre d'Egypte avoit saisie apr&s 
sen neveu quant il fut mors et qui sen autre neveu avoit desherit^ de la 
tere de Damas et de la tere de Jherusalem qu'il fist. Quant il o'i dire que 
li Crestien avoient levS estoire pour venir en le tere Egypte, il fit mettre 
boines garnisons en le tere de Damas et de Jherusalem pour son neveu 
que il avoit desheritiS. Et a dont s'en ala li soudans de Babilone en 
Egypte, pour prendre conseil coment il porroit mix le tere garnir encontre 
les Crestiens vaillans qui venoient en se tere. . . . Puis fist appareillier 
messages ; et si lor carqua grant avoir, et si les envoia en Venisse. Et si 
manda au due de Venise et as Venisiens salut et amistie — etsi lor envoia 
moult grans presens. Et si lor manda que — s'il pooient tant faire as 
Franchois que il n'alaissent mie en le tere de' Egypte, que il lor donroit 
grant avoir, et si lor donroit grant franquise el port d'Alixandre. Li 
message alerent en Venise et si fiscnt moult bien clie qu'il quisent as Ve- 
nissiens — et puis si s'en repairierent arrifere en Egypte." — MS. No. 7488' 
(quoted also from Buchon). 
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did all they could to fulfil their vows, but all in vain. Yeniee 
had a fixed and definite purpose. Circumstances enabled her 
to force the Crusaders to go to Zara, and the winter once lost 
it became easier to divert the expedition from its original pur- 
pose than it had been a year previously. We shall now have 
to examine how it came about that Dandolo was enabled 
again to prevent the Crusaders leaving for Egypt, and in so 
doing to carry out at once his part of the treaty with Egypt 
and to revenge his own wrongs and those of Venice against 
Constantinople. 

Paet II. 
It now becomes necessary to examine one of the most in- 
teresting intrigues that has ever influenced the course of 
European history. During the winter at Zara the discontent 
of the Crusaders increased daity. Tlie pilgrims saw their 
chance of being landed in Syria or Egypt rapidly diminishing. 
Apart even from the suspicion of Venetian treachery, they 
remembered that their contract with the i-epublic was only 
for a year, and expired in June. They had already seen that 
the Venetians adhered to the strict letter of their agreement 
in regard to payment. They would be equally exacting in re- 
gard to time. The expenses of the expedition had moreover 
exhausted the provisions and money tliey had brought with 
them. Even the money which the barons had been able to 
borrow was nearly spent. It was already difficult to obtain 
provisions.' If a further demand should be made for extra 
payment after June the army would be unable to meet it. 
Villehardouin insists that many attempts were made in 
presence of these difficulties to break up the expedition. 
Many of the Crusaders wished to return home ; many more 
wished to leave for Syria in order to accomplish the vow 
which they believed would be impossible of execution if they 
remained with the Venetians. But while Dandolo was well 
content that the attack upon Egypt had been temporarily 
avoided, he had his own reasons for preventing the break-up 

' Eobert de Clari, c. 16. . 
18 
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of tlie armj'. So far he had been successful. But his own 
Expedition 'vvork was Only half done. The expedition had been 
pmarn"di- diverted from Egypt. Venice had gained time, 
verted. g^jij^ jf ^ijg Venetians kept their part of tlie bar- 

gain, it was quite possible that the army should be landed in 
Egypt, and should be able to figlit its way to sustenance and 
victory. If the army broke up, the Crusaders might reunite, 
and, with the aid of the Genoese and Pisans, the great rivals 
of the Venetians, still attack Egypt. Such a result would be 
the humiliation of Venice and the discomfiture of Dandolo. 
The great doge had long since provided against any such mis- 
hap. There is reason to believe that even before the expedi- 
tion left Venice he had determined to make use of the cru- 
sading host against Constantinople. A conspiracy had already 
been formed between Dandolo, Boniface, the commander-in- 
chief, and Philip of Swabia, which was to result in the great- 
est blow yet given to Christendom. 

In order to understand how this conspiracy had been formed, 
EventainCon- ^^ must recall briefly what had been passing in the 
Btantmopie. imperial city. The reigning emperor was Alexis 
the Third. He had deposed his brother Isaac in 1195, and, af- 
ter putting out his eyes, had imprisoned him in the dungeons 
of the Diplokionion, or in the Tower of Anema. Isaac's son, 
Alexis, was allowed his liberty. At a time when Alexis the 
Third had apparently determined to kill young Alexis, his 
nephew and the lawful heir to the throne, the wife of the 
usurper warned Isaac of the contemplated crime. Isaac, ac- 
cording to the same authority, counselled his son to leave the 
city at once, and to escape to his sister, the wife of Philip of 
Swabia. Young Alexis, either disguised as a common sailor 
or hidden in a box carefully disguised,' fled from Constanti- 
nople in a Pisan ship, and escaped the diligent search which 
was made for him by the imperial police. This was in the 
spring of 1201. Contemporary Western writers, who have 
been followed in this respect by all historians until the pres- 



I " Chron. Novgorod." p. 93 : " Condnctus est in navem ibique dolio tri- 
bus fundis instructo reconditus." The story of Nicetas is different. 
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ent day, speak of yonng Alexis as the son of Isaac by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Bela of Hungary, liis second wife. This 
marriage took place in 1185. Alexis, therefore, in 1200, could 
not be older than fourteen or fifteen." He had sent messen- 
gers to his sister (or more probably his half-sister), the wife 
of Philip, imploring the help of her husband. He made bis 
way, according to Villehardouin, to Ancona," in Italy. His 
movements, however, after leaving Constantinople, are doubt- 
ful. The balance of the evidence of contemporary writers 
seems to show that he went direct to Philip of Swabia,' after 
calling at Sicily, and possibly taking Ancona on the way. 
According to one writer, he was in July at "Warzburg, where 
Philip held his court.' Apparently he continued with Philip 
until the end of the year, where, as I have already mentioned, 
he would have seen Boniface. In the summer of 1202 he was 
in Hungary,' probably on his way to the pope with a request 
for aid. In August, or the beginning of September, lie was 
at Verona.° 

In order to understand why he had returned to Italy, we 
must trace the events which had happened in the interval be- 
tween iiis flight from Constantinople and his arrival in Hun- 
gary. Young Alexis had appealed, as we have seen, to his 
sister and her husband Philip. The Swabian king wished for 
many reasons to help Iiira. Philip, who claimed to be King 
of the Romans, was the head of the party opposed to the pope. 
On the death of the Emperor Henry the Sixth, the pope and 
other princes had refused to recognize his infant son Fred- 

' Two facts are opposed to the accepted statement that Margaret was 
the mother of Alexis : (1) that the reigning emperor wrote to Innocent 
the Third that the youth was not porphyrogenetos ; and (2) that, accord- 
ing to Nicetas (p. 481), Margaret was only ten years old in 1145; rbv 
fuipaxa IjSij dfiHl3(ov, " Geo. Acrop." p. 6. 

^ Villehardouin, xv. c. 70. 

^Gunther, viii. ; "Chronique de Morfie," p. 10, and "Chronaca di 
Morea," p. 416 ; " Chroniques Greco-Romanes " of Charles Hopf ; Rigord, 
p. 55; " Chron. Novgorod.'' p. 93; "Chron. Gr.-Rom." of Hopf; and 
others. 

* Bohmer, " Register Imperii," p. 13. ' " Continuatio," 38. 

' Villehardouin, xv. c. 70. 
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eric as his successor. Philip, brother of Henry, on failing to 
Philip of h&'ve his nephew recognized, had succeeded in hav- 
swabia. ^^jg himsclf elected emperor by one party, while 
Otho of Brunswick had been selected by the Guelfs. The 
pope opposed the pretensions of Philip, and had carried his 
opposition to such an extent that in March, 1201, Philip had 
been excommunicated. The result to the pretender had been 
very serious. His subjects were absolved from their obedi- 
ence. Many nobles and ecclesiastical princes had withdrawn 
from or were wavering in their allegiance. Others, like the 
Bishop of Halberstadt, had joined the crusade in order to 
avoid the necessity of choosing between their temporal and 
their spiritual lord. 

Philip was a delicate, fragile-looking man of the blond 
German type, whose appearance suggested weakness. The 
physical weakness, at least, was more apparent than real. He 
could hold his own in the manly pursuits of his time. He 
had been brought up by his father for the Church, and had 
been carefully trained in the monastery of Adelsburg, 
founded by a vassal of the. house of Hohenstaufen. His 
education or natural temper made him a narrow churchman, 
a man ready for intrigue and for persistent petty opposition 
— a man, too, full of ambition. His great chance of recover- 
ing influence was to show that, notwithstanding the pope, he 
could hold his own. If in so doing he could thwart the 
great object of the pontiff's life, not only would he have suc- 
ceeded in triumphing over his rival, but he might expect 
that those who had deserted him would return to their alle- 
giance. 

The arrival of messengers from Alexis corresponding with 
the collection of the crusading army appears at a 

His ambition. . ° , ,'^ - 

very early period to have suggested the idea to 
Philip that tlie crusade might be made use of, under the pre- 
text at least of assisting his brother-in-law. Philip had, how- 
ever, selfish reasons which disposed him to help young Alexis. 
He seems to have persuaded himself that he had a right to 
the imperial throne of the East through his wife, and one of 
his dreams was that it might be possible to unite the two em- 
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pires of the New and the Elder Kome in his own person. 
Thus the indignation which he had a right to feel at the de- 
position and imprisonment of his wife's father urged him to 
a course which coincided with that which his own ambition 
would dictate. Add to this that the disastrous result of the 
last crusade had been most keenly felt in Germany, and that 
any movement against the empire in the East was sure to be 
popular with his own subjects, and we see that the motives 
which urged Philip to assist young Alexis were exceedingl}' 
strong. If he could help him by turning the crusade into a 
weapon against the reigning emperor in Constantinople, he 
would at the same time succeed in recovering the allegiance 
of those of his own subjects whom the pope's excommunica- 
tion had caused to waver. He could let the pope see that he 
was more powerful than his rival, and even Innocent might 
think it well to side with the stronger claimant. His own 
power would be enormously increased. He might be not 
only the triumphant leader of the Ghibelin party, but lord of 
the East and of the West. 

Impelled by such motives, the appointment of Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, to the command of the crusading 
army on the death, in May, 1201, of Theobald of Champagne, 
supplied the instrument he required. If Boniface could be 
induced to act with him, a successful attack might be made 
on Constantinople, and his plans appeared assured of success. 
Boniface, as Eobert de Clari is careful to point out, 
Marquis of was a relative of Philip. His father was William 
and the con- of Moutferrat, who had played an important part 
family with on the Ghibelin side. This William had married 
Sophia, daughter of Frederic Barbarossa, and sister 
or half-sister of Philip.' In the contest for the imperial 
throne, which had commenced on the death of Henry the 
Sixth, in 1197, between Philip and Otho of Brunswick, Inno- 
cent himself had sent Boniface with the Archbishop of May- 
ence to try to arrange their differences. The mission had, 

' See genealogical table of the family of Montferrat, " Du Cange," p. 
309, Paris ed. 
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however, failed. Not only was Boniface acquainted with the 
affairs of Philip, but he had occasion to be well versed in 
what was passing at Constantinople. The family of Mont- 
ferrat was well acquainted with the East. Six of its mem- 
bers had contracted marriages with the imperial family. 
William, the father of Boniface, had four sons, each of whom 
connected his name with the history of the crusades, and 
three of them very closely with that of Constantinople. 
These sons were William, surnamed Longsword, Conrad, 
Reynier, and Boniface. 

The eldest was for a time the hope of the Crusaders. The 
family was related to the families of the Koman emperor in the 
West, the King of France, and other powerful princes. He 
married, in 1175, the daughter of Baldwin the Fourth, the 
King of Jerusalem, and received in dowry the earldoms of 
Jaffa and Ascalon, but died two months afterwards. 

The second son, who became Marquis of Montferrat on the 
death of William, was that Conrad whom we have seen in 
Constantinople, aiding the emperor to resist the attack upon 
the city by Branas. We have seen also that after his mar- 
riage with Theodora, sister of Isaac, he refused to follow the 
emperor to Adrianople, was dissatisfied with his honors, and 
went to Palestine in 1187, where he played a most important 
part during the next four years, and especially distinguished 
himself in the siege of Tyre. After marrying Isabella, to the 
disgust of the Archbishop of Canterbury and other church- 
men, and after having quarrelled with Richard, and having 
been named King of Jerusalem, he was killed by one of the 
assassins in 1192. Robert de Clari alleges that Isaac behaved 
treacherously to Conrad even when he had organized an army 
of Latins to oppose Branas ; that when the marquis went out 
of the city to meet the rebel the emperor shut the gate upon 
him instead of following with his own troops. Nicetas dis- 
tinctly contradicts this statement, and states that the emperor 
himself commanded the right wing and Manuel Camyzes the 
left wing. It is not improbable that the story of Clari is one 
which only passed into circulation about the time of the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, when the family and partisans of 
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Montferrat found it convenient to find grievances against 
that of Isaac. 

Keynier, the third son of William of Montferrat, younger 
brother of Conrad and elder brother of Boniface, had married 
Maria, daughter of the Emperor Manuel. He was at the 
time a beardless boy, and she a woman remarkably robust, 
and thirty years of age.' The "Western writers declare that 
he received as dowry the kingdom of Salonica, though no 
Greek writer mentions a fact so important. He died without 
children after the murder of Conrad, and his only surviving 
brother was Boniface." 

Thus the leader of the expedition, if we are to judge by 
narratives which were written by men whose object was in 
most cases to find an excuse for the conduct of Boniface, had 
family grievances which made him hostile to Constantinople. 
He considered himself de jure King of Salonica as inheritor 
of the dowry of Eeynier. He had also, if Clari is to be be- 
lieved, to revenge the attempt upon the life of his other 
brother, Conrad. Philip and he had therefore each his own 
reason for wishing to attack the Emperor Alexis. It is by 
no means improbable that they had discussed and decided 
upon a plan of attacking the empire during the time that 
Theobald of Champagne was still alive.' The election of 
Boniface had taken place in June, 1201. In August he took 
the Cross and was solemnly invested with the title of Cap- 
tain of the Christian Army. Shortly afterwards, as we have 
already seen, he left Burgundy for the court of Philip of 
Swabia, which was then at Hagenau, where he arrived at the 



1 Nicetas, p. 223. 

* A charter of 1204 states that Boniface sold to the Venetians his rights 
to the flefs given by Manuel to his father, probably a mistake for his 
brother (" Tafel et Thomas," 1. 513). 

' See on tliis point the examination by Count Riant in " Inno. III., 
Phil., et Boniface," pp. 36, 37. This author believes Boniface to have been 
the secret agent of Philip, even before he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the crusading army. See, however, the arguments on the other 
side in M. Jules Tessier's " Diversion sur Zara et Constantinople," Paris, 
1884. 
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end of the year, and wliere he probably found young Alexis. 
It is in the highest degree probable that he had taken this 
long journey on the invitation of Philip, and it is equally 
probable that the object of Philip was to urge him to make 
use of tlie crusade to restore the Emperor Isaac, or to place 
his son Alexis on the throne. It is, however, impossible to do 
more than surmise what passed during the weeks which Boni- 
face spent at the court of Philip. The " Gesta" of Innocent 
the Third state that a treaty was concluded between them by 
which the crusading army was bound to place young Alexis 
on the throne at Constantinople.' The existence of such a 
treaty is not improbable, but as no mention is made of it by 
other contemporary writers, such an agreement either never 
existed or was kept secret, or, what is more probable, was 
merely an understanding which it was unnecessary and un- 
desirable either to disclose or to reduce to definite form in 
writing. While tliere is notliing in the subsequent story of 
the crusade to indicate that Philip and Boniface had not a 
complete understanding, there is a large amount of evidence 
to suggest that they had. It is especially noteworthy that 
several contemporary writers speak of Philip having as- 
sumed the direction of the expedition from the time he was 
visited by Boniface. 

The struggle between the pope and Philip in regard to the 
Young Alexis "^6 to be made of tlie fourth crusade began with 
visitstiome. ^j^g opening of the year 1202. Well knowing that 
the object dearest to the heart of Innocent after the success 
of the expedition was the union of the Eastern and Western 
churches, Pliilip sent Alexis to Rome ° to ask for aid, and to 
put this union now, as always in these and all subsequent ne- 
gotiations, in the fi'ont as the chief advantage to be gained in 
return for such aid. 

In January or February, 1202, Boniface himself left the 
court of Philip with an embassy for Pome. His mission 
from the King of the Eomans was twofold, to urge the pope 
to assist Alexis and to present the protest of the German no- 

1 " Gesta Inno. III." No. 83. s " Chrou. di Morea." 
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bles against the pontiff's support of Otho. By putting in 
the front the promise of young Alexis to aid in bringing 
about the union of the churches, the pope might be induced 
to support him. If he did so he could hardly continue to 
support Otho, since Philip's influence with the army would 
then be too powerful to be disregarded. If the pope refused, 
it remained to be seen what could be done through Boniface 
with the Venetians and the Crusaders. 

Boniface reached Eoine early in March, 1202.' Alexis had 
Bnniface already been received in solemn audience by the 
visits Kume. ^lOTpe, the cardinals, and the Koman nobility. He 
had asked^for justice against his uncle. He urged that the 
whole city desired that he should become emperor, and he in- 
sisted much upon his power to bring about a union of the 
two churches. The pope seems to have hesitated as to the 
answer which he should give. The offer was tempting, and 
especially perhaps because Alexis insisted that he had a large 
party devoted to his interests in the ISTew Rome which would 
be ready to rise on his approach.' The pope concluded by 
distinctly refusing to promise any aid to Alexis. On the 
arrival of Boniface the proposals were again submitted, but 
with a like result. Shortly afterwards the latter left Home 
in deep disappointment, having altogether failed in the ac- 
complishment of his and Philip's designs. 

From the moment of the failure in Eome, Boniface turned 
his attention to the execution of his designs by means of the 
army under his command. After a short visit made by him- 
self and Alexis to Boniface's domains at Montferrat, we find 
the pretender at Verona, the city which commands the Bren- 
ner Pass, by which the German pilgrims came, as well as the 
road through Lombardy along which the Crusaders coming 
from France must needs travel. 

On August 15, 1202, Boniface arrived in Venice. He found 
He wes to ^^^ ^.rmy, as we have already seen, on the Lido in a 
Venice. gj-j^jg ^f j.}^g greatest distress. Forbidden to leave 

the island, plague-stricken, in need of provisions, wishing to 

1 Marcla 11, Winkleman, p. 256. = " Chron. Novgorod." 
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be about their sacred business, they regarded the Venetians as 
the cause of all their ills. But they could hardly look upon 
Boniface with great affection or confidence. He had been 
chosen only after the command had been refused by sev- 
eral others. He had seen less of the army than Baldwin 
of Flanders and others who had done tlieir best to lessen 
the troubles of the Crusaders, and who had at least shared 
them. 

Early in September an embassy arrived in Venice from 
Proposals Alcxis in Verona. A meeting took place between 
from Alexis. ^|jg messengers of Alexis and the leaders of the 
army. The proposals of Alexis were submitted. A reply 
was given that a message should be sent to Philip with Alexis, 
who had sent word that he was going to his uncle. The mes- 
sage to Philip was in these words : " If Philip will aid us to 
recover the land W outre-Tuer^ we will help Alexis to recover 
his own land." ' 

It is clear that the mass of the Crusaders knew little or 
nothing of this embassy or of this message. Probably Dan- 
dolo on the part of the Venetians, Boniface the commander- 
in-chief, and three or four of the leaders, including Villehar- 
douin himself, were alone in the secret. It did not suit the 
conspirators yet to reveal their project, and we shall see that 
when it was made known to the army it was made to appear 
that the proposal to go to Constantinople was a quite recent 
suggestion, due to the necessities in which the Crusaders found 
themselves after wintering at Zara, instead of part of a well- 
planned conspiracy. 

Still no definite agreement with the Crusaders and with 
Venice was yet arrived at. The project of Alexis had been 
favorably received ; had been accepted in principle by the 
leaders. Almost immediately afterwards, and probably in 
September, Boniface again left the army, and remained absent 
until after the conquest of Zara. During a part at least of 
this time he was at Pome, where also was Cardinal Peter 
Capuano. Thus, while the crusading army was leaving Venice, 

' Villehardouin, sec. 73. 
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its two chiefs, one in temporal and the other in spiritual things, 
were absent. 
Boniface appears to have won over the cardinal entirely to 
liis views. In spite of the way in which Peter 

Innocent r j 

urged to ac- Capuano had been treated by the Venetians, he ap- 
pears on this visit to Innocent to have made light 
of the expedition to Zara ; to have spoken of it as a merely 
temporary incident, the punishment of a half- heretical people 
by the occupation of their city, and as a punishment which 
would not entail the shedding of Christian blood. What is 
perhaps more remarkable is that in this visit to the pope the 
cardinal rather than Boniface seems to have been the chief 
advocate in favor of the proposal to help Alexis.' It is easy 
to see what would be the arguments used. The Crusaders 
were short of money : had spent what they had, had been un- 
able to borrow more, and had been compelled to agree to the 
Zara arrangement in order to get rid of their obligations to 
the Venetians. Boniface would be careful to point out that 
the arrangement with Venice expired in June, and to urge 
that an expedition to Constantinople, with the object merely 
of restoring young Alexis, would be the only means of sup- 
plying money for the expedition ; the only means of buying 
over the aid of the Venetians, without whom it could never 
reach either Egypt or Syria, and, in short, the only means of 
preventing the crusade from absolute failure. 

Innocent i-emained firm ; refused to give any approval to 
the Zaran expedition, disavowed the legate's ap- 

and refuses. , . ' , , i • ■ , • ^ 

probation, and sent to the army an injunction to 
restrain them from accomplishing their unrighteous purpose. 
In reference, however, to the project for giving aid to young 
Alexis the arguments of Cardinal Peter and of Boniface made 
more impression. The pope, indeed, formally refused to sanc- 
tion the proposal. He did more. Knowing that the cardinal 
agreed with Boniface, he forbade him to return to the army. 
But, notwithstanding this attitude of opposition, he appears to 
have thought it desirable at this time to keep the question in 
suspense. An embassy had been sent to Venice by the Em- 
^ Inno. m. " Epist." viii. 
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peror Alexis the Third to endeavor to bring about an alliance 
with the republic. It was, however, too late, and was treated 
with ignominy. From Venice it appears to have gone to 
Eome. The emperor seems from the first to have suspected 
the designs of Philip, of Boniface, and of Dandolo, and his em- 
bassy was the bearer of a golden bull asking for the aid of the 
pope against these designs. Innocent regarded the opportu- 
nity as favorable to his own plans. The great inducement 
which the young Alexis had offered to obtain the pontiff's 
support was the union of the churches, an object only less 
dear to Innocent than the success of the crusade. While 
promising aid to Alexis, the reigning emperor, he did so con- 
ditionally upon this union being brought about. At the same 
time he sent word to the army, distinctly forbidding the Cru- 
saders to attack Eomania. 

The messengers sent to Philip by the Crusaders in Yenice 
during September, to submit the proposition for 

Embassy . » . , . . , . ^ . ^ , 

renches assistinof AJcxis, amved in Cxermany in October. 

Philip. ° ' "^ 

Probably about the same time Philip would hear of 
the failure of the negotiations at Home. This ill news would, 
however, be more than counterbalanced by the tidings of the 
great obstacle put in the way of the crusade by Venice. If 
the republic could thus divert the expedition from its object, 
there was every reason to hope that, with Dandolo's help, he 
would be able to turn its energy to the accomplishment of his 
purpose. Henceforward Philip acted more boldly, and was 
recognized by all as taking the leading part in the direction 
of the crusade. He negotiated the agreement that was to be 
made for aiding young Alexis. He acted at once as his guar- 
dian and guarantor. He sealed on his own behalf the treaty 
when concluded. In November the messengers of the Cru- 
saders left Philip, accompanied by German plenipotentiaries. 
They arrived at Venice in the middle of December, and on 
the 1st of January, 1203, made their appearance at Zara, 
whither they had followed tJie army. 

Alexis left the court of Philip probably at the same time 
as the messengers for Zara, but appears to have diverged in 
order to visit his uncle Emeric, King of Hungary'. 
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In the middle of December Boniface had arrived at Zara. 
Boniface If the account of Eobcrt de Clari is to be trusted, 
reaches Zara. something like a comedy was arranged between liim 
and Dandolo. The latter saw that the pilgrims were uneasy. 
The leaders were aware that tliey had not provisions enough 
for an expedition to Egypt or to Syria, and they had given 
out that even if they had they could do nothing when they 
reached either of tliese two countries. Dandolo, therefore, 
said to them : " Sirs, in Greece' there is a bountiful supply of 
all things. If we can find a reasonable occasion to go there 
and to take provisions and other things, then we can easily 
manage to go oxt.tr e-merr Then uprose Boniface, Marquis of 
Montfei-rat, and explained that at Christmas time he had been 
in Germany at the court of Philip, where he liad seen young 
Alexis, whose fatlier had been treacherously driven from his 
throne. "Whoever," said Boniface, " has this young man can 
go into the land of Constantinople and take provisions and 
what is needed.'" Hence, according to Robert, the messen- 
gers were sent to Alexis in order that by inducing him to 
come the Crusaders might liave Some acoison, rasnauvle ocai- 
sion, to go to Constantinople. 

On New Year's Day, 1203, the messengers returned from 
Pliilip, accompanied by those whom tliat king had sent. 
Henceforward it was impossible to keep the object of their 
mission secret. 

The organization of the Crusaders for the purpose of taking 
a decision was not unlike that -which prevailed throughout 
most European states.^ Substitute the leaders and the great 
barons for the king, the lesser barons of the army and the 
knights for the lords, and the whole army for the commons, 
and the parallel will be complete. The leaders took the initi- 
ative. Then the parliament of lesser barons and knights had 
the proposition submitted to them, and lastly the commons of 
the army had to give their approval. The leaders had been 

' Greece and Romania are used as synonymous terms by many of the 
Western wi iters. ' Robert de Clari, c. 17. 

^ " Eclaircissements fi Villehardouin," p. 463, par M. de Wailly. This 
■writer suggests that the form was specially copied from that of Venice. 
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consulted at Yenice, and had accepted in principle the pro- 
posal to aid Alexis in return for his subsequently assisting the 
army. At Zara the proposition in a definite shape had to be 
submitted to the parliament of lesser barons and knights. 

The day after the arrival of the two embassies from Ger- 
proposais are '"^"J) namely, on the 2d of Januarj', this parliament 
pTamlut'of ^^as held, to consider the proposals of Philip. The 
barons. leaders of the expedition and their great barons — 

French, Flemish, German, and Lombard — were present. 
There were also, as of right, the bishops and abbots who were 
with the army. It is probable, too, that Dandolo and his 
council also attended, since they, too, had taken the cross. 
The five bishops were, with one exception, likely to be favor- 
able to the plans of Philip. Of the four Cistercian abbots 
two were partisans of the King of the Romans, and two be- 
lieved that it was shameful to divert the crusade from its law- 
ful object ; one of the latter, the Abbot of Vaux and Cernay, 
as we have seen, had had the courage, at the risk of his life, to 
read the letters announcing excommunication against those 
who had taken part in the capture of Zara. The French barons 
were divided. The most important, Baldwin of Flanders, 
Louis of Elois, and Hugues of St. Paul, were under the influ- 
ence of Philip. The barons of Lombardy, as might be ex- 
pected, were imder the same influence through Boniface. 
The leader of those who were in favor of loyally carrying out 
the expedition as Innocent intended was Simon de Montfort, 
who appears to have exercised a considerable influence, but 
who was intemperate and rash. The German barons were di- 
vided. Those who had taken the side of Otho in his dispute 
with Philip were probably among the pilgrims who had gone 
to the Holy Land by other routes. Those who had left Ger- 
many for the purpose of avoiding the excommunication which 
the pope had pronounced against Pliilip, and had left, in most 
instances, against his M'ish, were unwilling to excite his anger 
by opposition to his designs. Those who were not under his 
suzerainty, like the great barons of Belgium and of Franche- 
Comte, were more independent. The Venetians, under Dan- 
dolo, no doubt went into the parliament to accept a foregone 
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conclusion. The expedition to Eomania would require an 
extension of time for the employment of the fleet chartered 
from Yenice, and would therefore greatly enrich the republic. 
Dandolo knew that its great advantage would lie in its ena- 
bling him to keep his promise towards the Sultan of Egypt, 
since, if the Crusaders ever fought against the infidel, it would 
be in Syria and not in Egypt. All the Venetians hoped that 
the republic would thus be enabled to punish Constantinople, 
and at least to obtain better concessions from the empire tlian 
any other Italian state ; while, finally, the desire of Dandolo 
to be revenged upon the empire would be gratified. 

The place of meeting was a palace occupied by Dandolo. 
The messengers were introduced, and explained 

Definite pro- ° ' ^ . 

poBoisare that thcv had come from Philip. Villehardouin 

submitted. 

professes to give the words of their message: "My 
lords, says the king, I shall send you my wife's brother. I 
put him in the hand of God and in yours. Since you are 
fighting for God, for right, and for justice, you ought, if you 
can, to restore to their inheritance those who have been wrong- 
fully dispossessed. If you are willing, he, Alexis, will make 
with you the best agreement that anybody ever made, and will 
give you the most powerful aid for conquering the Holy Land. 
In the first place, if God allows you to restore him, he will 
place the whole of Eomania under obedience to Rome. 
Moreover, he knows that you have exhausted your substance 
and are poor. He will give you, therefore, two hundred thou- 
sand silver marks and provisions to all in the army, small and 
great. He will personally go with you into the land of Baby- 
lon, or, if you prefer it, will send there ten thousand men at 
his expense, and will keep them there for a year ; and for the 
rest of his life he will maintain, at his own expense, five hun- 
dred knights in the Holy Land as a guard. My lords, we 
have full powers to conclude an agreement on these terms, 
provided you are also willing. And remember that so good 
an arrangement was never offered, and he who refuses it will 
show that he has no wish for conquest." These are the terras 
of the proposal as given by Villehardouin. Tliere were other 
conditions which regarded the Venetians, and which may on 
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that account have been omitted by the marshal. The ad- 
vances made to the republic were to be repaid. The contract 
for the freight of the Venetian transports was to be renewed 
for another year on its expiration in June, and the republic 
was to receive one hundred thousand marks." 

The messengers had brought with them letters from Philip, 
ordering the Germans under his rale, under strict injunctions," 
to support tlie proposal for the restoration of Alexis. He 
promised the French and Flemings that, if Alexis should come 
to his own, he would always keep open a road through Eomania 
safe and free.' 

The meeting was adjourned until the next day. "When it 
took place the division of opinion among the barons became 
at once evident. The Abbot of Yaux, who represented the 
party which Villehardouin insists was desirous of breaking 
up the army, declared that he and his friends would not agree 
to the proposal, though even this writer tells us that they gave 
as their reason tliat they had not left their homes for Guch 
work as that proposed, and that they wished to go to Syria. 
Those, says Gunther, who were anxious for the success of the 
Cross earnestly dissuaded the rest from accepting the pro- 
posals of Philip. They urged that the restoration could not 
be efEected without bloodshed. The plan, says this writer, 
seemed foolish and dishonest ; foolish, because a few foreigners 
were not likely to take a city so well fortified and so populous, 
and where there was sure to be much slaughter; dishonest, 

' Ernoul, " Chron.," Halberstadt. Robert de Clari and others mention 
the ships and victuals for another year. 

" " Theothonicis autem, pro eo quod sui juris esse videbantur, hanc rem 
securiosius et imperiosius injungebat ; marchionem, cognatum suum, ejus, 
quoe inter eos erat, commonebat propinquitatis ; Flandrenses atque Franci- 
genas et Venetos, et aliarum regionum homines, omni precum molimine 
sedulus exorabat, certissime promittens, si ille, auxilio ipsorum, sedem 
suam reciperet, peregrinis omnibus, tam per Theothoniam quam per totam 
Graeciam, tutam ac liberam in perpetuum patere viam. Accedebat etiara 
ad hoc quod idem juvenis certissime pollicebatur, si viribus eorum re- 
stitutus foret, eis in commune argenti trecenta marcarum millia se datu- 
rum." — Gunther, c. 8, " Exuv. Sacr." 

^ Gunther, p. 77, ibid. 
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because they were departing from the holy purpose to which 
they had pledged themselves. I give the answer of the Vene- 
tian party in Villehardouin's own words : " Beaux seigneurs, 
you can do nothing in Syria, and you can see that by those 
who have left us and gone to other ports. Eemember that 
it is either by the land of Babylon or by Greece that the 
Holy Land will be recovered if it ever be recovered. And 
if we refuse this proposal we shall be disgraced forever." 
Feeling ran high. As I have already said, the Cistercians or 
White Friars were themselves divided. The Abbot of Loos 
and others spoke in favor of accepting the agreement in order 
to keep the army together, and as a means by which the ex- 
pedition might best succeed in obtaining its object. The 
Proposals are -A-bbot of Vaux replied that all this was wrong, 
accepted. Whether they succeeded or not, they were at least 
bound to do what was right. Boniface, Baldwin of Flanders, 
and others, declared that they would be ashamed to reject the 
offer. Their influence overwhelmed all opposition, and the 
result was that the agreement was accepted upon the conditions 
already mentioned.' 

The two leaders mentioned, together with the Earl of St. 
Paul, swore to observe the treaty, and did their best to induce 
the French barons to do the same. Only eight, however, con- 
sented to sign. Among the whole of the leaders only the seals 
of sixteen could be obtained.^ 

Upon the signature of this agreement the messengers from 
Philip left Zara. They were accompanied on their journey 
homewards by two Crusaders, who were to bring young Alexis 
to the camp. Part of the arrangement was that the pretender 
should join the crusading army within a fortnight after Easter, 
that is, not later than the 20th of April. 

The news of this arrangement could not be altogether con- 
cealed from the Crusaders, and increased the dissatisfaction 
already felt. Only the barons, however, had any definite 
knowledge of the agreement. The project, which had been 
approved in principle at Venice by the leaders, liad now been 

' Villehardouin, c. 19 and 30. = Ibid. 99. 

19 
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advanced a great step further by its acceptance in the parlia- 
ment of the barons and knights. It had not, however, been 
submitted or even published to the army, whose approval was 
nevertheless necessary. Such particulars as had leaked out 
increased the number of deserters and raised a bitter opposi- 
tion. Many of the people, says the author of the "Devasta- 
tio," assembled and conspired together and swore they would 
not go into Romania.' The most notable opponent was again 
Simon de Montfort. He and his followers determined to re- 
fuse to follow Boniface, and when, a little later, the expedition 
left Zara, they went to Hungary, where they were well re- 
ceived by the king.'' 
Meantime the leaders of the crusade had become anxious to 
make their peace with Innocent. They had allowed 

Attitnde of , , ^ , t i i i -tt^ • • 

Innocent the themselvcs to be persuaded by the Venetians into 

Third. ^ . 

an attack upon a Christian army. They had violated 
their oaths, and had incurred the terrible penalties of excom- 
munication. The strong party in the army which had pro- 
tested against the attack upon Zara would naturally represent 
the facts in their own light to the pope, while the King of 
Hungary would claim restitution of his territory, compensa- 
tion for the injury done to him, and the punishment of the 
offenders. Accordingly, during the last days of December, the 
leaders of the expedition sent Nivelon, Bishop of Soissons, and 
John de 'Nojon to Home to represent their case to the Holy 
See, and to ask for absolution. They were authorized to speak 
on behalf of the Crusaders only — not on behalf of the Yene- 
tians. They were accompanied by the German abbot Martin, 
whose object was to obtain the pope's permission to return 
home. 

Innocent had been put on his guard, and could not be un- 
prepared for the tidings which they were charged to convey 
to him. He knew enough of what had gone on at Yenice to 
suspect Dandolo. The propositions which had been sub- 
mitted to him in November by Boniface had warned him that 
the leader of the army would be ready to play into the hands 

' " Devast." p. 88. ' Guntlier, p. 18. 
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of the Venetians, in return for their support of Philip's designs 
in favor of young Alexis. It is probable that the proposals 
for a truce among the Western princes made by Innocent at 
this time were due to his desire to place difiBculties in the way 
of the execution of these designs. If Otho could gain time 
by means of such a truce, he could form a league which might 
be sufficiently strong to occupy all the energy of Philip. Ac- 
cordingly, when Bishop Nivelon and John de ISToyon arrived 
in Rome, in the early part of February, the pope was ready to 
hear their news. Before their arrival he had sent to Peter 
Capuano, who was in the neighborhood of Zara, a solemn 
bull of excommunication against the Venetians, together with 
a letter which he was directed to forward to the army. 
"Satan," said he, "has pushed you to flesh your swords upon 
a Christian people. You have offered to the devil the first- 
fruits of your pilgrimage. You have not directed your ex- 
pedition against Jerusalem or against Egypt. Loyalty to the 
Cross you bear, respect for the King of Hungary and his 
brother, and to the authority of the apostolic see, which gave 
you on this subject precise orders, ought to have prevented 
you from doing such wickedness. "We exhort you to put a 
stop to the destruction, and to restore all the plunder to the 
envoys of the King of Hungary. Unless this be done you 
will be liable to the excommunication which you have in- 
curred, and you will be deprived of all the benefits of the 
crusade which have been promised you." The letter further 
required that the Crusaders should give written declarations 
under seal that they would not again attack Christian nations. 
The pardon granted to them was to be conditional on such 
declarations being made and observed. In particular they 
were to pledge themselves not to attack Greece, either under 
pretext that they would thus be able to bring about the union 
of the churches or to punish the crimes committed by Alexis 
the Third. 

When the messengers arrived from the army, they did their 
Report made ^^^st to cxcusc the conduct of the Crusaders, but they 
to Innocent, gpoke to a man who was their superior in intelli- 
gence, and who probably was to a considerable extent behind 
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the scenes. One of the knights who accompanied Nivelon and 
John de Noyon refused to explain the matter as the majority 
wished ; in doing which, says Yillehardouin, he perjured him- 
self. The others excused themselves to the pope by saying 
that the Crusaders had done the best they could under the 
circumstances. They laid all the blame on those who had 
not come to Venice, and had thus placed the army at the 
mercy of the republic. They declared that to help the Ve- 
netians against Zara was the only way of keeping the army 
together, and that in so doing they believed they had been 
acting in conformity with the pope's wish.' Innocent ex- 
pressed to the deputies his deep grief at the conduct of the 
Crusaders. 

Probably there were many interviews and much long and 
He appeals to anxious Consideration on the part of the pope during 
the army. ^^^ ^jg^yg y^]^[(,]^ f oUowcd their arrival. They had 
left Zara, as we have seen, before the signature of the agreement 
for the restoration of Alexis (January 2), but they were prob- 
ably aware that such a convention was contemplated. The 
conditional form of the absolution shows that the pope had 
either heard from some other source of this pact, or believed 
it to be probable. After some time he addressed to the barons 
a second letter. This was especially intended to influence 
the great body of the army. The pope attempted indirectly 
to appeal to the rank and file against the leaders. The soldiers 
were not to be led away by any excuses. Innocent knew that 
they were not in the secret of the leaders. They at least had 
little to gain by the execution of Philip's projects, and cared 
nothing for political intrigues. Hence the pope's policy of 
making the absolution conditional upon their not again at- 
tacking a Christian country was likely to have, as we shall see 
that it had, a considerable measure of success. Pardon was to 
be granted provided they did not attack the Greeks. The 
pope, addressing the leaders, did not offer them the usual 
salutations. He was perforce compelled to grant them abso- 

' "Epist." vi. 100: " Reminiscens de consilio vestro multa dissimulanda 
fore loco et tempore si Veneti ad dissolutionem stolii aspirarent." 
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lution if the expedition to which he had attached so much im- 
portance, and from which he hoped so much, were to have any 
chance of success. But, even in doing so, he did not spare his 
reproaclies. He admitted the excuse of necessity which the 
deputies had pleaded. But, reparation was necessary, and 
this could only be made by restoring the whole of the booty. 
He declared that the absolution given by the bishops was not 
valid. Cardinal Peter was instructed to receive their oaths to 
be obedient henceforward to the pope's orders, and Innocent 
again declared that it was only on such an oath being sworn 
and kept that the excommunication could be raised. Those 
who had offended must show their intention not again to in- 
vade a Christian country unless they were resisted, and must 
ask pardon from the King of Hungary for the wrong they had 
done him. 

The sole concession which the pope would grant was that, 
in case of need, the army might take provisions from the ter- 
ritory of the Greek emperor. Alexis was, however, to be re- 
quested to give permission.' 

At the end of March, Ni velon, Bishop of Soissons, left Eome, 
the bearer of this conditional absolution. 

Meantime Boniface and the leaders became anxious to ex- 
plain to the pope why they had concealed from the army his 
bull condemning their conduct. The messengers who had 
gone to Eome to ask for absolution would soon return, and 

^ " NuUus itaque vestrum sibi temere blandiatur, quod terrain GroBcorum 
occupare sibi liceat vel prsedari, tanquam minus sit apostolic^ sedi sub- 
jecta, et quod . . . imperator Constantinopolitanus, deposito fratre suo, 
et etiam excaecato, imperium usurpavit. Sane, quantumcunque in hoc 
vel aliis idem imperator et homines ejus jurisdictioni commissi, delinquant 
non est tamen vestrum de ipsorom judicare delictis, nee ad hoc crucis 
signaculum assumpsistis, ut banc vindicaretis injuriam, sed opprobrium 
potius cruciiixi cujus vos obsequio specialiter deputastis. Monemus 
igitur nobilitatem vestram . . . quatenus nee decipiatis vos ipsos, nee 
ab aliis decipi permittatis, ut, sub specie pietatis agatis ilia, quod absit I 
qu8B redundent in vestrarum perniciem animarum ... In Terrae Sanctss 
transeatis subsidium, et crucis injuriam vindicetis, accepturi de hostium 
spoliis quse vos, si moram feceretis in partibus Komaniae, oporteret 
forsitan a fratribus extorquere."— " Epist." vi. 101. 
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would no doubt be aware of what the pope had written. It 
would no longer be possible to conceal from the army the de- 
cision of the pope, nor from the pope the fact that his former 
letter had not been published. The barons had argued, no 
doubt, that to have published it would have greatly strength- 
ened the malcontents; that with daily desertions, with a de- 
sire openly expressed by many to break up the expedition, 
with the bitter feelings existing between the pilgrims and the 
Yenetians, a statement of the pope's solemn and formal con- 
demnation would have put an end to the expedition. In the 
communication which Boniface and the other leaders sent to 
Rome they urged, by way of excuse, that everything had been 
done with the object of still carrying out the lawful designs 
of a crusade, and they protested that it was their intention to 
be obedient in the future to the pontifical orders. 

When this communication reached Kome the pope knew 
Innocent's the particulars of the plan to divert the crusade into 
decision. ^^ expedition against the New Kome. He knew 
that young Alexis had been sent for, and that his bull of ex- 
communication had been intercepted. Instead of the deeds 
under seal he had asked for, he received but vague promises. 
For the moment he was bewildered.' 

Both he and his council saw the danger in which the cru- 
sade was placed of failing altogether.' 

The hesitation of Innocent was, however, of short duration. 
He declared that the Crusaders had no right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Constantinople.' He warned them once 
more against being induced to attack Eomania on the pretence 
of necessity." The messengers from the army were sent back 

■ " CcBpit vehementissime dubitare quid in tanto negotio esset agen- 
dum."—" Gesta Inno." p. 93. 

^ "Dominus papa cum omni clero suo, nunciisque nostris, aliisque 
quamplurimis, vehementer expavit, metuens ne maligni hostis invidia, 
hac occasione, vel totius nostri exercitus machinaretur interitum vel sal- 
tem crucis negotium impediret." — Gunther, viii. 

' " Vos nullam in Greecos jurisdictionem habentes." — " Epist." viii. 

* " Cessantibus potius occasionibus friyolis et necessitatibus simulatis." 
—" Epist." vi. 
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with letters from Innocent, in which the Crusaders were or- 
dered to swear to be obedient, and were again warned that, 
if they refused, the absolution granted to tliem for their attack 
upon Zara was de facto null. A special clause in the oath 
to be taken contained a pledge that those who took it would 
not attack Greece. Cardinal Peter Capuano was deprived of 
his post as papal representative with the expedition. The let- 
ters of the pope to the army were given into the charge of 
John Faicete and John de Friaise. Among them was one 
ordering that the bull which had formally excommunicated 
the Yenetiaus should at once be published. John Faicete 
persuaded some of the leaders to send their written promises 
under oath to Home. The influence of Boniface appears, 
however, to have been sufficient to prevent these promises 
from being generally made. A few were forwarded in an 
incomplete form during April. 

Innocent was yet sanguine that the crusade would soon 
leave for Egypt. Though he had abundant evidence which 
showed him that influences were at work to prevent the cru- 
sade accomplishing its legitimate object, he did not know how 
strong these influences were. Though he had a profound dis- 
trust of Venice, and would not grant the Venetians his absolu- 
tion, he could hardly have believed that she had become a 
traitor to Christendom. He had seen an army collected to- 
gether with the utmost care, its plan of action carefully con- 
sidered, submitted to himself, and adopted ; and he knew of 
no reason why this plan should be abandoned. We have now 
to see the last step which had to be taken in order to divert 
the expedition from its purpose. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

FEOM ZAKA TO COEFtT. 

Ik the beginning of April, 1203, the bearers of the pope's 
message arrived at Zara. That message consisted of two 
parts : first, a confirmation of the absoliition which had been 
granted by the bishop ; and, second, the formal order that the 
Crusaders were not to attack the Greeks except in case they 
refused to sell them provisions.' 

The first part of the message was communicated to the 
army. There is no evidence to show that the second was, and 
there is much to suggest that it was not. It had been arranged 
that Alexis should join the army on the 20th of April. He 
might arrive at any day, and it would then be no longer pos- 
sible to conceal from the great host the secret arrangement 
which had been concluded in January. His arrival would, 
therefore, be extremely inopportune. The disaffection in the 
army was great. The example of Simon de Montfort and 
others, whose departure I have already mentioned, had been 
largely followed by many who were unwilling to violate their 
oaths. The pope's order not to attack Greece, if, as I have 
suggested, it were kept secret, might become known. The 
ill-feeling between the army and the Venetians, which had 
shown itself by the rioting immediately after the capture, 

1 " Quod si forsan ea vobis contingeret denegari . . . possitis et vos 
cum timore Domini sub satisfaciendi proposito, ad necessitatem tantum, 
ea sine personarum accipere tesione" ("Epist." vi. 102). "Permittebat 
etiam eis ut, de maritimis locis Romaniee, quam alluit id mare, cibos in- 
emptos, id est, absque pretio, moderate tollerent, qui eis ad annum et 
dimidium possent suflBcere " (Gunther, No. 8). " Ne autem victualia vo- 
bis desint, charissimo in Cliristo Alio nostro, Imperatori Constantinopoli- 
tano scribimus, ut . . . victualia vobis faciat exMberi" ("Epist." vi. 102). 
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still existed. All were weary of inaction, and wished to be 
on their way to fight the common enemy. If Alexis should 
arrive the army would then learn that the leaders proposed 
to divert the enterprise from its lawful purpose. According- 
ly, every effort was made to send the Crusaders a stage far- 
ther before his arrival. On the 7th of April the army left 
zara de- the city of Zara and prepared to embark. The Ye- 
stroyed. nctians destroyed its walls, towers, and palaces, and 
razed the city to the ground.' 

The army and its convoy set sail from Zara for Corfu on 
Army leaves ^^^ 20th of April. Dandolo and Boniface had ar- 
for Corfu. ranged to remain behind to await the arrival of 
Alexis. Two galleys were left for their use. The pretender 
arrived on the 25th of April, five days after the date which 
had been appointed. "Without loss of time the two leaders 
and their charge embarked to follow the expedition. On 
their way they called at Durazzo, where a demonstration was 
made in favor of young Alexis. The inhabitants surrendered 
the city and swore fealty to him. On May 4 they arrived at 
Corfu. They found the army already encamped before the 
town. Every opportunity was taken to impress the Crusaders 
with the importance of having with them the " lawful heir," 
as Boniface called Alexis. Every possible honor and mark of 
respect was shown to him. His tent was pitched in the midst 
of the army, near to that of Boniface, who assumed from this 
time forward the part of his protector and guardian. 

The arrival of Alexis rendered all further attempts at con- 
cealment useless, because it was now necessary formally to 
submit the change of plan to the approval of the host. It 
was clear to every man that the leaders intended that the ex- 
pedition to Egypt should be postponed till the young man 
now among them was placed upon the throne of the New 
Home. The pretence was still kept up that after this was 
accomplished the army would go upon its appointed mission. 
The great mass even of those who approved, and even per- 
haps some of the leaders themselves, believed that such a 

' Anon. Halberstadt, p. 14. Exuv. Sac. i. " Devastatio," p. 88. 
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course was possible. What was certain was that they must 
go first to Constantinople. The barons and Dandolo assem- 
bled, and before them Alexis solemnly ratified the con- 
vention of Zara. He promised them 200,000 marks. He 
would pay the cost of the navy for a year, would himself 
accompany them on their pilgrimage as far as he could, 
would maintain for a year an army of 10,000 men in the Holy 
Land, and would provision the army of pilgrims during his 
life.' 

The convention had, however, now to be submitted to the 
The conven- ^^my, which had hitherto been kept as far as possi- 
tL'd'to'\'he''' ble in the dark. "When this was done the dissatis- 
army, factiou amoug a large portion immediately broke 

out. There were manj' men, no doubt, in so large a host who 
were willing to go in search of adventure or of plunder, and 
who cared little whether this were to be found in Syria or in 
the rich capital of the world. The majority of the Crusaders 
had, however, left their homes in no such spirit, and were 
righteously indignant when they found they had been duped 
by their leaders and the Yenetians. They had been duped in 
many ways. They had taken up the cross at the call of Inno- 
cent. The pope, as they knew, believed the moment oppor- 
tune for striking at Islam, and had thrown all his exceptional 
energy into the fulfilment of this the great design of his life. 
Innocent's influence had been cast against Philip of Swabia, 
and in favor of Otho. Yet from the moment of the election 
of Boniface they suspected that they had been duped into op- 
posing the pontiff's great design, and into supporting Philip's 
cause in Western Europe against the pope. They recalled 
that immediately after his appointment Boniface had visited 
his relation Philip, an excommunicated prince, the avowed 
enemy of Innocent, and had remained with him for many 
weeks. In the army were many partisans of Otho, the rival 
of Philip, and they could not but see that in the subsequent 
conduct of Boniface he was doing that which would be looked 
on favorably by Philip as well as severely condemned by the 

■ Robert de Clari, xxxii. 
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pope. Others had been wiser than they. Many Crusaders, 
as we have seen, had taken ship at Marseilles rather than trust 
themselves to the Venetians and to Boniface. Some of their 
German fellow-pilgrims had refused to leave home, or had 
returned, because they foresaw that antagonism between Phil- 
ip and the pope was certain from the moment that Alexis was 
in Lombavdy and Boniface in command. They recalled the 
treatment of the army while on the Lido, by which they were 
duped into consenting to fight for Yenice ; the constant and 
ever-increasing rumor of an expedition into Eomania, which 
was to be for the profit of the leaders and of Philip ; the de- 
struction of Zara ; the fight between the Yenetians and the 
Crusaders after the city was captured ; the pope's censures, 
which could not be altogether unknown ; his absolution, 
strictly conditional upon their not repeating the ofience ; the 
opposition of Simon de Montfort and so many of the army, 
who were determined to find their way to the Holy Land by 
other routes, because they were convinced that Boniface and 
Dandolo had no intention of carrying out the great plan which 
Innocent had approved. All their recollections showed them 
how completely they had been deceived, increased the discon- 
tent, and caused it now to culminate when all disguise was 
abandoned, and it became known to everybody that a conven- 
tion had been entered into, by which, in spite of the pope's 
express command, their destination had been changed from 
Egypt or Syria to Constantinople. 

In the short time which passed between the arrival of Alexis 
with Boniface and Dandolo in Corfu and the agree- 
^eat opposi- ment subsequently arrived at, probably many meet- 
ings and much discussion took place. The doge 
insisted much upon the necessity of obtaining the help which 
Alexis had promised, and pointed out that they had now a 
lawful excuse, a " raisnauvle acoison" to go to Constantino- 
ple, because they had the rightful heir. The leaders of the 
opposition, however, took the view they had adopted from the 
beginning. " Bah !" said they, " what have we to do in Con- 
stantinople ? "We have to make our pilgrimage, and purpose 
to go to Babylon or Alexandria. Our transports are only 
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chartered for a year, and half of that is already past."' 
Their duty was clear; they had not left home for plunder 
but for pilgrimage, and upon pilgrimage they would go. The 
same author gives the reply of the party of Philip : " What 
shall we do in Babylon or in Alexandria, when we have no 
provisions or means of getting them ? Surely it is better to 
take tlie raisnauvle acoison to obtain meat and means for our 
journey than to go there and die of hunger." The bishops 
were asked whether it would be a sin to go to Constantinople, 
and, as they were on the side of the marquis, replied that it 
would not, because, as they had the lawful heir, they could 
help him to conquer his own and to be avenged of his ene- 
mies.° Nothing was said at Corfu of the union of the church- 
es. This pretext had only been put forward so long as it was 
hoped that the pope might be won over. 

The malcontents, however, united together, and decided to 
leave the army and join Count Gautier de Brienne, who then 
held Brindisi. Villehardouin mentions by name twelve great 
chiefs who joined the popular party, and he asserts that there 
were many others who had secretly agreed to join them, and 
that they had with them more than half the army.° The mal- 
contents had formed a parliament of their own, had separated 
from their brethren, and occupied a valley at some distance 
from the rest of the army. Their cry was "ire Accaron,^'' ' a 
cry which probably indicates that the leaders of the dissen- 
tients recognized that with their diminished numbers it might 
be safer to go to Syria than to Egypt. 

The danger was great. There was every appearance that 
the expedition would be broken up. The Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and the barons who were in his counsels were greatly 
troubled. "If," said the marquis, "these men leave us, after 
those who have already gone on many occasions, our army 
will be ruined and we can conquer nothing. Let us go to 



' Eobert de Clari, xxsiii. ' Ibid, xxxiii. and xxxix. 

^ Villehardouin, xxiv. 

* " Inter nos fuit magna dissensio etingens tumultns : omnes enim clama- 
bant Ire Accaron."— "Epist. H. S. Pauli," Tafel and Thomas, i. 304. 
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tliem, and fall at their feet, and beg their favor ; that, for 
God's sake, they will have pity on us, and will not dishonor 
themselves, and that they will not prevent us from delivering 
the land of Oidre-mer?'' ' 

The leaders acted on the advice of the marquis. They 
went in a body to the valley in which the parliament of the 
malcontents was held, taking with them young Alexis and 
the bishops and abbots. When they arrived the opposition 
barons were on horseback, but, on seeing the leader of the 
expedition and the bishops approach unattended, dismounted 
and went to meet them. The barons fell at their feet, wept 
copiously, and declared they would not rise from their knees 
until the others promised that they would not leave the 
array. 

Then, according to the melodramatic description of the 
Acompromise Marshal of Champagne, there was a wonderful 
is effected. ggene. Dandolo and Boniface and all with them 
wept. If Yillehardouin is to be credited, there was never a 
greater flood of tears ; those from Dandolo and the leaders be- 
ing mostly of the crocodile sort. The opposition leaders were 
filled with pity, and wept sorely when they saw their lords, 
their relations, and their friends fallen at their feet. They 
withdrew, conferred together, and after some time returned 
with a proposal for a compromise. They would consent to 
remain with the army until Michaelmas Day, provided that 
the leaders would solemnly swear on relics that after that day 
they would provide them with a fleet, in good faith, at a fort- 
night's notice, with which they might go to Syria. 

This proposal was accepted. The leaders swore to observe 
the conditions. Apparently, immediately afterwards the con- 
vention of Zara was adopted by the whole of the army. The 
authors of the " Continuation of William of Tyre" allege that, 
in addition to the terms accepted by Alexis at Corfu, tliere 
were secret conditions by which Boniface of Montferrat and 
Baldwin of Flanders were each to receive 100,000 marks, and 
others of the chief barons smaller sums." In other words, 

' Villehardouin. 

''Ernoul, p. 361. This statement is confirmed by the fact that in the 
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they were bribed to divert the crusade to the support of the 
cause of Alexis. Henceforward some of the chief opponents 
became the firm supporters of Alexis.' The pilgrim host 
had now been changed from a crusading army into a filibus- 
tering expedition, and its history in the future is that of their 
adventures in sacking the noblest and richest city of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

As soon as the convention of Zara was ratified, the leaders 
lost no time in hurrying on the preparations for embarkation. 
The quicker the evil deed could be done the better. 

charter by which in 1304 Boniface ceded the island of Crete to the Ve- 
netians he includes the sum of 100,000 marlis formerly promised to him 
by Alexis. 
i"Villehardouin,p. 284. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FEOM COEFU TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The expedition left Corfu on the 23d of May, Whitsun eve. 
Villehardouin is again in raptures at the beauty of the spec- 
tacle presented by the fleet. It looked, says he, like one which 
could conquer the world. The sails of the vessels dotted the 
ocean from the shore to the verge of the horizon, so that the 
hearts of men rejoiced within them. All went well as far as 
Negroponte and Andros, at which latter island the leaders, 
with young Alexis, landed and received the submission of the 
inhabitants. The Marquis of Montferrat everywhere pre- 
sented young Alexis to the population, and did his best to 
make the journey an imperial progress. On arrival at the 
Dardanelles the leaders and those vessels which had arrived 
with them waited a week until the galleys and the transports 
came up. They occupied the time in plundering the neigh- 
boring country and gathering in the harvest, their own stores 
Expedition having run short. Then they sailed again, and on 
SSauti-'"'^ the 23d of June anchored off the Abbey of San Ste- 
nopie. fano, about twelve miles to the southwest of Con- 

stantinople and on the Marmora. The domes and churches, 
the walls and towers, of New Rome were at length in sight. 
The view from San Stefano is not the most picturesque which 
can be obtained of the imperial city, but even in these days it 
is sufficiently imposing. The Crusaders were amazed at the 
sight before them. They could not have imagined, says 
Yillehardouin, that there could have been in the world a city 
so rich as that which the high walls and higher towers now 
before them girt entirely round. No one would have believed 
that there could have been so many rich palaces and lofty 
churches if he had not seen it with his own eyes. Nor would 
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he have credited that the city which was the sovereign among 
cities could have been so long or so broad. " Be sure there 
was not a man who did not tremble, because never was so 
great an enterprise undertaken by so small a number of 
men." 

The doge and the leaders landed and held a parliament in 
the Church of San Stefano. Dandolo advised that before any 
attack was made the fleet should sail some ten miles away to 
the Princes' Islands, and that a stock of provisions should be 
gathered from the neighboring coast. The advice was ac- 
cepted and the leaders embarked once more. In the morn- 
ing, however, there was a southerly wind which made a joui'- 
ney to the islands dangerous, but which took them pleasantly 
right under the walls of Constantinople into the Bosphorus. 
The walls are built at the water's edge, and were crowded 
with spectators as the fleet passed. The ships anchored off 
Chalcedon, probably in front of the present English ceme- 
tery.' The army disembarked, and formed an encampment 
upon the Asiatic shore, the city of Constantinople being in 
full view and only a mile distant. The harvest in the neigh- 
boring country had been gathered in, and was at once seized 
by the Crusaders " comme gens qui en avaient grand besoin." 
The leaders took possession of a splendid palace belonging to 
the emperor. On the third day the fleet went a mile farther 
up the Bosphorus to Scutari and there anchored. 

The Crusaders waited nine days in order to take in pro- 
visions and make their arrangements for an attack. During 
this time a skirmish took place on the Asiatic shore with a 
small body of imperial troops, who were completely routed, 
and the Crusaders obtained a considerable quantity of booty. 

Meantime the emperor was filled with alarm at the arrival 
of the Venetian fleet and the great Frank army. On the 
tenth day after their arrival he sent a messenger named 

' This is usually spoken of as being at Scutari. It is, in fact, in a vil- 
lage between Scutari and Kadikeui, called Hyder Pasha, the latter being 
the name of a village, and not, as the judicial committee of the privy 
council stated recently, the name of a "respectable Turkish gentle- 
man." 
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Nicholas Koux, a native of Lombardy, across the Bospliorus 

^ ^ with letters of credence to the leaders. The bar- 

Embassy 

from em- ons met in council. The messenger announced 

peror. ^ 

that he had been sent by the emperor to learn why 
they had come into his territory. " Yon are Christians and 
he is a Christian, He knows well that you are on your way 
to deliver the Holy Land. If you are poor and needy he 
will willingly give you provisions and what he has, but on 
condition that you leave his territory. He has no wish to do 
you any harm, though he can do it." The statement im- 
plies that he had no knowledge of their intention. It may 
fairly be presumed that such knowledge as he had was of a 
very vague character. He certainly had officially no knowl- 
edge. It is possible, and indeed probable, that spies or 
others had hastened on to Constantinople as soon as the des- 
tination of the army had been make known at Corfu. It is 
unlikely that more than a suspicion of what was going on 
can have been communicated to him at any period before the 
arrival of the army in that island. 

Conon de Bethune replied to the imperial messenger on 
Answer of the behalf of the Crusadcrs. He denied that they had 
Crusaders. comc into the land of Alexis, because the occupant 
of the throne was not the rightful emperor. The land be- 
longed to his nephew, who was with them, the son of Isaac. 
The message he was to take back to his master was, that if 
Alexis would surrender his crown and empire to his nephew, 
they, the Crusaders, would ask young Alexis to pardon him 
and to give him enough to live upon luxuriously. If the 
messenger did not return with an answer accepting these con- 
ditions he had better not dare to return at all. , The leaders 
seem to have been under the impression that there existed 
within the city a strong party in favor of Alexis. No doubt 
Philip, and possibly young Alexis himself, had done their 
best to persuade them that such was the case. The barons 
determined to give this party the opportunity to declare it- 
self. The nephew of the emperor should be shown to the 
people of Constantinople. 

Accordingly they manned and armed all their galleys. 

20 
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Dandolo and the Marquis of Montferrat and young Alexis 
went on board one of them, and a crowd of barons 
i9°ehown fo '° and knights into the others. The walls of Con- 
eci izens. gj^,j(.jjjQp]g tj^gn, as now, came down to the water's 
edge through two thirds of their extent. The tideless waters 
of the Marmora and the Golden Horn are deep enough within 
ten feet of the walls to float larger vessels than the great gal- 
leys of the Venetians. The procession crossed the Bosphorus. 
The walls were crowded with spectators. The boats went 
quite near and then stopped. " Here," proclaimed some one 
on board the galley containing Alexis — " here is your rightful 
lord. We have not come to do you any harm. We will pro- 
tect you if you do what you ought. He whom you obey 
rules you wrongfully against God and law. You know how 
disloyally he behaved to his lord and his brother, how he put 
out his eyes and usurped his empire. Here is the real heir. 
If you do not acknowledge him we will do the worst we can 
against you." 

The proclamation was received with laughter. The only 
answer given, and that in derision, was, " We know nothing 
about him. Who is he?"' 

The Crusaders returned to Scutari. Next day a parlia- 
Preparatioiis '"Gnt was held to consider what steps should be 
for au attack, ^akcu for attacking the city. It was agreed that 
the army should be divided into seven parts. Baldwin of 
Flanders was appointed to lead the van, because of the great 
number of archers and crossbowmen who were under liis 
command. The Marquis of Montferrat was to bring up the 
rear with the Lombards, Tuscans, Germans, and men from 
the country between Mont Cenis and Lyons. 

The business in hand was felt to be a serious one. There 
was apparently no longer any disaifection. The consciences 
of all had been quieted or their scruples overcome by the 
prospect of rich booty. All that remained was to fulfil their 
part of the contract and to receive their reward. But many 
a stout heart quailed at the prospect of the difficult under- 

' Robert de Clari, xi. 
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taking before thein. No Spaniards under a Cortez or a Pi- 
zarro ever had an apparently more hopeless task, and, to the 
credit of the filibustering host, it must be added that none 
ever succeeded more completely in tlie work of destruction 
before them. The bishops and clergy in the army exhorted 
the soldiers to confess and make their wills. Solemn relig- 
ious services placed the army under the protection of the 
saints. Then the embarkation commenced. The knights 
with their chargers went once more on board the huissiers, or 
transports, which were so constructed that either large ports 
or a portion of the bulwarks opened readily, and could allow 
the knights to ride across the gangways while mounted. 
The rank and file, on board the larger ships, followed. The 
galleys were manned, the fighting men clothed in battle 
array, and the vessels themselves made ready for action. 
Alexis was attended by numerous troops, and was treated 
with every mark of respect. The next morning at daylight, 
every one being in his place, the trumpets sounded ; the signal 
for starting was given, and the expedition set out on the last 
stage of its journey to the imperial city. The knights had 
their helmets laced, their armor on, while their horses were 
arrayed in battle gear. Each galley took in tow one of the 
huissiers with knights on board. The crossbow- 

Tbe army ° 

crosses the men and arcliers went nrst to keep clear the coast 

Bosphorus, , ^ 

for landing.' No other order of precedence was 
observed. The vessel which could get over first did so. 
The distance from Scutari is under a mile, and was soon 
covered. The knights, though in armor, leaped overboard 
while the water was still up to their waists, and, lance in 
hand, made for the shore. They probably landed near the 
modern Tophana, or between it and the mouth of the Golden 
Horn. Some of the troops of the emperor saw the fleet ap- 
proach, but they turned and fled from the bowmen before 
the cavalry was landed. The disembarkation was allowed to 
go on without interruption. 
The entrance to the Golden Horn, the harbor of Oonstan^ 

' Robert de Clari, xli. 
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tinople, was guarded by a chain thrown across from the city 
to Galata. On the Galata side, the end of this chain was 
protected by a tower spoken of by the Western writers as 
the tower or castle of Galata.' The slope of the hill behind 
it was the Jewry of Constantinople. Near it also were prob- 
ably Genoese and other Italian quarters, the whole forming 
already a wealthy suburb. The Crusaders encamped in the 
Jewish quarter, and prepared for an attack. It was necessary 
for the protection of the expedition that the ships should be 
brought within the harbor, and the Venetians urged that an 
attempt should be made next day to capture the tower within 
which the Galata end of the chain was fastened.'' 
posseseiuu of The couHcil of War agreed to this proposal, and de- 
termined that such an attempt should be made im- 
mediately. Fortune favored them, and gave them their first 
success on the following day. In early morning the ordinary 
guard of the tower, assisted by a detachment which had 
crossed the harbor, instead of remaining on the defensive, 
made a foolish attack upon the invading army. The Greeks 
were far less numerous than the enemy, and were completely 
overpowered by the Crusaders. Many were killed; others 
were driven into the water and drowned. The remainder 
fled, and endeavored to regain the protection of the castle 
which they ought not to have left. The enemy, however, 
pressed them so hard that they were unable to close the gates. 
A severe struggle took place, and the superior weight of the 
knights triumphed. The castle was captured. While this at- 
tack on the watch tower had been going on by land, the Ve- 
netian ships were doing their best to break the chain which 
was stretched across from Galata to the city. The capture 
of the tower gave the army command over this chain. It 
The fleet is ^^^ at once broken or loosened. The fleet entered 
Buipnsed. swif tly into the Golden Horn, attacked the imperial 
galleys, captured some, and sank the others.' The surprise 

' Thi-s must not be confounded with the present Galata tower, which 
is at the apex and highest point of the triangle formed by the walls of 
Galata, and was not built until two centuries later. 

' Robert de Glari, xlii. ' Nicetas, p. 719. 
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was complete ; the victory, both by hind and sea, brilliant and 
unexpected. It is hardly too much to say that it was the be- 
ginning of the end, because the weakest portion of the walls 
were those facing the Golden Horn and within the harbor. 
The Greeks scarcely realized at the time how great was their 
loss, but the elation among the Venetians and the Crusaders 
showed the importance they attached to the event.' Readers 
will remember that in 1453 the defence of the harbor was 
so strong, by means of the chain and the fortifications, that 
Maiiomet, in despair of breaking through, had to obtain pos- 
session of the harbor by transporting his boats over the neck 
of land between the modern Tophana and the valley now 
known as Cassim Pacha. Galata was then, however, a walled 
city, and the Turkish ships were probably much smaller than 
those of Venice. 

Venetians and Crusaders were rightly of opinion that the 
advantage they had gained should be immediately followed 
up by a general attack. No attempt at negotiations appears 
to have been made. A bold, sudden attempt was to be made 
before the emperor should have time to organize a defence. 
Four days only were spent in Galata, and these were occupied 
in transporting their stores, in preparing for battle, and in de- 
termining upon the plan of attack. The Venetia'ns were 
naturally in favor of making the principal assault by sea. 
Arranee- Their proposal was to take their ships close up to 
atuckb/iaSd tlie wall on the nortli side of the city, and throw 
aud water. qj^j. jadders f rom the ships to the walls— a feat 
quite capable of execution, as subsequent events showed. 
The Crusaders as naturally preferred fighting on land. 
Tlie difiBculty was overcome by the arrangement that the 
Venetians should attack by sea, while the army endeav- 
ored to effect an entrance through tlie landward walls. The 
army passed round the head of the Golden Horn, crossing by 
a stone bridge which the Greeks had destroyed, but which the 
Crusaders were able, by working day and night, to repair in 
time for the attack. On the fifth day after the capture of the 



Nicetas, p. 719. 
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port, the army took up its position opposite the palace of 
Blachern, which was at the northwest corner of the walls, facing 
on one side towards the Horn, on another landwards.' This 
was the one position where fleet and army could bring their 
forces to act simultaneonsly on contiguous portions of the de- 
fences. The palace occupied the corner, had many outworks, 
and, though it had no fosse, it was strongly fortified. The 
position taken up by the army was at Gyrolemna. No camp- 
ing-ground could have given the Crusaders a better idea of 
the wealth and strength of the capital. The hill behind them 
enabled them to have, perhaps, the most picturesque view of 
the beautiful city they were about to attack. Point beyond 
point stretched out, under the July sun, into the blue waters 
of the Golden Horn. In the immediate foreground were the 
new walls which Manuel had built to fortify Blachern." Be- 
hind these walls rose the superb palace of the emperors, which 
had now, rather than the palace of Bucoleon, or, as the Cru- 
saders called it, the Lion's Mouth, on the side of the Marmora, 
become their favorite dwelling-place. Churches, the great 
law courts, columns, and towers rose one behind the other in 
infinite confusion, until, on the last hill, was the Church of the 
Divine Peace, adjoining that which was at once the richest 
and most beantif nl building of all, the great temple dedicated 
to the Divine Wisdom of the Incarnate Word. The strength 
of the city might be judged from its landward walls, which 
were immediately before them. The wide moat, except on 
the immediate descent to the Golden Horn, was well filled 
with water, though this had to be kept up by a long series 
of dams, while a wall immediately behind it could only be 
assailed from the bed or the waters of the moat itself. When 
these obstacles were passed, there remained a second and a 
third wall, each higher than the former. The short distance 
between the towers with which each of these walls are studded 
enabled the occupants to have an enemy well within range even 
of the simple machines with which, in that age, stones could 
be hurled upon an invadei'. All that the best mechanical sci- 

' Nicetas, p. 729. " Ibid. p. 311. 
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ence of the most civilized nation in Europe could do towards 
making the triple walls strong had been done. Nor were these 
fortifications untried. Again and again in the history of the 
city they had proved stronger than the power of any invader. 
Isot to speak of less important sieges, it may possibly have 
been known to some of those who now sat down before these 
walls tliat the great horde of Arab invaders which had been 
checked in its hitherto irresistible progress had been encamped 
on almost precisely the same spot which Boniface and Baldwin 
now occupied. The site is among the most interesting in the 
world. Occupied, within a half century, by two invadino- 
hosts of Arabs which had spent their strengtii before the vir- 
gin cit}', and which had been as completely defeated by the 
Eomans as were the Moors who had crossed the Pyrenees by 
Charles Martel, it was destined to be the place from which the 
city was to be destroyed by "Western Europeans. Two centu- 
ries and a half later it was to witness a greater triumph over 
the city — a victory which was to inflict upon the Balkan 
peninsula four centuries and a half of barbarism. The arm}' 
of Mahomet, tlie second of the Ottoman house, was encamped 
on the same corner, and effected its entrance at a point very 
little outside the grounds which were enclosed within the pal- 
ace walls of the Blachern. On a portion of this historical 
site the mosque of Job, or Eyoub, now marks the supposed 
burying-place of the great leader of the chief Arab attempt 
upon the city. The mosque is regarded with more sanctity 
than any other now in the city. No unbeliever is allowed to 
enter it. Within it is kept the sacred banner of the prophet, 
and no sultan is considered invested until he has been girt with 
the sword of Osman, which is treasured within its sacred walls. 
As soon as the crusading army had taken up its position 
at Gyrolemna, tlie Greeks within the city sought to harass 
them. Their efforts, however, were feeble. Several sorties 
were made under tlie command of Theodore Lascaris, son-in- 
law of the Emperor.' The Crusaders enclosed their camp with 

' The sorties were made most commonly from a gate above the palace 
of Blachern, probably, therefore, from the very same gate which in 1453 
was the first to fall into the hands of the Ottoman Turks. 
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palisades until their preparations were completed. In the 
meantime the Venetians had drawn up their fleet in such a 
manner as best to co-operate with the army. 

On the 17th of July everything was prepared for an assault. 
Three out of the seven divisions guarded the camp under the 
leadership of Boniface, while the remaining four made the at- 
tack under the orders of Baldwin. The outside wall, an out- 
work of the imperial palace, near if not actually on the sea, 
was defended partly by Pisan auxiliaries,' but mainly by the 
Waring guard, les Anglois el les Danois, as the Western his- 
The first at- toriaus Call them. This was the position first at- 
tackismade, tackcd by the army. Two scaling-ladders, or prob- 
ably wide platforms, were thrown against the wall. The assault 
was ^^fort et ion et dur," and by sheer force fifteen of the 
boldest among the Flemings managed to win a position on 
the wall. There they fought shoulder to shoulder with 
their swords against men of their own race armed with Danish 
bills. The struggle on the wall was fierce. The Warings 
steadily recovered ground, drove their daring assailants back, 
and captured two of them. The Crusaders were not able 
again to gain even a temporary foothold on the walls. The 
first attack had failed on the landward side. 

On the seaward side the Venetians were more successful. 
The brave Dandolo, old and blind, the gonfalon of St. Mark 
flying proudly over his head, directed the attack from his own 
galley. No precaution that long experience could suggest 
was neglected by him. The ships had been carefully cased 
and covered with raw hides so as to resist the famous Greek fire. 
Scaling-ladders, or rather bridges, had been provided in great 
numbers, wliich could reach from the ships' cross-trees to the 
walls. These were formed of the ships' yards, witli sails and 
skins, so completely protecting the fighters that it was almost 
impossible for arrows to reach them. They were so wide that 
three knights could advance abreast.' 

The fieet was drawn up in line three crossbow shots long 

' Nicetns mentions the Pisans and the Warings. Villehardouin speaks 
only of the latter. ' Robert de Clari, xli.-xliii. 
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opposite the walls. The order was given to advance as near 
the shore as they could get. This was done under a tremen- 
dous discharge of stones from mangonels placed on the towers. 
In spite of this opposition the ships pushed boldly ashore. 
Their stems were moored to the land, and anchors were thrown 
out from their sterns. Each huissier had a mangonel. Tlie 
stones thrown in immense quantities by the Eomans were re- 
turned by the Venetians, and the return shots were better 
aimed. The Venetians succeeded during the attack in de- 
stroying the outer wall of the palace with a battering-ram.' 
The bolts came in abundance from the crossbows. The scalinff- 
ladders thrown out from the ships' tops were so close to the 
walls that the contending soldiers fought together with lance 
and sword. A fierce hand-to-hand fight went on for some 
hours without interruption. The galleys had at first not ven- 
tured to run their bows on to the land, but had remained 
astern of the transports. Dandolo determined that everything 
should be dared. He commanded his own crew to put him 
on shore on the narrow strip of land, a few feet broad, between 
the walls and the water, and threatened his followers with 
death when they hesitated to obey. The old man and those 
with him leaped on shore. When the men in the other galleys 
saw the gonfalon of St. Mark carried on shore over the head of 
their fearless leader, tiiey rushed to defend him. The enthusiasm 
spread through the fleet. Numbers of men from the trans- 
ports and the barges leaped into their boats or into the water 
and landed. The order was given that a general attack of all 
the Venetians should be concentrated upon a short distance of 
the walls. A battering-ram was brought to bear against one 
of the towers. Those who worked it were defended by a 
crowd of crossbowmen. While this thundered at the walls 
below, hundreds of men were fighting from the scaling-ladders, 
and trying to win or to hold a position on the walls. Presently 
the gonfalon of St. Mark was seen flying from one of the 
towers. For a while the defenders were panic-stricken and 
fled. Immediate advantage was taken of this success. Twenty- 

1 Nicetas, p. 731. 
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five towers were captured bj the Yenetians before the Greeks 
could rally. The invaders pushed beyond the walls, but a 
new detachment of the imperial troops, consisting of Warings 
and Pisans,' came up and drove tliera back to the towers, but 
from the latter even tlie Warings were not able to dislodge 
them. In order to render their hold on the fortifications less 
liable to attack, or perhaps, as Yillehardouin asserts, in order 
to cover their retreat, the Venetians set fire to the neighbor- 
ing buildings. The fire spread rapidly, and burned a large 
mass of buildings. 

While this fighting about the seaward towers was going on, 
a sortie of the imperial troops took place from the gate of St. 
Komanos, at a considerable distance from the camp. The 
Crusaders immediately abandoned their attack, and drew 
themselves up behind their palisades. Yillehardouin alleges 
that against their six battalions the imperial troops were forty, 
and an even greater discrepancy is represented by Robert de 
Clari.' The former adds, however, that they could ou]y be 
attacked in front. The tidings of this incident were at once 
conveyed to Dandolo, who immediately withdrew his forces 
from the towers and hastened with as many men as he could 
muster to help the Crusaders. The emperor brought his troops 
opposite to the pilgrims. Neither side dared to begin the at- 
tack. After considerable marching and countermarching the 
imperial troops commenced to retire. The Crusaders rode 
slowly after them, but no figliting took place." This move- 
ment was watched by the ladies of the palace, who crowded 
the windows and walls. 

The results of the general attack had on the whole been in 

favor of the defenders. The army of the Crusaders 

had been beaten back. The Yenetians had indeed 

obtained possession of twenty-five towers, but they liad not 

been able to hold them. The great loss to the citizens was 

occasioned by the fire lighted by their enemies. 

' Mcetas, p. 720. 2 C. xliii. 

^ The account of this sortie given by Robert cle Clari represents it as 
occupying a considerable time and engaging much more attention than 
the reader of Yillehardouin would suppose. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

FLIGHT OF THE EMPEEOE ALEXIS AND EESTOEATION OF ISAAC. 

EEVOLUTION IN THE CITY. 

^ The most useful ally of the invaders was the spirit of in- 
difference and discontent which reigned witliin the city. 
While this spirit paralyzed the efforts of tlie defenders, there 
was probably also a small but active, although secret, party in 
favor of Isaac and of young Alexis. The latter had made 
many promises to his friends within the city, and had urged 
them to assist liim." 

The dissatisfaction with the ruling emperor was great, and 



PeeiiD.'with ■''^'^s <^°'i'^*^6ss increased by this party. The enemy 
in constanti- Without had not asked for possession of the citv 

nople. rni i ■ • i i 

iuere was nothmg said even about an occupation. 
All that was demanded was that a young prince, who undoubt- 
edly liad claims to the throne if his father were dead, should 
replace Alexis the Third. There was indeed a payment to be 
made, though it is doubtful whether the terms of the conven- 
tion with Alexis were at this time known within the city, and, 
even if they were, the payment miglit perhaps be avoided, or 
at least levied on the provinces. At any rate, it was better to 
come to an arrangement with the enemy when his demands 
were so reasonable than to fight.' Moreover, there was now 
a distinct threat that if an arrangement were not made the 

' Gunther, xiii. : " Gives itaque magnificge urbis, territi fuga regis sm, 
quern etiam plerique nee prius propter scelera perpetrata satis dilexerant, 
simulque per nuntios a juniori Alexio promissis ac precibus frequentibus 
attentat!, nostris qnoque, contra spem suam, coraminantibus excidium 
urbis, nisi ilium legitimum heredem regni in regem suseiperent, patenti- 
bus portis, ilium cum toto exercitu infra moenia pacifice admiserunt." 

" Nicetas says (p. 731) that the object of the assault was, iig rj rav xarh 
BKOvov iiriTEV^o/iEvoi fi Toirwv BiawernvTee eg avjijiaanQ jSXexjjovreg • dfifSrepa 
ydp ri ipfi/xri SiTrraftevt) Xa/i-irpuis iKwrtXXtr. 
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city would be destroyed.' Accordingly there was considerable 
murmuring within the city. Tlie many dynastic troubles 
within the experience of the inhabitants made them think 
lightly of a change of rulers. Alexis the Third had done 
nothing to make himself respected. He was now informed 
that if he did not deliver his subjects from the enemy, they 
would declare for the younger Alexis, and would make him 
emperor.' 

In spite, however, of these threats, I am disposed to think 
from the narrative of Nicetas, who knew better what went on 
within the city than any of the Western chroniclers, that the 
great mass of the inhabitants of Constantinople were .indiffer- 
ent rather than hostile to the emperor. The majority of the 
inhabitants had long lost all interest in dynastic changes. The 
experience of the last generation had accustomed thera to see 
one sovereign deposed and another placed on the throne, until 
they had come to look on depositions or attempts to obtain 
tlie throne as matters with which they had little concern. 
Apathy in regard to political changes very closely resembled 
that which exists now in Constantinople. I have been present 
in the city during the deposition of two sultans. The most 
striking characteristic in the circumstances attending these 
depositions was the utter indifference of the great body of the 
native, and especially of the Moslem, population to tlie change 
which was being made. There was a small but active party 
which took action, but beyond this there was comparatively 
very little excitement ; no resistance, no rioting, no expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction. When newspaper correspondents and 
foreigners generally were aware that a revolution was in prep- 
aration, it is impossible to believe that thousands of Turks 
and rayahs were in ignorance of the fact. The general feeling 
among the sultan's subjects was one of indifference. If the 
conspirators failed it would go hardly with them ; if they 
succeeded it would go hardly with the sultan. That business 
only regarded the parties concerned. Beyond a vague belief 
that any change could hardly be followed by a worse condi- 

' Guntlier, xiii. '^ Robert de Clari, 1. 
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tion of things than had existed, there was no public sentiment 
on the matter. In 1203 the frequent dynastic troubles and 
the influences of Asia had brought the people to the same in- 
difference to any mere change of government. The inhabi- 
tants in the besieged city knew that a few years before Isaac 
Angelos, who was still in prison, though his eyes had been 
put out, had been deposed by the present ruler, Alexis, just as 
the Turks of to-day know that a deposed sultan is imprisoned 
somewhere on the Bosphorus, but in neither case did they 
regard the matter as of any consequence. The besieged in 
1203 knew that the son of Isaac, the young Alexis, had per- 
suaded the Yenetians and a body of Latins, through the in- 
fluence of his sister's husband, Philip, to assist him to regain 
possession of the empire, and that he and his friends were now 
outside the city walls. The Latins did not wish to capture 
the city. Even if they did, stronger armies than this had 
tried to do so and had failed. If the invader won there would 
be a new emperor — that was all. Indeed, why should the 
citizens care ? They had no love for the reigning sovereign 
nor he for them. When he heard that young Alexis was 
coming with a band of Venetian pirates," he made no prepara- 
tions for resistance. He was a mere idle lover of luxury, an 
Eastern Charles the Second, who thought only of the ills of 
to-day ; an essentially weak man, too sentimental to be a snc- 
cessful ruler. He shrank from inflicting the cruelty of ordi- 
nary punishments, and still more from that which was neces- 
sary to make him a strong despot. Though he had not 
hesitated to depose his brotlier, he was either conscience- 
stricken or pretended to be so, and continually upbraided him- 
self. The eunuchs, says Nicetas, who guarded the royal 
forests with as much care as the Destroying Angel guarded 
Paradise, threatened to kill any one who ventured to cut 
timber for the construction of vessels. The emperor's brother- 
in-law had sold all the navy stores. Those who thus robbed 
the public seemed rather thereby to gain in the estimation of 
their sovereign. The emperor appeared more amused than 



Nicetas calls them TretpariKoi, p. 715. 
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frightened with the preparations of which he heard, and it 
was only after lie learned of the proclamation of his nephew 
which had been made at Corfu — and this he could only have 
learned a few days before the arrival of the expedition in the 
Bosphorus — that he concerned himself with the means of de- 
fence. But even then the voluptuary and the drunkard could 
not set himself with sufficient energy to meet the danger. 
When the expedition had arrived and the Crusaders were en- 
camped opposite the imperial palace, he wished to withdraw 
from the city. His relatives, however, and the ring which 
always surrounds an Eastern despot urged him to resist on 
their account. It was they who forced him to make a show 
of defence. The bravest among them was the emperor's son- 
in-law, Theodore Lascaris. When, as we have seen, the sea- 
ward towers around Blachern were taken, and a part of the 
city set on fire, his subjects openly reproached him with 
cowardice, and it was then, probably, that the threats of which 
Robert de Clari speaks were uttered. Perhaps it was under 
the influence of these threats that he had been induced to lead 
his army outside the walls on the occasion mentioned. Las- 
caris begged hard to be allowed to attack the Crusaders.' The 
emperor, however, was either afraid or possibly believed that 
as the city never had been captured it never could be."" 

The retreat, according to Nicetas, encouraged the Latins. 
It strengthened the party of Isaac within the city. 

The emperor „ ■ T_rc t i . ,. i 

leaves the Jtiven inaiiierent men argued that if there were no 
arrangement there should at least be fighting, and if 
an army more numerous than the invaders had yet been for- 
bidden to attack, it was time to change their sovereign. The 
cowardly voluptuary had, however, no intention of making 
resistance. The same night he fled ignominionsly from the 
city. He told Irene, his daughter, and several other women 
of his intention ; took ten thousand pieces of gold, a number 



' Nicetas, p. 732. 

^ Nicetas charges the emperor with cowardice, and is probably right ; 
but he is so continually unfair, not only to Alexis but to all the Comneni, 
that his account has to be received with caution. 
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of precious stones and imperial ornaments," and embarked, 
deserting his wife and children, his throne and people. 

The flight of Alexis filled the city with alarm. Constan- 
tine, the minister of finance, however, assembled the troops 
Bestoration ^nd declared for Isaac. The blind old emperor was 
of Isaac ]qJ^ q^. ,.jjt;her Carried, out of prison, placed upon the 
throne, and once more treated as the Emperor of Kome. As 
soon as he understood the situation he sent the news of his 
release to his son, to the leaders of the Venetians, and to the 
Crusaders. His great anxiety was to hear once more his son's 
voice. 

The Yenetians and Crnsaders could scarcely believe the 
nnsatisfac- tidings of the flight of the emperor and the restora- 
leaders of^the ^'^^^ ^f Isaac, and suspected treachery. Boniface 
expedition. ^^ Moutfcrrat called a council. The news had been 
brought during the night, and the leaders immediately armed 
themselves, as Villehardouin says, "parcequ'els ne croyent pas 
beaueoup les Grecs." Boniface and the Venetians had appar- 
ently never contemplated that such a step as a restoration of 
Isaac would have been taken. In the negotiations directly 
with Philip, in the pact of Zara, in the proceedings at Corfu, 
no writer gives the slightest indication that a thought had 
ever been given to the possibility of the restoration of the 
old emperor. If the design of Philip and of Boniface had 
not been to join the imperial dominions of the East and West, 
as I venture to think that it was, the Swabian king at least 
intended to keep his hold over Constantinople through the 
young Alexis. The desertion of the Emperor Alexis was a 
gain to the party of Philip, but the resurrection of Isaac from 
the tombs of the Blachern was a severe blow. This party had 
posed before their deluded followers as the asserters of right. 
They had dwelt on the justice of punishing a usurper who had 
deposed and blinded the anointed of God. They had pointed 
to young Alexis as the exile deprived of his rights and fleeing 
for his life ; the bishops had expressly authorized the siege 
on the ground that the Crusaders might punish a wrong and 

' Nicetag, p. 733. 
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defend the right. Boniface and Dandolo had urged the im- 
portance of having with them " the rightful heir." The very 
existence of Isaac seems to have been ignored. Perhaps even 
there were doubts whether he still lived. If he did he was 
blind, and by a well-recognized practice could not be emperor. 
The sentiment of chivalry to help the weak against the strong, 
the oppressed against the oppressor, had been roused, but al- 
ways in favor of Alexis and not of his father. In a night all 
this was changed. The oppressor had fled. The Crusaders 
learned that one who had been oppressed far more than the 
youth among them had been brought out from his dungeon, 
and was now occupying the throne of which he had been 
wrongfully deprived. Tlie first order was to arm, the first 
thought probably to snatch the prize out of the hands of Isaac. 
Reflection, however, soon convinced the party of Philip that 
this could not be done at once. For the moment they would 
have to acquiesce in the settlement which had been arrived at. 
The simple-minded Crusaders would be unable to find fault 
with the citizens for jDlacing the father of Alexis on the throne, 
of whicli he undoubtedly was, according to Western notions, 
the rightful occupant. The only pretext for remaining in 
Constantinople would henceforward be that they wished to be 
paid according to their bargain. Isaac had sent word, says 
Yillehardouin, that he was willing to ratify the promises that 
had been made by his son. 

Eoniface was probably unwilling to allow Alexis to escape 
Deputation from his influence, but replied that the heir to the 
tto'remers*'' throuc would not be permitted to enter the city un- 
the city. ^jj these promises had been formally confirmed by 
the fatlier. Accordingly Yillehardouin himself and Matthew 
of Montmorency, chosen to represent the Crusaders, with two 
Venetians, were sent to convey a reply to this effect to Isaac. 
At the gate of the city the messengers dismounted, and passed 
through a lane guarded on each side by Warings, les Anglois 
et les Danois, with their axes, to the palace of Blachern. When 
they entei'ed they saw before them Isaac and his wife, the sis- 
ter of the King of Hungary. The messengers, after being re- 
ceived with every honor, told the emperor that they wished to 
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speak to Hm in private on behalf of his son and the leaders of 
the array. Accordingly the emperor, his wife, tlie chancellor, 
and the interpreter, with the four messengers, passed into a 
private room. It had previously been arranged that Villehar- 
douin should speak on behalf of the messengers, and he gives 
us the substance of what he said. He called attention to the 
service which the army and the Crusaders had rendered to the 
emperor's son, and to the fact that they had kept tlieir part of 
the bargain. As to his son, he would not be allowed to enter 
the city until he had given security for the execution of the ob- 
ligations he had undertaken. Young Alexis now asked through 
them that Isaac should confirm the contract which the youth 
had made, both as to substance and manner of execution. 
" What is the contract ?" said the emperor. " I will tell you," 
said Villehardouin. " First and foremost, there is the promise 
to put the Empire of Romania under obedience to the pope ; af- 
terwards to give 200,000 silver marks to the army, and provi- 
sions for a year to small and great; to transport 10,000 infan- 
try and cavalry in the proportion that we shall designate in 
his vessels, and at his expense, into Egypt, and to keep them 
there for a year ; and to maintain in the Holy Land, and at 
his expense, during his life, 500 knights to protect it. This 
is the contract which your son has made. He has confirmed 
it on oath by charters with pendent seals, and by the guaran- 
tee of King Philip of Germany, your son-in-law ; we now ask 
Contract of J^^ *° Confirm it." " Of a surety," replied the em- 
Aiexis con- peror, " the convention is very hard, and I don't see 
Isaac iio^ jt can be carried out; bat still, you have done 

so much for him and me, that if one gave you the whole of 
the empire you would have deserved it." The result of the 
interview was that the father confirmed his son's agreement 
by oath, and by letters-patent with the gold seal or imperial 
bull. The messengers returned to the camp bearing the pre- 
cious document. Probably the same day young Alexis was 
conducted by the chief barons into the presence of his father. 
The Greeks received him and his friends with great feasting 
and rejoicing, and with every mark of respect. 

The revolution had been accomplished rapidly. Alexis the 

21 
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Third had fled on the night of the 18th of July. Next day 
Isaac had been placed on the throne, and had again been al- 
lowed to see his son. During the next ten or eleven days 
there appear to have been many negotiations between the em- 
peror and his son on the one side, and the leaders of the expe- 
dition on the other. The great result which Boniface obtained 
was that Alexis should be associated with his father as emper- 
or, and as a joint occupant ' of the throne. Apparently, before 
this decision was accepted by Isaac, and probably as a condi- 
tion precedent, it was arranged that the Crusaders and Yene- 
tians should retire across the Golden Horn. 

On the 1st of August, 1203, young Alexis was crowned 
emperor, together with his father Isaac, in the Great Church 
with the usual pomp. He at once set about the payment of 
the 200,000 marks promised to the Yenetians and Crusaders. 
Enough was received to enable each Crusader to pay back the 
price that had been paid for his passage at Yenice.' The treas- 
ury, howev-er, was empty. The drain upon the resources of 
the population in order to pay the foreign army was naturally 
unpopular. The young emperor was not secure of his throne. 
itisfonndim- ^6 accordingly proposed to the barons a new ar- 
pay^thlfexpe- rangemcnt. The agreement between the Yenetians 
fime°tipni'at" ^"^ the army was to terminate at Michaelmas. The 
^^' new emperor declared with simple truth that he 

could not pay within so short a term ; that he would lose his 
throne if the Crusaders left him, and would be killed by his 
own subjects ; and that the Greeks hated him on account of 
his friends, the Crusaders. If they would stay till the follow- 
ing Easter he would bear their expenses up to that time, and 
would pay the Yenetians their freight for the fleet for a year. 
If these terms were accepted, his revenues, after harvest, would 
have come in from the provinces, he would be able to pay 
what he had promised, to preserve his throne, and to go with 
them, or, at least, to send an army. 

Then the old trouble once more broke out. The party of 
the marquis recognized, says Yillehardonin, that the emper- 

^ Villehardouin, sec. 193. ' Ibid. 
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or's statement was true, and that his proposal was the most 
Differences iu advantageous One possible under the circumstances, 
the army. Qj^ ^j^g q^i^qj. ijand, the bargain at Corfu had been 
that after Michaelmas those who had come out for Holy War, 
and had no wish to join in an expedition against a Christian 
city, should be free to go, and should have a fleet provided 
for their transport to Syria. The compromise had been con- 
firmed by the most solemn oaths. This party now claimed 
its fulfilment. " Baillez-nous les vaisseaux, ainsi que vous nous 
I'avez jure; car nous voulons aller en Syrie." Dandolo and 
Boniface readily accepted the imperial proposal. The first, 
because of the treaty with Malek Adel, not to introduce the 
Crusaders to Egypt, for, though Syria was spoken of, it was 
by no means clear that the original plan would not be adhered 
to; the second, with the object of serving Philip and himself. 
They could now use stronger arguments than at Corfu ; they 
had begun the business and must finish it. It was dangerous 
to go down to Syria or to Egypt in winter. They could do 
nothing at that season if they were there. The cause of the 
Lord would be lost. " Wait till March, and we can then leave 
the emperor in a good position. We can then go with plenty 
of money and of provisions." Again and again Villehardouin 
insists that the aim of the malcontents was to break up the 
army. "They cared," says he, "neither for better nor for 
worse, provided that the army should be divided." 

Once more it is worth recalling that his object is to explain 
why the army of Crusaders did not accomplish its object. 
The Yeuetians accepted the proposal, and bound 
ment'decidea themselves to hold the fleet in readiness for a year 
°°' from Michaelmas. The opposition, feeble now in 

comparison with what it had been at Corfu, found itself in far 
too small a minority to prolong its resistance, and thus the 
proposal of Alexis was accepted by the Crusaders also. 

In truth the position of tlie young emperor was exceedingly 
Position of critical. He had gone himself to Galata to make 
Alexis. jjjg pi-oposal, and, although he probably wished that 

it should not be published, it is pretty certain tliat its tenor 
would be known within the city. If he, indeed, stated that 
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his subjects hated him on account of his having been brought 
there by the Crusaders, and would kill him if he wei-e left 
without their help, he probably told the truth. ISTicetas says 
that the new emperor had changed the ancient faith, and had 
renounced tlie ancient rites of the Eomans to follow the new 
laws of the pope. The Crusaders had probably been cajoled 
into the belief that to bring the Greeks into subjection to 
Rome would be a success which would insure for them the 
pope's absolution. The hint of such an intention had become 
known, and was of itself sufficient to arouse the hostility of 
every member of a Church as jealous of foreign interference 
as that of Eome. But the great cause of hatred towards 
Alexis was, no doubt, because he was associated with the en- 
emy. So long as the question had been merely one of a change 
of ruler, public opinion had hardly existed. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the citizens had known of the agreement 
which had been made by Alexis. Now, however, that he was 
on the throne, and had made unheard-of demands for money 
with which to pay his supporters, now that the process of 
robbing the churches and extorting large sums from the 
wealthy citizens had commenced, and now that one of the 
conditions which this youth had accepted was that he was to 
place the Church of the New under that of the Elder Eome, 
popular sentiment was altogether against him. If the invad- 
ers were to be bought off at once, it would have to be with 
money raised in the city itself. If the payment could be 
postponed, a large portion might be raised in the provinces. 

It is possible, also, that Boniface saw that he had blundered 
Boniface and ^^ Consenting to allow Alexis to enter the city. 
toTdriaS™ '^^^ latter was a weak youth, who, so long as he had 
opie. been with the Crusaders, had been under the influ- 

ence of his guardian. Now that he had become emperor, 
Mourtzouphlos and a few others, who took the lead among 
the citizens, became his advisers. From them he soon learned 
how difficult was the execution of the contract which he had 
signed. It became important to Boniface to place the young 
emperor again under his own guardianship and influence. Af- 
ter all, Isaac was weak, blind, and old. He could not last 
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long. He might, probably, easily be deposed. Pi'ovided that 
yonng Alexis would do what was wanted, the designs of Bon- 
iface and of Philip might yet not miscarry. With the object 
partly of recovering his lost influence and partly of prevent- 
ing his falling under that of the popular leaders within the 
city, Boniface and a portion of the army agreed to go with 
Alexis to Adrianople, in order to pursue the late emperor, 
Alexis the Third, who had fled to that city, and to help, also, 
young Alexis to reduce his subjects to submission. Boniface 
probably recalled the influence which he had obtained at Corfu 
and in the islands of the ^gean, while accompanying Alexis 
as guardian. It might be hoped that again he would have the 
youth entirely in his power, and that thus the design of Philip 
to obtain either direct sovereignty over the empire, immedi- 
ately or at some later period, could be carried into effect. Ac- 
cordingly the proposition to accompany Alexis was accepted, 
by the advice, says Yillehardouin, of the Greeks and the French. 
Baldwin of Flanders remained behind in command of the re- 
mainder of the army. 
During the absence of Alexis a second fire, more destruc- 
tive than the first, broke out within the city. The 
in Constant!- fire descrvcs to take rank among the great historical 
'"'^'*' conflagrations of the world. Even Constantinople, 

which has always been particularly liable to great fires, never 
saw its like. In the value of the wealth consumed, in the in- 
fluence of the fire in striking terror into the population and ex- 
asperating them against the invaders, and in thus influencing 
the fate of the empire, few similar disasters can compare with 
it in interest. The circumstances attending it are also remark- 
able, as throwing light on the relations existing during the 
joint reign of Isaac and Alexis the Fourth between the citi- 
zens and foreign invaders. Shortly after the arrival of the 
Crusaders, the mob attacked the wealthy Pisan quarter within 
Constantinople and on the shores of the Horn. It was not 
surprising that they should have done so. Nicetas says that 
the untaught masses did not distinguish between friend and 
foe. They knew that the invaders were all Latins — that is, 
members of the Western Church— that the fleet which was 
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in the harbor was from Venice ; and it was natural that a mob 
should not make the distinction between the inhabitants of one 
or another Italian city. Many houses belonging to the Pisans 
were destroyed. The wealthier portion of the population did 
what they could to assist the Pisans to save their property, 
and to explain to the mob that though Italians they were not 
allies of the Venetians. On the other hand, it is, to say the 
least, highly probable that a considerable number of the Pi- 
sans had fraternized with the Venetians, and had thus awak- 
ened the hostility of the Constantinopolitans. Greek and 
Frank writers agree in saying that Crusaders and Venetians 
went over in considerable numbers from Galata' to see the 
rich palaces, the richer churches, and the other marvels of the 
imperial city. The Italians and Burgundians in the army 
spoke the same language as the Pisans ; and it is probable that 
even the Frenchmen did not find much difficulty in making 
themselves understood by them. This alone would tend to 
make them sympathize with the Italians ; and when it is re- 
membered that they were all of the Church of the Elder Rome, 
and that the people among wliom they were living had long 
been jealous of their commerce, it is easy to see that there 
were many common sentiments and interests which worked 
towards bringing the Latin inhabitants and the invaders to- 
gether. Nicetas tells us expressly that the Pisans and Vene- 
tians were reconciled, and adds that the reconciliation was the 
work of Isaac' The consequences of the attack made upon 
the Pisan quarter were twofold : first, this understanding with 
the Crusaders was improved ; and, second, many of the Pi- 
sans were so alarmed that they fled across the Golden Horn 
to Galata, and took up their residence with their fellow-coun- 
trymen and coreligionists. Meantime, while constant and 
daily visits were paid by the foreigners to the Great Church 
and the marvels at the east end of the city, the old emperor 
was receiving daily visits from the Italian and crusading 

" Pera and Galata are always confused by the Western writers, or rath- 
er the present distinction did not exist. All was Pera across the Horn. 
The immediate slope was Galata. ' Nicetas, p. 731. 
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chiefs at the Blachern palace in the west. They were re- 
ceived, to the disgust of the Romans, saj's Nicetas, as saviours 
of the empire and as benefactors. The emperor melted down 
the statues, and even the sacred vessels of the churches, in or- 
der to supply their insatiable greed. 

For a few days the growing hostility between the citizens 
and the invaders was restrained ; but on the 19th of August 
an incident occurred which gave the spark necessary to cause 
an explosion. Some of the Flemish soldiers, accompanied by 
Venetians and Pisans, crossed the harbor in order to pillage 
the Saracens. Under the system of capitulations, which has 
always prevailed in Constantinople, these Arab and other Mos- 
lem traders were allowed to have their own quarters and their 

own mosque even within the city. This building 
a saiacea stood near the Pisan quarter, on the northern slope, 

and between the Church of the Divine Peace' and 
the sea. Probably the Crusaders regarded the existence of 
such a building as a cause of offence, just as a London mob in 
the seventeenth century so regarded the existence of a Eo- 
man Catholic chapel in their midst. We may fairly conject- 
ure, also, that the Pisans regarded it as a special object of de- 
testation, because it had been built in the neighborhood of their 
khans for the use of rival traders as well as miscreants. The 
Flemings and Crusaders looked upon the wealth of the Mos- 
lems as their lawful prey. The Saracens were found in their 
mosque and were surprised. The Christian mob rushed in 
upon them, and at once, at the point of their swords, made 
them give up all the property that could be found. Their 
Eoman neighbors came, however, to their assistance. A dis- 
graceful riot took place, in the course of which the robbers 
set fire to the city in several places. The fire commenced near 
the mosque, and was carried by a strong north wind' across 
the peninsula to the Marmora. Then the wind changed, and 
a new district was devastated. The fire lasted two days and 
nio'hts.' A large portion of the richest and most thickly pop- 



Nicetas, p. 733. " It)id- 

' So says Villehardouin. Others say eight days, and the continuator 
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ulated quarters of the city was entirely destroyed. A wide 
belt across the peninsula, from the harbor to the Marmora, 
was left a heap of ruins. The width of the fire was at one 
time, according to Villehardouin, half a league. The inhab- 
itants of this burned strip lost everything they had. The 
houses, says Nicetas, were enriched with many precious orna- 
ments, and M'ere full of various kinds of valuable property. 
No one, says the marshal, can estimate the amount of the 
wealth which was destroyed, while many men and women per- 
ished in the flames.' The barons and leaders regretted the 
fire, " f urent bien tristes et eurent grand pitie," " when they 
saw these beautiful churches and splendid palaces being con- 
sumed and the great commercial streets burning, but they 
could do nothing. 

The natural result of the fire was to intensify the ill-feeling 
which existed between the Latins and the citizens. The bru- 
tal soldiery of the West liad caused the fire, and had been 
brought into the city by Italian colonists. It was not surpris- 
ing that the citizens no longer cared to protect any Italians 
within their walls. None of the Latins, says Villehardouin, 
dared remain any longer in the city. They escaped with their 
families and such property as they could save from the fire, 
and, crossing the harbor, took up their abode with the Cru- 
saders. Fifteen thousand tlius fled. 

On the 11th of November the Emperor Alexis returned to 
Eetarnof Constantinople, and was welcomed by the Crusad- 

Alexis from ' -vtmi i i • i 

Adrianopie. ers, and, according to Villehardouin, by his own 

ofWilliam of Tyre nine days. All accounts agree that the fire was of a 
terrible character. Nicetas implies that it occurred before the departure 
of Alexis with Boniface. This may be so, but he is always so violent 
against the emperor that it is impossible to trust his statement. For ex- 
ample, in this place he affirms that while Isaac was greatly troubled at 
this sad accident, Alexis, A ttjs narpiSos daXoe, who had a face like that 
of the greatest incendiary, the Destroying Angel himself, would have liked 
to see the whole of the city reduced to ashes (p. 734). The statement of 
Villehardouin that the fire was during the absence of Alexis is confirmed 
by the " Chronique de Munic " (Tafel and Thomas). See also Eracles, 
" Recueil," p. 270. ' 

' Villehardouin, sec. 204. » Ibid. sec. 203. 
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subjects. The old friendly relations between the young 
emperor and the host which had accompanied him from 
Corfu continued for a time. Alexis, however, soon lost the 
respect of both liis own subjects and the pilgrims. He had 
come into his empire. His one idea was to enjoy it. But 
the condition of the city made this impossible within its walls, 
and for enjoyment he had to return to his old comrades. He 
passed days and nights in drinking-bouts witli the invaders 
and at play. He was " hail-fellow, well met " with all. He 
allowed those who were at the gaming-table with him to take 
off his imperial diadem, and to replace it by one of their own 
woollen caps. He soon became despised, says Nicetas, by every 
honest man, both among the Eomans and among the Crusaders. 

Meantime his wretched father was filled with jealousy at 
Condition of ^^^^ houors accordcd to his son. Isaac appears to 
Isaac have been almost entirely ignored by the Western 

host — partly, no doubt, because of his feeble condition, and 
partly because Boniface and Dandolo found a readier instru- 
ment in Alexis. He complained that he was not treated with 
sufficient respect, that his son was intriguing against him. 
Probably his long imprisonment, his sufferings as a common 
prisoner, and the loss of his eyesight combined to make him 
ill-tempered, and had injured his health. He became more 
than ever the victim of superstitious fears. The monks, by 
whom he was surrounded, promised that he would become the 
lord of a great empire, that he would recover his eyesight, 
that he would be cured of gout or rheumatism, to which he 
was a martyr; and Isaac was weak enough to believe them.' 
The astrologers persuaded him to transport into the Great 
Palace from the hippodrome a statue of the Calydonian boar, 
under the belief that by so doing his enemies would be de- 
stroyed, as the enemies whom the original boar was sent to 
attack had been rent in pieces. 

Since the fire the condition of the city had been one of con- 
r, r ■ ■ fusion. The Eomans hated Crusaders and Vene- 
the city. (.jjjjjs as the cause of all their ills, especially ot the 



1 Nicetas, p. 737. 
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heavy taxation and of the two fires. A trivial incident, men- 
tioned by ITicetas, shows how great was the irritation. The 
mob broke up one of the finest statues in the city — a repre- 
sentation of Minerva in bronze, which stood in the great square 
of Constantine. The statue faced to the west, and in the im- 
agination of the people appeared to be beckoning the natives 
of the West towards New Eome. 

Tlie Crusaders were still encamped in Galata, and after the 
crusatiersand Sight of the foreign residents do not appear to have 
presfforpay- entered the city. They were becoming impatient 
™™'- to be paid. Alexis let them have what he could. 

But the money only came in driblets, " pauvre petits paye- 
ments," as Villehardouin calls them. Alexis was doing his 
best to satisfy his former friends. Their protection had be- 
come as dangerous as their enmity, and Alexis would proba- 
bly now have been glad to get rid of them. The two emper- 
ors endeavored again to levy a tax upon the city, but the peo- 
ple I'ose against it. They therefore did their best to raise the 
sum necessary from the wealthy class of the population, and 
by melting down the gold and silver vessels, chandeliers, and 
other valuable metallic furniture of the churches. Meantime 
the Crusaders were helping themselves. They were natural- 
ly, says Nicetas, the enemies of every kind of beauty. They 
went about in bands, and plundered the beautiful villas of 
the wealthy nobles and the rich churches which were on the 
neighboring shores of the Marmora. It pleased them even 
to burn and destroy many of the villas. The inhabitants re- 
sisted, and sent to the city for soldiers to defend their homes. 
No help was, however, there to be obtained. The monk-rid- 
den and imbecile old emperor was powerless. The worthless 
and inexperienced youth was unable or unwilling to assist 
them. Eeproaches were addressed almost daily by the Cru- 
saders to the emperors, but without effect, except to bring in 
new " pauvre petits payements." ' Indeed, during November 

1 Villehardouin, xlv. Villehardouin says Alexis commenced to pay 
immediately after the coronation (1st August, 1203). The payments to 
the army enabled those who had not paid to repay what had been paid 
for them at Venice (xl.). 
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and December, 1203, and January, 1204, the confusion within 
the city and the anxiety without were of a kind which we, 
who have seen Paris besieged, may fairly realize. The rule 
of the city was rapidly slipping out of the feeble hands of 
Isaac and those of his son. The imperial orders were dis- 
obeyed. The demoralization of the populace, caused by tax- 
ation, by the interruption of commerce, though the city was 
not yet besieged, and by the fires, had ruined half the traders, 
and increased daily. The foreign residents had left. The or- 
dinary business of life was at a standstill. The troops were 
divided in their allegiance ; the Warings remaining faithful 
to the emperors, the Greek troops being some on the side of 
those who were clamoring for the deposition of Isaac and 
Alexis, some probably willing to recall Alexis the Third, and 
some few willing to remain faithful to the reigning sover- 
eigns. 

Across the Golden Horn the condition of the invaders was 
one of extreme anxiety. The opposition wanted to 

Dissension 1 • 1 /. i 

and anxiety be gone about their lawful business. Their provi- 

m tue army. , *^ , tit 1 

sions were running short, and had to be replenished 
by raids upon the surrounding country. Dissension and dis- 
satisfaction were increasing daily. Alexis had declared that 
it was impossible for him to execute his promises, and the Cru- 
saders knew that what he said was true. The citizens dared, 

Robert de Clari states that 100,000 marks were paid, of whicli half 
went to the Venetians, together witli 34,000, balance of unpaid freight, 
while the rest — i. «., 16,000 marks — repaid the Crusaders who had ad- 
vanced money to the Venetians for their poorer brethren's passage. 

Gunther declares that half of the promised sum was ordered to be 
paid: "Dimidiam promissae pecuniae partem principibus nostris benevole 
ac liberaliter numerari jussit " (xiii). 

Nicetas says that, in conference between Dandolo and Mourtzouphlos in 
St. Cosma, the doge demanded immediate payment of fifty centenaria of 
gold, or about 120,000 marks (p. 751). 

One fourth, therefore, of the promised sum of 400,000 marks agreed to 
at Zara appears to have been paid almost immediately after the corona- 
tion (1st August). Then came in the " pauvre petits payements " during 
September, October, and December. Probably in all there was little, if 
anything, short of 200,000 paid by the end of the year. 
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says Gunther, to forbid the emperor to take from his own prop- 
erty and give it to foreigners. The Crusaders, on the otlier 
hand, he declares, were loath to attack the city because they 
had no hope of success. They were in such danger that they 
were not safe around the city, nor could they leave without 
gi-eat risk. Hence it came to pass, says this writer, that " our 
men determined to besiege the city from which they could 
not flee.'" Another author describes the situation of the 
army in equally striking terms. The Franks were between 
the hammer and the anvil.'' 

The invaders, however, had the great advantage over the 
citizens that they had two leaders who knew precisely what 
they wanted, and who intended to make every sacrifice in or- 
der to succeed. Though the chiefs and the soldiery might 
be restive, there was yet a military and a feudal discipline. 
There never appears to have been a murmur of discontent 
among the Venetians. Gunther again and again insists on 
the determination of the Yenetians, " who drove us earnestly 
this way, partly because of the promised reward, and partly 
fi'om their desire to obtain the dominion of the sea." The 
expedition, which, he adds, had been undertaken to please 
King Philip, was now solely directed by Boniface and Dan- 
dolo. The brave old leader, whose tenacity of purpose it is 
impossible not to admire, ruled the host by his nod, and, in 
spite of want of provisions, of secret disaffection among the 
troops, and of open opposition, was neither to be frightened 
nor wearied out of the accomplishment of his purpose. 
Boniface had blundered, had lost his hold over Alexis, and 
seems, since his return in the beginning of November from 
Adrianople, to have been gradually losing ground. Still he, 
too, had his object, for which he was prepared to make every 
sacrifice, and so long as Dandolo was willing to hold out he, 
too, would defy disaffection and opposition. 

Ostensibly, all that Boniface wanted was to be paid. In 
reality, nothing was further from his desire. No other 

• Gunther, x.-xy. 

2 Rostangnus of Clugny, p. 133, " Exuv. Sac." 
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grievance remained.' No other pretence is alleged by any 
Doubtful writer. The great chance of making payment im- 

Wtl6tll6r DflV- 'IT • Oil/ 

ment was de- possible was to insist upon its being made at once. 
The emperors were doing their utmost, and Isaac 
had scandalized the Greeks by selling church ornaments to 
raise money." The revolution within the city might result 
in the substitution of a strong man in lieu of the two feeble 
occupants of the throne. In such case, not merely would the 
great conspiracy of Philip and Boniface fail, but payment it- 
self might be altogether lost, or terms might be offered to 
the Crusaders which the malcontents would have sufficient 
influence with the army to cause to be accepted. Whether 
payment were made or the latter alternative adopted, the in- 
vaders would have no pretence to remain longer before the 
city. There were, therefore, many reasons, some of which 
weighed with the army, while others had especial influence 
with Boniface, in favor of demanding immediate payment 
and of precipitating a struggle. 

The barons, therefore, held a parliament, at which Dandolo 
A strangle is ^^^ present, and determined to send a deputation 
precipitated, ^q ^.jjg empcror, in order to bid him pay or to pub- 
licly insult him by defying him to battle. The Yenetians 
and the barons each chose three of their number for this 
bold mission. Among the latter was Villehardouin himself. 
The six rode round the harbor to the palace of Blachern 
girded with their swords. The marshal points out that they 
adventured much and went in great peril on this enterprise. 
They descended at the palace gate, and were admitted into 
the imperial chamber. The emperors, seated on their re- 
spective thrones, side by side, together with the empress, 
Isaac's wife, and a large assembly of nobles, received them. 
The messengers reminded the emperors of their oaths. "We 
come," said Conon de Bethune, addressing apparently only 
Alexis, "to summon you in the presence of your barons to 

' This reason is assigned in Villehardouin, Gunther, the " Halberstadt 
Chron." and Rostangnus. 
^ Mcetas and " Chron. Novgorod." 
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fulfil the agreement made between you and ns. If you fulfil 
it, well ; if not, take note that the barons will recognize you 
neither as lord nor as friend, but they will consider them- 
selves free to take that which belongs to them in any way in 
which they can get it. They give you notice that they will 
do you no harm till they have defied yon. They will not be- 
tray you ; it is not the custom in their country so to do. 
You have heard what we have said, and you will take counsel 
upon the matter as you like." 

The noise which this public challenge made in the city was 
great, as no doubt Boniface and Dandolo intended that it 
should be. The messengers returned to the camp, thinking 
themselves fortunate, as Villehardouin admits, that they had 
escaped with their lives. It is hardly necessary for him to 
add that the Greeks took tliis defiance as a great insult, and 
remarked that no one had hitherto dared to challenge the 
Emperor of Constantinople in his own palace. 

There was now open hostility between the inhabitants 
and the invaders, and each side prepared to oppose 

Open hostili- mi /~i i i • i 

ties com- the other, ihe Greeks made a niffht attempt to 

mence. ^ . "^ * 

burn the Venetian fleet, ihey prepared seventeen 
boats, set fire to the wood and various combustibles with 
which they had been loaded, and at midnight on New Year's 
Day, when a strong southerly wind was blowing, turned 
them adrift. The attempt, however, failed. A few persons 
were injured, and a Pisan merchantman was burned, with her 
cargo ; but the Yenetians with their boat-hooks managed to 
push the burning ships away from them to the mouth of the 
harboi-- where the strong current which is always running 
soon carried them out of the way of doing harm. A week 
after the Greeks made a sortie with their cavalry, but were 
repulsed. 

Within the city the confusion increased daily. The people 
Eevoiution in "^^re couviuced that they had nothing to hope 
the city. from either emperor. They had at length awak- 
ened to a sense of danger. The question was no longer one 
of a mere change of rulers, but one of fulfilling a contract to 
which they were no party, of paying a band of robbers who 
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were without the walls for a service which their young em- 
peror had requested, but which they had not desired, and for 
which they certainly had no reason to be grateful. What 
they wanted was a ruler who would not allow them to be 
plundered. They saw an enemy which had already done 
them grievous wrong, and were burning to be delivered from 
him. ^ The policy of Alexis seemed to the citizens to be to 
sacrifice everything in order to keep on good terms with 
their enemies. Even the Crusaders admitted that he was do- 
ing what he could for them. He was divided between loy- 
alty to his own subjects and fear of displeasing Philip of 
Swabia and his late companions.' 

The leaders of the citizens had asked the emperors to take 
the offensive, to attack the Crusaders, and make an end of the 
matter, but these emperors were either unwilling or afraid to 
do so. The attempt on the ships was apparently the result 
of a popular impulse. The same popular sentiment urged 
the party to get rid of their imbecile rulers. The impulse 
seems to have been general, for amid the popular movement 
no attempt appears to have been made to suppress the ris- 
ing which took place against the government. During some 
time the people were undecided as to the course they ought 
to adopt. Meetings were held in the Great Church, and 
each day saw the confusion increase. As day by day passed, 
however, one man was steadily coming to the front. A cer- 
tain Alexis Ducas, a member of the imperial family, and 
nicknamed Mourtzouphlos, on account of his meeting eye- 
brows, headed the discontented party, and became the leader 
of the revolution. He had for a long time been known as 
the bitterest opponent of the Latins.' 

' Gunther (c. xv.) says : " Videres eum graviter anxiaii, quasi medium 
inter suorum nequitiam et amorem nostrorum, et gratiam Philippi regis, 
quern si nostros vel falleret vel leederet, graviter metuebat offendere. 
Cum ergo ad tantum facinus non facile posset impelli Murciflo ille, cu- 
jus superius fecimus mentionem, cujus consilio pater ejus cfficatus, et ipse 
in carcerem retrusus fuerat, eum propria manu suffocavit, dicens : ' Minus 
esse malum, si solus ipse present! vitsE foret exemptus, quam si totius 
Greciae opes ad ignotos quosdam homines ejus stultitia transferrentur ' " 
(c. xiii.). ° Villehardouin, p. 231. 
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On the 25th of January, 1204, an extraordinary meeting of 
the inhabitants was held in Hagia Sophia. The senators 
were there, and the members of the college of pontiffs and 
other high dignitaries of the Church. The senate was a sur- 
vival of the early days of the New Rome, and had long since 
ceased to exercise any real authority. In the midst of the 
anarchy which now prevailed public opinion turned for sup- 
port to its mere semblance of power, and senators and pontiffs 
were forced by the threats of the multitude to deliberate on 
the election of a new emperor. They wished to temporize, 
but the multitude protested that they could not and would 
not live under the actual government. The names of the 
members of the reigning family and of other nobles were 
gone through, and apparently submitted to the public assem- 
bly of the citizens. The meeting, however, could not agree 
upon a choice. Those who were selected refused to act. 
Some of the magistrates present were themselves asked to be- 
come emperor. A second and a third day were spent in 
these meetings. Finally the choice fell upon a young man 
named Nicolas Kanabos, who was, however, chosen against 
his will. Alexis and Isaac knew what was going on, but 
were powerless. Isaac was ill. Alexis, alarmed for himself, 
seeing that whoever the next emperor might be the citizens 
were at least determined that he should no longer reign, feel- 
ing that power was rapidly slipping away from him, and that 
but for the presence of his foreign guards his own life would 
be in immediate danger, took what under the circumstances 
was perhaps a natural act, but what was nevertheless justly 
regarded by the citizens as an act of treason. He sent to the 
Marquis of Montferrat, and invited him to fill the palace of 
Blachern with Frenchmen and Italians, in order to defend his 
life and maintain him on the throne. This treason to the 
city cost him both his throne and his life. 

On hearing of what Alexis had done, Mourtzouphlos de- 
Aiexis is ie- cidcd that the time had come for him to act. The 
newemperor minister of finance was in his favor, but the im- 
prociaimed. pgrial guard of the "Warings, who knew that their 
duty was to defend the emperor, constituted a serious obstacle 
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to any attack on the occupant of the throne. It is probable 
that, as foreign mercenaries, they were by no means favor- 
ably regarded by the people. The very fidelity for which, 
as we have seen, they were so justly esteemed by the im- 
perial family, even in the time of Anna, made their opposi- 
tion on the present occasion the more probable. Tiie object 
of Mourtzouphlos was now to secure the person of Alexis, 
either by inducing him to leave the palace or by withdraw- 
ing the Warings themselves. The latter course was found to 
be the easier. The Warings were therefore deceived, and led 
to believe that in leaving the palace they were to fight for 
Alexis. The guards being thus withdrawn, Mourtzouphlos 
undertook to secure Alexis. As Protovestiarios, he had the 
right of entrance to the palace. This he made use of, entered, 
and, according to the narrative of Nicetas, told the young 
emperor that there was a mob coming to the palace and 
ready to tear him in pieces on account of his proposal to in- 
troduce the Crusaders into the city. Alexis fell into the 
trap. His only thought was to save himself, and instead of 
remaining in his palace and awaiting the return of the War- 
ings, he wrapped himself up so as not to be recognized, and 
followed Mourtzouphlos out of the palace walls. When he 
reached the tent of the leader he was immediately put in 
irons and sent to prison. Mourtzouphlos seized the imperial 
insignia, assumed the vermilion' buskins, and was saluted as 
emperor. 

Kanabos was abandoned, and the elect of the citizens was 
Monrtzon- crowued With the usual formalities in Hagia So- 
crowned, phia. Isaac, already very weak, died on hearing 
the news of his son's arrest. Alexis did not survive him 
Death of bcyoud a few days. He was imprisoned, and on 
ATexis"" ° the 1st of February he also died. Whether his 
death was a natural one, as his successor affirmed, or whether. 



' Vermilion and not purple was the imperial color in the New Rome. 
The oecumenical patriarch still signs with vermilion ink, maintaining 
in this as in several other matters the traditions of the empire. The 
Western writers generally speak of vermilion, though sometimes also of 
scarlet tents, etc., as if no distinction were made between the two colors. 

22 
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as Nicetas and Yillehardouin declare, he was strangled, it is 
impossible and immaterial to say. 

The new emperor, Mourtzouphlos, had an impossible task 
Preparations *» perform, but he set himself to work in a vigor- 
for defence, ^^g manner to organize the defence. The treas- 
ury was empty. Everything was in confusion. The army 
was disorganized. Such navy as had existed had already 
been destroyed. A large portion of the city was in ruins 
from the fires. He at once ordered a heavy contribution 
from the wealthy classes, and insisted upon the money being 
paid. He immediately set energetically to work to improve 
the defences. Men worked day and night in heightening 
the walls on the harbor side, and in fortifying the gates on 
the landward side. The emperor encouraged citizens and 
soldiers by his presence, now at the works, now in leading 
the attacks that he organized upon the foraging parties of 
the enemy. His conduct confirmed him in the confidence of 
the people. He was hampered, however, by the old aristo- 
cratic spirit of the wealthy nobles. To them he was objec- 
tionable because in such a time he refused to recognize their 
privileges. He insisted on their help, and subjected them, 
together with the rest of the inhabitants, to the severity of 
discipline of a city in a state of siege. They feared his 
voice, says Nieetas, like death. His energy seems to have 
entirely won the confidence of the imperial guard. They 
probably resented his conduct in withdrawing them from the 
palace while he obtained possession of Alexis; but when 
they subsequently learned that the emperor had proposed to 
bring in the enemy, they consented to join Mourtzouphlos.' 
There were doubtless men among them who had left Eng- 
land rather than endure Norman tyranny, and such men had 
now no wish to treat Normans and Frenchmen as friends. 
Had the Gambetta of this revolution been able to have de- 
layed the attack upon the city, it is possible, and even prob- 

' The author of the " Chronicle of Novgorod " charges Alexis, -when 
the Greeks sent their fire-ships against the Venetians, with having given 
notice to the Franks beforehand. " Chron. Novgorod." p. 96. 
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able, that he would have saved it. The writers on the side 
of the Crusaders and Yenetians speak of the new emperor in 
a manner which shows that they believed they had now a 
much more formidable opponent to deal with. His great ob- 
ject was to save time. The enemy also saw, however, that 
in their interest no time should be given him. 

The deposition of Isaac and Alexis gave Eoniface and 
Effect of revo- "'^^^'^o^*^ ^^^ excusc they wanted. So long as the 
iSvadere ™ " ^'o^* ^'^^^ " ^^^ ^^^ father were reigning within 
the city, the only pretext which the leaders could 
put forward for remaining before it was the merely mercenary 
one that they were waiting to be paid. Now, however, that 
they were deposed, that Isaac was dead, and Alexis, their late 
guest, a prisoner, and now murdered, as they believed, the 
leaders could again pose as the defenders of the right, as the 
avengers of the injured. " Never," says Villehardouin, " was 
so horrible a treason committed by any persons as the depo- 
sition and imprisonment of young Alexis." All agreed, he 
adds, that the murderer had no right to reign, and that all 
who had consented to the deposition were accomplices in the 
murder. The clergy once more used their influence at the 
bidding of Boniface, and preached to the Crusaders that war 
in such a case was lawful and right ; and added that if they 
intended to conquer the land and place it in obedience to the 
pope, they would have the pontiffs indulgence. Crusaders 
and Yenetians alike appear to have been content with this 
assurance. We shall see presently that, while some were ap- 
pealed to on the ground that it was their duty to punish mur- 
derers, a more substantial inducement was held out to all by 
the prospect of a rich harvest of plunder. 

The city was divided. To understand its division it must 
be remembered that the citizens knew little or nothing of the 
plans of the enemy. Boniface appears, on the death of young 
Alexis, to have been regarded in the city as a candidate for 
the imperial throne which his ward had lost. The death of 
the latter would probably increase the resentment of his 
friends; and the nobles, who formed the bulk of his party in 
the city, never worked heartily for Mourtzouphlos. This was, 
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no doubt, the party which, as we shall see later, hailed Boni- 
face as king. Monrtzouphlos had had as yet insufficient time 
to organize his forces, but meantime was acting bravely, was 
superintending and pushing on the repairs, and was harassing 
the enemy. The Crusaders and Yenetians, on their side, were 
equally active. During the days which followed the accession 
of the new emperor, and before the death of Alexis, an inci- 
dent occurred which is worthy of note.' 

Fighting was going on daily. The neighboring country 
was scoured in order to lay in a stock of provisions preparatory 
to the attack and the siege. One of these raids was made 
during the end of January as far as Philies," near the Black 
Sea entrance of the Bosphorus, where Henry, the brother of 
Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, led an expedition and captured 
great quantities of cattle and provisions. Monrtzouphlos, 
hearing of their departure, endeavored to surprise them. A 
sharp skirmish took place, in which he was defeated and 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. The imperial gon- 
falon' was captured, and a banner which represented the 
Virgin, by which the Greeks set great store." 

Profiting by the occasion presented by this defeat, Boniface 
appears to have entered into negotiations with the 

Negotiations . ,, it?,.«i.».,, 

between cmperor in order to save the life of Alexis. All 

phios and hopo of Carrying out the design of Philip of Swabia 

was not lost so long as the life of Alexis was safe. 

1 Gunther says that Mourtzouphlos did his utmost to conceal the death 
of Alexis, and sent messengers continually, in the name of the young 
emperor, asking the leaders of the army to enter the city, but that Dan- 
dolo persuaded them not to go. 

' Possibly Kilios. 

^ Codinus says that the emperors had twelve ensigns which were used 
in public ceremonials, one or two only of which were employed when the 
emperor took the field. The emblem of the city has always been the 
crescent, probably derived from the horns of a bull (;3o0e), which was the 
symbol of the Turanian race, as that of the lion was of the Arian. Each 
regiment had its own flag or ^dvSov, whence we still speak of a band of 
soldiers. 

" Villchardouin, p. 227-8, and Nicetas, p. 751. 

' " Chron. Novgorod." p. 95 ; " Chron. Grec.-Rom.," Hopf. 
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The message may even have been given in the form in which 
the Eussian monk reports it: « Give us Alexis, and we will 
depart and allow you to remain emperor. We have been 
forced to come here through necessity." The answer was 
that the application was too late. Alexis was dead." It is 
impossible to tell what was the full signification of this mes- 
sage, but, read in the light of the surrounding circumstances, 
it appears to me to point to a distinct divergence between the 
Crusaders and the Yenetians. Boniface and Dandolo found 
themselves forced to work together, but each distrusted the 
other, and was jealous of him. At this moment the great ob- 
ject of the first was to save the life of his pupil ; that of the 
second was to make an arrangement with Mourtzouphlos im- 
possible. A mission had arrived from the Holy Land, with 
which was Abbot Martin, urging the Crusaders to lose no time 
in going to the aid of those who were fighting the Saracens. 
The old spirit of dissatisfaction was once more showing itself. 
Possibly already some news of the intention of the pope, as 
shown by a letter ordering them to leave for the business of 
the crusade, had reached them."" 

The design of placing Alexis on the throne was at an end 
with the death of the young man, and even if Boniface had 
knowledge of the arrangement made between the Venetians 
and the Sultan of Egypt, he had no interest in prolonging the 
stay before Constantinople. The failure of the object of the 
expedition had added largely to the number of the malcon- 
tents, and it may well be that Boniface felt inclined to give 
way to them. If this were so we can well understand the 
jealousy which undoubtedly soon displayed itself towards 
Dandolo. Bnt the latter was now master of the situation. 
The Crusaders were almost as much at the mercy of the 
Venetians as when they were on the Lido. Provisions were 
short. January and February are in Constantinople cold and 
stormy months. The Venetians could urge the necessity of 
waiting for fine weather before they embarked. Their money 

' " Iste obiit ; venito et videte," " Chron. Novgorod." p. 95. See also 
Epist. Baldwin, " Cron. Altinat," p. 193. 
2 Inn. ni. " Epist." vi. January 33. 
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was spent. They were, to some extent, as one writer says, 
" between the hammer and the anvil," and were compelled to 
follow as Dandolo led. The next negotiation was therefore 
one in which there is no evidence that Boniface took any part, 
just as in the one already mentioned there is nothing to show 
that Dandolo had any share. Each leader was playing for his 
own hand. The common bond of union had not yet been 
found. 

A meeting took place between the Emperor Mourtzouphlos 
and Dandolo in order, professedly, to discuss condi- 
captme the tions of pcaco. The meeting was held at the mon- 
mpeior. ^stcry of St. Cosma, which was about half a mile 
without the walls of Blachern.' The doge asked for imme- 
diate payment of fifty centenaria of gold,° and imposed other 
conditions which were exceedingly hard, among which, prob- 
ably, was obedience to the Eomish Church. Dandolo must 
have known that his conditions were certain to be refused. 
While the two leaders were together, a detachment of the 
Crusaders' cavalry made a descent from an adjoining hill with 
the object of capturing the emperor, and would have suc- 
ceeded if he had not fled. Some of his body-guard were, in- 
deed, captured." 

ISTo further attempt at negotiation appears to have been 
made either by the Venetians or the Crusadei's. Boniface had 
Difficulties of failed, and had probably no wish to come to an ar- 
Boniface. rangement when he learned that Alexis was really 
dead. He could no longer carry out the design of Philip to 
unite the two empires. Two courses were open to him : to 
go with the Crusaders to Egypt or to Palestine, or to throw 

1 The monastery of St. Cosma is repeatedly mentioned by the Byzan- 
tine writers. Du Cange, " Cos. Christ." p. 137, discusses with his usual 
deluge of learning where it was situated, and arrives at the conclusion I 
have adopted. The position agrees with that given by Nicetas, who 
says that Dandolo crossed in a galley, while the emperor rode thither. 

'' Nicetas, p. 751. 

' Nicetas (p. 752) is the authority for this statement. It is not im- 
probable, and indeed is likely enough, if Gunther's story is true that the 
emperor had tried to decoy the leaders into the city. 
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in his lot with Dandolo. His oath, the wishes of the better 
portion of his troops, the command of the pope, the call from 
the messengers who had come from the Holy Land, urged 
him in one direction. But to leave Constantinople was to ad- 
mit himself beaten, and to be submitted to the reproaches 
of the Crusaders for the failure of the expedition up to the 
present. The chances of success against the infidels were now 
far less than they had been. Even supposing that Boniface 
knew nothing of the treaty between Venice and the Sultan of 
Egypt, the difficulties before a crusading host were largely in- 
creased. The expedition organized with so much care by In- 
nocent had been divided, and all who had taken part in it had 
up to the present time been unfortunate. The messengers 
with whom Abbot Martin had arrived told how the Flanders 
fleet, which had wintered in Marseilles, and which had more 
Crusaders on board than those who were Ijefore Constanti- 
nople, had failed in Syria. Great numbers had been stricken 
down with country fever and had died. The rest had returned 
home. They related also how those who had gone to Prince 
Bohemund, in Antioch, who was fighting for the Armenians 
against the Turks, had been slaughtered or captured to a 
man. 

The Venetians, moreover, were not yet paid, and would 
never consent to transport the army. It would be necessary, 
if Boniface wished to lead his army against the infidels, either 
to pay the Venetians or to fight them. To do the one was 
impossible. To do the other was inexpedient. If the Cru- 
saders defeated Dandolo, his army would be at the mercy of 
the Greeks. If Dandolo should succeed, he was equally 
ruined. The Crusaders, at least, were between the hammer 
and the anvil. 

The second course, on the other hand, to throw in his lot 
with Dandolo, offered innumerable advantages. The 
o/acHngwith richcst city in tlie world was before them. Its in- 
Dandoio. i,abitants were divided. Its defences had already 
been proved to be vulnerable. Its soldiers had shown them- 
selves less valiant than his own host. The Crusaders and 
Venetians alike would fight heartily in order to have the loot- 
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ing of such nndreamed-of wealth as they had already seen. The 
disaffected in the army, who were uninfluenced by the bait of 
plunder, could be brought over under the plea that the dearest 
object of Innocent, after the defeat of the miscreants, was the 
union of the two churches, and that in attacking the Greeks 
they were punishing them generally for their schism, and 
specially for their share in the deposition of their lawful ruler. 
The temptation of plunder, added to the excuse that they 
were in the path of duty and of obedience, would overcome 
the most scrupulous. And then, the greatest inducement of 
all to Boniface presented itself. If the city were captured a 
new emperor would have to be chosen. Who so certain of 
success as he? He was the chosen leader of the crusading 
army. Baldwin of Flanders and the other princes of the 
army had never pretended to dispute his supremacy. He had 
hitherto carried everything before him. The malcontents at 
Venice, at Zara, at Corfu, and before the city had been power- 
less. He had but to triumph once more, and he would be em- 
peror of the New Eome. He had done his best, as even 
Philip must admit, for young Alexis. The Swabian king 
could not blame him if, after all his loyal efforts, he should 
now fight for himself. The prospect was too dazzling to admit 
of indecision. He threw in his lot heartily with Dandolo, and 
declared for the siege. 

In conformity with the practice followed throughout the 
An attack iB expedition it became necessary to assemble a par- 
decidedou. ijament to decide on the next step. This met prob- 
ably in the early daj'S of March. We have no information as 
to what went on in reference to the proposal to attack the 
city. What is certain is that the parliament agreed to it. We 
know also that the meeting was long and stormy. " On y 
parla assez, en avant et en arriere," says the marshal. The 
result arrived at confirms the natural presumption that there 
were two, and probably even three, parties. The interest of 
the Crusaders was opposed to that of the Venetians. But the 
Crusaders were still, as they had always been, divided. The 
malcontents who had been opposed to the expedition to Con- 
stantinople distrusted and were disgusted with Boniface, and, 
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though they were not able to have their own way, were suffi- 
ciently powerful at least to thwart his plans. It was decided 
. that if the city were taken six Venetians and six 

division of Crusaders should be elected to form a committee to 
were capt- choose an empcror.' A proviso was, however, add- 
ed, that all the twelve delegates should solemnly 
swear on holy relics that they would elect the candidate whom 
they believed to be the best in the interest of the world. The 
other provisions show that the parties were pretty equally 
balanced. It was agreed that if a Frank' should be elected 
emperor the patriarch should be chosen by the Yenetians, and 
vice versa. The emperor was to receive one fourth of all that 
should be captured within the city and throughout the em- 
pire, together with the two imperial palaces of Blachern and 
the Lion's Mouth. The remaining three fourths were to be 
divided equally between the Venetians and the Crusaders. 
The gold and silver, the cloth, the silk, and all the rest of the 
booty captured were to be abandoned to the host, and to be 
collected together for the sake of a fair division. When this 
should have been accomplished a new committee of twenty- 
four, chosen by the Venetians and the Crusaders, was to be 
named to divide the empire into fiefs, and to define the feudal 
service which the holders should render to the new emperor. It 
was further resolved that no one should lay hands on priest or 
monk nor plunder the churches or monasteries. The division 
of the spoils of the empire, including the carving out of the 
fiefs, was to be finished withiu a year, and therefore to be com- 
pleted before the end of March, 1205. After the capture of 
the city all were to be free to leave it who wished to do so up 
to that date. After it, however, all who remained were to be 
bound to accept the suzerainty of the emperor." 



' Robert de Clari says twenty were chosen, ten from each (clxviii.). 

2 The term " Franchois " is used by all the contemporary writers to 
designate Frenchmen, Flemings, Germans, and Burgundians. The term 
" Frank," which is still used in the Balkan peninsula in much the same 
sense, is, therefore, a convenient one. 

= The agreement is given in Tafel and Thomas, pp. 444 and 453 ; Ville- 
hardouin, pp. 334-5 ; Rhamnusius, iii. ; Innocent, " Gesta," p. 90. 
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The bear's skin having thus been divided, it only remained 
to capture the bear. 

The Crusaders and Venetians had been pressing on their 
•works for the attack upon the city with all their might. Re- 
wards were offered to those whose scaling-ladders and covered 
gangways, to be thrown out from the ships' cross-trees to the 
walls, were first ready. The machines were prepared for hurl- 
ing stones. Battering-rams, ballist^, mangonels, and all the 
engines known to the military science of the time for attack- 
ing a walled city were got ready. There was no longer any 
question of leaving for the Holy Land. The lust of gain had 
fallen upon the whole of the army, and while they were mak- 
ing preparations for the attack they were already planning out 
the best course for a division of the spoil. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ASSAULT, CAPTURE, AND PLUNDER OF THE CITT. 

The preparations which the leaders had been pushing on 
PreparatioDs during Several weeks were completed by the 8th of 
for the attack, ^pj-ii^ and that day was chosen for an assault upon 
the city. A noteworthy change of plan had been made from 
that which had been acted upon nine months before. Instead 
of attacking simultaneously a portion of the harbor walls and 
a portion of the landward walls, Venetians and Crusaders alike 
directed their efforts against the defences on the side of the 
harbor. The horses were embarked once more in the huissiers. 
The line of battle was drawn up ; the huissiers and galleys in 
front, the transports a little behind, and alternating between 
the huissiers and the galleys. The whole length of the line of 
battle was upwards of half a league,' and stretched from the 
Blachern to beyond the Petrion.^ The emperor's vermilion 
tent had been pitched on the hill just beyond the district of 
the Petrion, where he could see the ships when they came 
immediately under the walls. Before him was the district 

' Robert de Clari says it was a league long (Ixx.) — a statement which 
cannot be true. 

2 The Petrion, which is repeatedly mentioned by contemporary writers, 
was a district built on the slope of a hill running parallel to the Golden 
Horn for about one third of the length of the harbor walls eastward 
from Blachern. It had apparently been a neglected spot during the early 
centuries of the history of Constantinople, but had lately come to be the 
residence of numerous hermits, and the site of several monasteries and 
convents. A great part is now occupied by the Jewish colony of Galata. 
— Du Cange, " Cons. Ch." Dr. Mordtmann, of Constantinople, has carefully 
examined the question, and has published the result of his inquiry in 
Constantinople. Nicetas says that the ships reached from Blachern to 
the monastery of Everyetis. This monastery was near and below the 
present mosque of Sultan Selim. 
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which had been devastated by the fire. On the morning of 
An assault is ^^^ ^^h the ships, drawn up in the order 1 have de- 
made, scribed, passed over from the north to the south 
side of the harbor. The Crusaders landed in many places, 
and attacked from a narrow strip of the land between the 
walls and the water. Then the assault began in terrible ear- 
nest along the whole line. Amid the din of the imperial 
trumpets and drums the attackers endeavored to undermine 
the walls, while others kept up a continual rain of arrows, 
bolts, and stones. The ships had been covered with planks and 
skins so as to defend them from the stones and from the fa- 
mous Greek fire, and, thus protected, pushed boldly up to the 
walls. The transports soon advanced to the front, and were 
able to get so near the walls that the attacking parties on the 
gangways or platforms, fiung out once more from the ships' 
tops, were able to cross lances with the defenders of the walls 
and towers.' The attack took place at upwards of a hundred 
points until noon, or, according to Nicetas, until evening. 
Both parties fought well. The invaders were repulsed. Those 
who had landed were driven back, and amid the shower of 
stones were unable to remain on shore. The invaders 
lost more than the defenders. The heightening of 
the walls had made their capture more difficult than at the 
previous attack. Before night a portion of the vessels had 
retired out of range of the mangonels, while another portion 
remained at anchor and continued to keep up a continual 
fire against those on the walls. The first day's attack had 
failed. 

The leaders of both Crusaders and Yenetians withdrew 
Eetieatto their forces to the Galata side. The assault had 
Gaiata. failed, and it became necessary at once to determine 

upon their next step. The same evening a parliament was 
hastily called together. Once more, in the presence of defeat, 
the old difEerences showed themselves. Some advised that the 

' The author of the " Devastatio " and Robert de Clari speak enthusi- 
astically of the ingenuity of the Venetians, as shown in the construction 
of these platforms or scalas, and of the other machinery for attack. 
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next attack should be made on the walls on the Marmora side, 
•which were not so strong as those facing the Golden Horn. 
The Yenetians, however, immediately took an exception, 
which every one who knew Constantinople would at once rec- 
ognize as unanswerable. On that side the current is always 
much too strong to allow vessels to be anchored with any 
amount of steadiness, or even safety. Villehardouin's irrita- 
tion at the suggestion shows how bitter the opposition still 
continued. There were some present, he says, who would have 
been very well content that the current or a wind — no matter 
what — should have dispersed the vessels, provided that they 
themselves could have left the country and have gone on their 
way. 
It was at length decided that the two following days, the 
10th and 11th, should be devoted to repairing their 

A second as-, ,, iiii,,i. 

eauit decided damages, and that a second assault should be deliv- 
ered on the 12th. The previous day was a Sunday, 
and Boniface and Dandolo made use of it to appease the dis- 
content in the rank and file of the army. Once more, as at 
Corfu and before the first attack upon the city, the bishops 
and abbots were set to work to preach against the Greeks. 
They urged that the war was just, because Mourtzouphlos was 
a traitor and a murderer, a man more disloyal than Judas; 
that the Greeks had been disobedient to Home, and had per- 
versely been guilty of schism in refusing to recognize the 
supremacy of the Pope, and that Innocent himself desired the 
union of the two churches. They saw in the defeat the ven- 
geance of God on account of the sins of the Crusaders. The 
loose women were ordered out of the camp, and for better 
security were shipped and sent far away. Confession and 
communion were enjoined, and, in short, all that the clergy 
could do was done to prove that the cause was just, to quiet 
the discontented, and to occupy them until the attack next 
day.' 

The warriors had in the meantime been industriously repair- 
ing their ships and their machines of war. A slight, but not 

1 Robert de Clari, Ixxii. 
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unimportant, change of tactics had been suggested by the 
assault on the 9th. Each transport had been assigned to a 
separate tower. The number of men who could fight from 
the gangways or platforms thrown out from the tops had been 
found insufficient to hold their own against the defenders. 
The modified plan was, therefore, to lash together, opposite 
each tower to be attacked, two ships, containing gangways to 
be thrown out from their tops, and thus concentrate a greater 
force against each tower. Probably, also, the line of attack 
was considerably shorter than at the first assault. 

On Monday morning, the 12th, the assault was renewed. 
The second The tent of the emperor had been pitched near the 
assault. monastery of Pantepoptis,' one of many which were 

in the district of the Petrion, extending along the Golden 
Horn from the palace of Blachern, about one fourth of its 
length. From this position he could see all the movements 
of the fleet. The walls were covered with men who were 
ready again to fight under the eye of their emperor. The 
assault commenced at dawn, and continued with the utmost 
fierceness. Every available Crusader and Yenetian took part 
in it. Each little group of ships had its own special portion 
of the walls, with its towers, to attack. The besiegers during 
the first portion of the day made little progress, but a strong 
north wind sprang up, which enabled the vessels to get nearer 
the land than they had previously been. Two of the trans- 
ports, the Pilgrim and the Parvis, lashed together, succeed- 
ed in throwing one of their gangways across to a tower in 
the Petrion, and opposite the position occupied by the em- 
peror.'' A Venetian, and a French knight, Andre d'Urboise, 
immediately rushed across and obtained a foothold. They 
were at once followed by others, who fought so well that the 
defenders of the tower were either killed or fled. The ex- 
ample gave new courage to the invaders. The knights who 

■ The remarkable church of this monastery still exists as a mosque, 
and is known as " Eski imaret Mahallasse." It still bears witness to its 
having been arranged for both monks and nuns. It is on the Fourth 
Hill, just above the Plianar. ^ Nicetas, p. 753. 
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were in the huissiers, as soon as they saw what had been done, 
leaped on shore, placed their ladders against the wall, and 
shortly captured four towers. Those on board the fleet con- 
centrated their efforts on the gates, broke in three of them, 
and entered the city, while others landed their horses from the 
huissiers. As soon as a company of knights was formed, they 
entered the city through one of these gates, and cliarged for 
the emperor's camp. Mourtzouphlos had drawn up his troops 
before his tents, but they were unused to contend with men 
in heavy armor, and after a fairly obstinate resistance the im- 
perial troops fled. The emperor, says Nicetas — who is certainly 
not inclined to unduly praise the emperor, who had deprived 
him of his post of Orand Logothete — did his best to rally 
his troops, but all in vain, and he had to retreat towards the 
palace of the Lion's Mouth. The number of the wounded 
and dead was " sans fin et sans mesure." An indiscriminate 
slaughter commenced. The invaders spared neither age nor 
The third ^^^- ^^ Order to render themselves safe they set fire 
^®- to the city lying to the east of them, and burned every- 

thing between the monastery of Everyetis and the quarter 
known as Droungarios.' So extensive was the fire, which 
burned all night and until the next evening, that, according 
to the marshal, more houses were destroyed than there were 
in the three largest cities of France. The tents of the em- 
peror and the imperial palace of Blachern were pillaged, the 
conquerors making their headquarters on the same site at 
Fantepoptis. It was evening, and already late, when the 
Crusaders had entered the city, and it was impossible for them 
to continue their work of destruction through the night. 
They therefore encamped near the walls and towers which 
they had captured. Baldwin of Flanders spent the night in 
the vermilion tent of the emperor, his brother Henry in front 
of the palace of Blachern, Boniface, the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, on the other side of the imperial tents in the heart of 
the city. 

' It was the quarter about the gate in the harbor walls, now known as 
Zindan Capou, near the dried-fruit market. 
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The city was already taken. The inhabitants were at length 
Thecitycapt- awakened out of the dream of security into which 
nred. Seventeen unsuccessful attempts to capture the New 

Home had lulled them. Every charm, pagan and Christian, 
had been without avail. The easy sloth into which the pos- 
session of innumerable relics, and the consciousness of being 
under the protection of an army of saints and martyrs, had 
plunged a large part of the inhabitants, had been rudely dis- 
pelled. The Panhagia of the Elachern, with its relic of the 
Yirgin's robe, the host of heads, arms, bodies, and vestments 
of saints and of portions of the holy Cross, had been of no 
more use than the palladium which lay buried then, as now, 
under the great column which Constantine had built. The 
rough energy of the Westerns had disregarded the talismans 
of the Greek Church as completely as those of paganism. In 
vain had the believers in these charms destroyed during the 
siege the statues which were believed to be of ill-omen or un- 
lucky. The invaders had a superstition as deep as their own, 
but with the difference that they could not believe that a peo- 
ple in schism could have the protection of the hierarchy of 
heaven, or be regarded as the rightful possessors of so many 
relics. During the night following its capture the Golden 
Gate, which was at the Marmora side of the landward walls, 
had been opened, and already an affrighted crowd was press- 
ing forward to make its escape from the captured city. Oth- 
ers were doing their best to bury their treasures. The emper- 
Fiightotthe or himself, either seized with panic or finding that 
emperor. j^]^ y^^^ j^gj. — ^^ indeed, everything was lost so soon 
as the army had succeeded in obtaining a foothold within the 
walls — fled from the city. He, too, escaped by the Golden 
Gate, taking with him Euphrosyne, the widow of Alexis. The 
brave Theodore Lascaris determined, however, to make one 
more attempt. His appeal to the people was useless. Those 
who were not panic-stricken appear to have been indifferent. 
Some, at least, were apparently still dreaming of a mere change 
of rulers, like those of which the majority of them had seen 
several. Theodore turned his attention to the Waring guard, 
but before any attempt at reorganization could be made the 
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enemy was in sight, and Tlieodore himself had to %. The 
Crusaders had expected, according to the marshal, another 
day's fighting, and knew nothing of the fliglit of Mourtzou- 
phlos. To their surprise they encountered no resistance. The 
day was occupied in taking possession of their conquest. The 
Byzantine troops, including also the Warings,laid down their 
arms on receiving assurances of personal safety. The Italians 
who had been expelled took advantage of the entry of their 
friends, and appear to have retaliated upon the population for 
their expulsion. Two thousand of the inhabitants, says Gun- 
ther,' were killed, and mostly by these returned Italians. As 
the victorious Crusaders passed tlirough the streets, women, 
old men, and children, who had been unable to flee, met them, 
and, placing one finger over another so as to make the sign of 
Moniferrat *^® ^™^®' ^i^i'^d the Marquis of Montferrat as 
M^edas king,' while a hastily gathered procession, with the 
Cross and the sacred emblems of Christ, greeted 
him in triumph. The people had known him as the guar- 
dian of Alexis. Besides those who yet believed tliat all the 
change which would be made would be that of the sovereign, 
there were some among the number who had been the parti- 
sans of young Alexis, and who believed that they were there- 
fore entitled to share in the favor, or, at least, in the clemency, 
of Boniface. It was, therefore, natural that he should be 
hailed as king. 

The marquis had led his division along the shore of the 
Horn round to the palace of Bucoleon. The occupants sur- 
rendered it. The ladies of the court, including one who had 
been the sister of the King of France, and another the sister 
of the King of Hungary, had fled to the fortress of this pal- 
ace on the capture of the city. Wliile Boniface took posses- 
sion of the Bucoleon, Henry, brother of Baldwin, occupied 
the Blachern. 

Then began the plunder of the city. The imperial treasury 
Plunder of ^^^ ^''^ arscnal were placed under guard ; but with 
the city. these exceptions the right to plunder was given in- 

' C. xviii. ' Guntber, c. xviii. 

23 
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discriminately to the troops and sailors. Never in Europe was 
a work of pillage more systematically and shamelessly carried 
out. Never by the army of a Christian state was there a more 
barbarous sack of a city than that perpetrated by these sol- 
diers of Ciirist, sworn to chastity, pledged before God not to 
shed Christian blood, and bearing upon them the emblem of 
the Prince of Peace. Reciting the crimes committed by the 
Crusaders, Nicetas says, with indignation : ' " You have taken 
up the Cross, and have sworn on it and on the holy Gospels 
to us that you would pass over the territory of Christians 
without shedding blood and without turning to the right hand 
or to the left. You told us that you had taken up arms against 
the Saracens only, and that you would steep them in their 
blood alone. You promised to keep yourselves chaste while 
you bore the Cross, as became soldiers enrolled under the 
banner of Christ. Instead of defending his tomb, you have 
outraged the faithful who are members of him. You have 
used Christians worse than the Arabs used the Latins, for they 
at least respected women." An immense mass of treasure was 
found in each of the imperial palaces and in those of the no- 
bles. Each baron took possession of the castle or palace which 
was allotted to him, and put a guard upon the treasure which 
he found there. " Never since the world was created," says 
the marshal, " was there so much booty gained in one city. 
Each man took the house which pleased him, and there were 
enough for all. Those who were poor found themselves sud- 
denly rich. There was captured an immense supply of gold 
and silver, of plate and of precious stones, of satins and of silk, 
of furs, and of every kind of wealth ever found upon earth." 

The sack of the richest city in Christendom, which had been 
the bribe offered to the Crusaders to violate their oaths, was 
made in the spirit of men who, having once broken through 
the trammels of their vows, are reckless to what lengths they 
go. Their abstinence and their chastity once abandoned, they 
plunged at once into orgies of every kind. 

The Greek eye-witness gives the complement of the picture 

' Nicetas, p. 759. 
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of Villehardouin. The lust of the army spared neither maid- 
en nor the virgin dedicated to God. Violence and debauch- 
ery were everywhere present ; cries and lamentations and the 
groans of the victims were heard throughout the city ; for ev- 
erywhere pillage was unrestrained and lust unbridled. The 
city was in wild confusion. Nobles, old men, women, and 
children ran to and fro trying to save their wealth, their hon- 
or, and their lives. Knights, foot-soldiers, and Venetian sail- 
ors jostled each other in a mad scramble for plunder. Threats 
of ill-treatment, promises of safety if wealth were disgorged, 
mingled with the cries of many sufferers. These pious brig- 
ands, as Gunther aptly calls them, acted as if they had received 
a license to commit every crime. Sword in hand, houses and 
churches were pillaged. Every insult was offered to the relig- 
ion of the conquered citizens. Ciiurches and monasteries were 
the richest storehouses, and were therefore the first buildings 
to be rifled. Monks and priests were selected for insult. 
The priests' robes were placed by the Crusaders on their 
horses. The icons were ruthlessly torn down from the screens 
or were broken. The sacred buildings were ransacked for rel- 
ics or their beautiful caskets. The chalices were stripped of 
their precious stones and converted into drinking-cnps. The 
sacred plate was heaped with ordinary plunder. The altar- 
cloths and the screens of cloth-of-gold, richly embroidered and 
bejewelled, were torn down, and either divided among the 
troops or destroyed for the sake of the gold and silver which 
were woven into them. The altars of Hagia Sophia, which 
had been the admiration of all men, were broken for the sake 
of the material of which they were made. Horses and mules 
were taken into the church in order to carry off the loads of 
sacred vessels and the gold and silver plates of the throne, the 
pulpits, and the doors, and the beautiful ornaments of the 
church. The soldiers made the chief church of Cliristendom 
the scene of their profanity. A prostitute was seated in the 
patriarchal chair, who danced, and sang a ribald song for the 
amusement of the soldiers. Nicetas, in speaking of the dese- 
cration of the Great Church, writes with the utmost indigna- 
tion of the barbarians who were incapable of appreciating and 
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therefore respecting its beauty. To him it was an " earthly 
heaven, a throne of divine magnificence, an image of the fir- 
mament created by the Almighty." 

The plunder of the same church in 1453 by Mahomet the Sec- 
ond compares favorably with that made by the Crusaders of 1204. 

The sack of the city went on during the three days after 
the capture.' An order was issued, probably on the third day, 
by the leaders of the army, for the protection of women. 
Three bishops had pronounced excommunication against all 
who should pillage church or convent." It was many days, 
however, before the army could be reduced to its ordinary 
condition of discipline. A proclamation was made through- 
out the array that all the booty should be collected, in order 
to be divided fairly among the captors. Three churches were 
selected as depots, and trusty guards of Crusaders and Vene- 
tians were stationed to watch what was thus brought in. 
Much, however, was kept back, and much stolen. Stern meas- 
ures had to be resorted to before order was restored. Many 
Crusaders were hanged. Tlie Count of St. Paul hung one of 
his own knights with his shield round his neck because he had 
not given up the booty he had captured. A contemporary 
writer, the continuator of the history of William of Tyre, for- 
cibly contrasts the conduct of the Crusaders before and after 
the capture. When the Latins would take Constantinople 

' " Tres dies gladiis ssevibant." — Clari, Ixxx. 

" " Sed ca3ca cupiditas, qua facile persuadet, ita manus eorum victrices 
victas tenuit, ut non solum ecclesias violarent, immo etiam vascula, in qui- 
bus sanctorum reliquiae quiescebant, impudenter effrangerent, aurum inde 
et argentum et gemmas turpiter evellentes ; ipsas vero reliquias pro nihilo 
reputabant. Quo audito, seniores exercitus doluerunt valde, timentes ne 
talis victoria eis in exitium verteretur ; liabito igitur consilio, legatus, qui 
vicem apostolici gerebat, cum archiepiscopis et episcopis, sub districti 
anathematis interminatione precepit, ne quis sibi retineret reliquias, sed 
omnes in manu bonse memoriae Guarneri, tunc Trecensis episcopi, libera 
resignarent. Inter quas inventum est caput gloriosi martyris, nudum qui- 
dem, nisi quod circulus argenteus ipsi capiti circumductus erat, et supra, 
in modum crucis extensus, totum coraprehendebat, in quo erat scriptum 
antiquis Uteris grsecis, quae adhuc ibi apparent : AriOS MAMAS, quod in- 
terpretatur Sanctus Mamas." — Can. Lingonensis, " Exuv. Sac." i. 29. 
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they held the shield of God hefore them. It was only when 
they had entered that they threw it away, and covered them- 
selves with the shield of the devil.' 

I have already mentioned that the Italians resident in Con- 
The experi- stautinople who had returned to the city with their 
eu^ce=otNice. country men were conspicuous in their hostility to 
the Greeks. Amid this resentment there were ex- 
amples, however, tliat former friendships were not forgotten. 
The escape of Nicetas himself is an illustration in point. He 
had held the position of Grand Logothete,^ but he liad been 
deposed by Mourtzouphlos. When the Latins entered the city 
he had retired to a small house near Hagia Sophia, which was 
60 situated as to be likely to escape observation. His laro-e 
house, and probably his official residence, which he is careful 
to tell us was adorned with an abundant store of ornaments, 
had been burned down in the second fire. Many of his friends 
found refuge with him, apparently regarding his dwelling as 
specially adapted for concealment. Nothing, however, could 
escape the observation of the horde which was now ransack- 
ing every corner. When the Italians had been banished from 
the city JSTicetas had sheltered a Venetian merchant, with his 
wife and family. This man now clothed himself like a sol- 
dier, and, pretending that he was one of the invaders, prevent- 
ed his countrymen or any other Latins from entering the house. 
For some time he was successful, but at lengtli a crowd, prin- 
cipally of French soldiers, pushed past and flocked witliin. 
From that time protection became impossible. The Venetian 
advised Kicetas to leave, in order to prevent himself from be- 
ing imprisoned and to save the honor of his daughters. Nicetas 
and his friends accepted the advice. Having clothed them- 
selves in skins or the poorest garments, they were conducted 
through the city by their faithful friend as if they were his 
prisoners. The girls and young ladies of the party were placed 
in their midst, their faces having been intentionally smeared 

J " L'Estoire de Eracles," p. 375, " Recueil." 

^ This office still exists. The principal duty of the person who holds 
it is to recite the Creed in great religious services when the patriarch 
officiates. 
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in order to give them the appearance of being of the poorest 
class. As they reached the Golden Gate the daughter of a 
magistrate, who was one of the party, was suddenly seized 
and carried off by a Crusader. Her father, who was weak 
and old, and wearied with the long walk, fell, and was unable 
to do anything but cry for assistance. Mcetas followed and 
called the attention of certain soldiers who were passing, and 
after a long and piteous appeal, after reminding them of the 
proclamation which had been made against the violation of 
women, he ultimately succeeded in saving the maiden. The 
entreaties would have been in vain if the leader of the party 
had not at length threatened to hang the offender. A few 
minutes later the fugitives had passed out of the city, and fell 
on their knees to thank God for his protection in having per- 
mitted them to escape with their lives. Then they set out on 
their weary way to Silivria. The road was covered with fel- 
low-sufferers. Before them was the patriarch himself, " with- 
out bag or money, or stick or shoes, with but one coat," says 
Nicetas, "like a true apostle, or rather like a true follower of 
Jesus Christ, in that he was seated on an ass, with the differ- 
ence that instead of entering the new Sion in triumph he was 
leaving it." 

A large part of the booty had been collected in the three 
Division of churches designated for that purpose. The mar- 
the spoil. gjjj^j himself tells us that much was stolen which 
never came into the general mass. The stores which had 
been collected were, however, divided in accordance with the 
compact which had been made before the capture. The Ve- 
netians and the Crusaders each took half. Out of the moi- 
ety belonging to the army there was paid the fifty thousand 
silver marks due to the Venetians. Two foot-sergeants re- 
ceived as much as one horse-sergeant, and two of the latter 
sergeants received as much as a knight. Exclusive of what 
was stolen and of what was paid to the Venetians, there were 
distributed among the army 400,000 marks, or £800,000, and 
10,000 suits of armor.' 

1 Du Cange's version says chevaucheures, or beasts of burden. I adopt 
that of M. Wailly. 
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The total amount distributed among the Crusaders and Ye- 
netians shows that tlie wealth of Constantinople had not 
been exaggerated. £800,000 was given to the Crusaders, a 
like sum to the Venetians, with the £100,000 due to them. 
These sums had been collected in hard cash from a city where 
the inhabitants were hostile, and where they had in their wells 
and cisterns an easy means of hiding their treasures of gold, 
silver, and precious stones— a means traditionally well known 
in the East — and in a city half of which had been recently 
burned in three great fires. As we have seen, abundance of 
booty was taken possession of by the troops which never went 
into the general mass. Sismondi 'estimates that the wealth 
in specie and movable property before the capture was not 
less than twenty-four million pounds sterling. 

The distribution was made during the latter end of April. 
Many works of art in bronze were sent to the melting-pot to 
be coined. Many statues were broken up in order to obtain 
the metals with which they were adorned. The conquerors 
knew nothing and cared nothing for the art which had added 
value to the metal. The weiglit of the bronze was to them 
^ ^ ^. the only question of interest. The works of art 

Destrnction i . , 1 

of works of which they destroyed were sacrificed not to any 
sentiment like that of the Moslem against images 
which they believed to be idols or talismans. No such ex- 
cuse can be made for the Christians of the West. Their mo- 
tive for destroying so much that was valuable was neither 
fanaticism nor religion. It was the simple greed for gain. 
No sentiment restrained their cupidity. The great statue of 
the Virgin which ornamented the Taurus was sent as unhesi- 
tatingly to the furnace as the figure of Hercules. No object 
was sufiiciently sacred, none suQiciently beautiful, to be worth 
saving if it could be converted into cash. Amidst so much 
that was destroyed it is impossible that there were not a con- 
siderable number of works of art of the best periods. The 
one list which has been left us by the Greek Logothete pro- 
fesses to give account of only the larger statues which were 

' n. p. 405. 
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sent to the melting-pot. But it is worth while to note what 
were these principal objects so destroyed. 

Before doing so, however, let me again point out that 
Constantinople had long been the great storehouse of works 
of art and of Christian relics, the latter of which were usually 
encased with all the skill that wealth could buy or art fur- 
nish. It had the great advantage over the Elder Home that 
it had never been plundered by hordes of barbarians. Its 
streets and public places liad been adorned for centuries with 
statues in bronze or marble. In reading the works of the 
historians of the Lower Empire the reader cannot fail to be 
struck alike with the abundance of works of art and with the 
appreciation in which they were held by the writers. First 

among the buildings as among the works of art, in 
Hagia Sophia the estimation of every citizen, was Hagia Sophia, 
buildings and It was emphatically the Great Church. Tried by 

any test, it is one of the most beautiful of human 
creations. Nothing iu Western Europe even now gives a 
spectator, who is able with an educated ej-e to restore it to 
something like its former condition, so deep an impression of 
unity, harmony, richness, and beauty in decoration as does the 
interior of the masterpiece of Justinian. All that wealth 
could supply and art produce had been lavished upon its in- 
terior — at that time, and for long afterwards, the only portion 
of a church which the Christian architect thought deserving 
of study. " Internally, at least," says a great authority on 
architecture, "the verdict seems inevitable that Santa Sophia 
is the most perfect and most beautifnl church which has yet 
been erected by any Christian people. When its furniture 
was complete the verdict would have been still more strongly 
in its favor.'" We have seen that to ISTicetas, who knew and 

'Fergusson's "Hist, of Arcli." vol. ii. p. 321. I may add that at Mount 
Athos, -where Byzantine architecture fled after the fall of the capital, and 
where it became crystallized, I have seen how completely the remark is 
borne out that the furniture must have greatly improved the appear- 
ance of a Byzantine church. In the churches of some of the monaster- 
ies — that, for example, at Vatopedi — a visitor may see what Byzantine 
architecture was at its best, and may reconstruct the decoration of such 
beautiful churches as the Karkrie jamisi at Constantinople. 
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loved it in its best days, it wns a model of celestial beauty, a 
glimpse of heaven itself. To the more sober English observ- 
er, " its mosaic of marble slabs of various patterns and beau- 
tiful colors, the domes, roofs, and curved surfaces, with gold- 
grounded mosaic relieved by figures or architectural devices " 
are " wonderfully grand and pleasing." ' All that St. Mark's 
is to Yenice, Hagia Sophia was to Constantinople. But St. 
Mark's, though enriched with some of the spoils of its great 
originjil, is, as to its interior at least, a feeble copy. Hagia 
Sophia justified its founder in declaring, " I have surpassed 
thee, O Solomon," and during seven centuries after Justinian 
his successors had each attempted to add to its wealth and its 
decoration. Yet this, incomparably the most beautiful church 
in Christendom, at the opening of the thirteenth century was 
stripped and plundered of every ornament which could be 
carried awaj'. It appeared to the indignant Greeks that the 
very stones would be torn from the walls by these intruders, 
to whom nothing was sacred." 

Around the Great Ciiureh were other objects which could 
be readily converted into bronze, and the destruction of which 
was irreparable. The immense hippodrome was crowded 
with statues. Egypt had furnished an obelisk for the centre. 
Delphi had given its commemoratory bronze of the victory of 
Plataea. Later works of pagan sculptors were there in abun- 
dance, while Ciiristian artists had continued the traditions of 
their ancestors in a style by no means so debased as Western 
writers have, until recently, believed it to be. The cult- 
ured inhabitants of Constantinople appreciated these works of 
art, and took care of them. In giving a list of the more im- 
portant of the objects which went to the melting-pot, Nicetas 
again and again urges that these works were destroyed by 
barbarians who were ignorant of their value. Incapable of 



1 Fergusson's "Hist, of Arch." vol. ii. p. 321. 

' A most interesting account of tlie plunder of Hagia Sophia is given 
in the " Chronicle of Novgorod." See " Chroniques Greco-Romanes," par 
Charles Hopf The author evidently knew the church well. Another 
interesting account is given in "Pcregrinus," by Antony, Bishop of 
Novgorod; "Exuv. Sac." ii. p. 318. 
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appreciating either their liistorical interest or the value with 
which the labor of the artist had endowed them, the Cru- 
saders knew only the value of the metals of which they were 
composed.' 

The emperors had been buried within the precincts of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, the site of which was afterwards 
chosen by Mahomet the Second for the erection of the mosque 
now called by his name. Their tombs, beginning with that 
of Justinian, were ransacked in the search for treasure. It 
was not until the palaces of the nobles, the churches, and the 
tombs had been plundered that the pious brigands turned 
their attention to the statues. A colossal figure of Juno, 
which had been brought from Samos, and which stood in the 
forum of Constantine, was sent to the melting-pot. We may 
judge of its size from the fact that four oxen were required 
to transport its head to the palace. The statue of Paris pre- 
senting to Venus the apple of discord followed. The Anemo- 
dulion, or Servant of the Winds, was a lofty obelisk, whose 
sides were covered with bas-reliefs of great beauty, represent- 
ing scenes of rural life, and allegories depicting the seasons, 
while the obelisk was surmounted by a female figure which 
turned with the wind, and so gave to the whole its name. 
The bas-reliefs were stripped off and sent to the palace to be 
melted. A beautiful equestrian statue of great size, repre- 
senting either Bellerophon and Pegasus or, as the populace 
believed, Joshua on horseback, commanding tlie sun to stand 
still, was likewise sent to the furnace. The horse appeared 
to be neighing at the sound of the trumpet, while every mus- 
cle was strained with the ardor of battle. The colossal Her- 
cules of Lysippus, which, having adorned Tarentum, had 
tlience been transported to the Elder and subsequently to the 
hippodrome of the New Kome, met with a like fate. The 
artist had expressed, in a manner which won the admiration 
of beholders, the deep wrath of the hero at the unworthy 

' The bronze, or " Coiintbian copper," was formed of copper, gold, and 
silver. The stand of the tripod of Plateea still remains in the hippo- 
drome, and was probably spared on account of the inferior quality of 
its metal. 
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tasks set before him. He was represented as seated, bat with- 
out quiver or bow or club. His lion's skin was thrown loosely 
about his shoulders, his right foot and right hand stretched 
out to the utmost, while he rested his head on his left hand 
with his elbow on his bent knee. The whole figure was full 
of dignity; the chest deep, the shoulders broad, the hair 
curly, the arms and limbs full of muscle. 

The figure of an ass and its driver, which Augustus had 
had cast in bronze to commemorate the news brought to him 
of the victory of Actium, met with the same fate. 

For the sake of melting them down into money the bar- 
barians seized also the ancient statue of the wolf suckling 
Eomnlus and Eemus; the statues of a sphinx, a hippopota- 
mus, a crocodile, an elephant, and others, which had repre- 
sented a triumph over Egypt ; the monster of Scylla and oth- 
ers; most of which were probably executed before the time 
of Christ. 

To the same period belonged the eagle struggling with a 
serpent, which was ascribed to Apollonius Tyanensis. Ni- 
cetas describes with glowing admiration the statue of Helen. 
" What shall I say of Helen, of elegant stature, witli snowy 
arms and beautiful form ? Why could she not soften the 
barbarians? — she who formerly had led all spectators cap- 
tive; a statue clothed in a robe which graced rather than 
concealed her charms, her brow clear, her hair flowing gently 
to the wind, her graceful lips slightly opened as if about to 
speak, arched eyebrows ; a figure full of harmony, elegance, 
and beauty ; the joy of beholders, a pleasure to the eyes, 
such as makes it impossible to give an adequate description 
for posterity." This statue was destroyed by men who knew 
nothing of its original. There must be added to these the 
graceful figure of a woman who held in her right hand the 
figure of an armed man on horseback. Then near the east- 
ern goals, known as the "reds," stood the statues of the win- 
ners in the chariot races. They stood erect in their bronze 
chariots, as the originals also had been seen when they gained 
their victories, as if they were still directing their steeds to 
the goals. A figure of the Nile bull in deadly conflict with 
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a crocodile stood near. These and other statues were hastily 
sent to the furnace to be converted into money. We may 
judge of the value and artistic merit of the bronze statues 
which were destroyed by the specimens which remain. The 
four horses which the Emperor Theodosius had brought from 
Chios and placed in the hippodrome escaped by some lucky 
chance the general plunder, and were taken to Venice, where 
they still adorn the front of St. Mark's. 

I have already alluded to the wealth of Constantinople in 
Hunt after relics. As the city had become the storehouse of 
relics. worlvS of art, so also, from the same causes, it had 

drawn to it nearly all the relics of the Eastern world. There 
was even an additional reason why the relics should have 
flowed in greater number to the capital than did works of art, 
because faithful Christians felt bound to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the Moslem miscreant. This was a species 
of wealth which the Crusaders could much more readily ap- 
preciate than that which consisted merely in marble or bronze, 
to which the genius of the sculptor had added value. Even 
among the more conscientious of the soldiers it seems to have 
been held that the surest way to compensate for the breach of 
their vow was to steal a relic for the use of the church in the 
neighborhood from wjiich they had come. I have already 
said that the relics were usually encased cither in coverings 
of silver or gold, to which the best art of the time had added 
value, and the caskets were often set with precious stones. 
The coverings would, of course, be preferred by us to the 
contents, but that is because we do not believe in the genuine- 
ness of the relics. To understand the feelings of the Crusa- 
ders we must remember that doubt as to their genuineness 
scarce entered their minds. Out of the great number of 
documents which have been collected together by the zeal of 
a recent writer, and which give minute accounts of the re- 
ception of these relics in the West, there are very few that 
speak of the value of the covering, and, even when they do 
so speak, it is only incidentally. The fragment of the true 
cross or the arm of the true saint was the gem ; the silver or 
gold covering was only the suitable casket to contain it. 
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The pillage of the relics of Constantinople lasted for forty 
years. More than half of the total amount of objects car- 
ried oflE were, however, taken away between the years 1204 
and 1208. During the few days which followed tlie capture 
of the city the bishops and priests who were with tlie Crn- 
saders were active in laying hands on this species of sacred 
spoil ; and the statement of a contemporary writer is not im- 
probable, that the priests of the Orthodox Church preferred 
to surrender such spoil to those of their own cloth rather than 
to the rough soldier or the rougher Venetian sailor. On the 
other hand, the highest priestly dignitaries in the army— men, 
even, who refused to take of the earthly spoil— were eager to 
obtain possession of this sacred booty, and unscrupulous as to 
the means by which they obtained it. The holy cross was 
carefully divided by the bishops for distribution among the 
barons. Gnnther gives us a specimen of the means to which 
Abbot Martin, who had had the German Crusaders placed 
under his charge, had recourse. The abbot had learned that 
many relics had been hidden by the Greeks in a particular 
church. This building was attacked in the general pillage. 
He, as a priest, searched carefully for the relics, while the 
soldiers were looking for more commonplace booty. The 
abbot found an old priest, with the long hair and beard com- 
mon then, as now, to Orthodox ecclesiastics, and roughly ad- 
dressed him, " Show me your relics, or you are a dead man." 
The old priest, seeing that he was addressed by one of his 
own profession, and frightened probably by the threat, 
thought, says Gunther, that it was better to give up the relics 
to him than to the profane and blood-stained hands of the 
soldiers. He opened an iron safe, and the abbot, in his de- 
light at the sight, buried his hands in the precious store. He 
and his chaplain filled their surplices, and ran with all haste 
to the harbor to conceal their prize. That they were success- 
ful in keeping it during the stormy days which followed could 
only be attributed to the virtue of the relics themselves. 

The way in which Dalmatius de Sergy obtained the head of 
St. Clement is an illustration of the Crusader's belief that the 
acquisition of a relic and its transport to the West would be 
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allowed as a compensation for the fulfilment of the Cru- 
sader's vow. That knight was grievously afflicted that he 
could not go to tlie Holy Land, and earnestly prayed God to 
show him how he could execute some other task equivalent 
to that which he had sworn, hut failed, to accomplish. His 
first thought was to take relics to his own country. He con- 
sulted the two cardinals who were then in Constantinople, 
who approved his idea, but charged him not to buy these 
relics, because their purchase and sale were forbidden. He 
accordingly determined to steal them, if such a word may be 
applied to an act which was clearly regarded as praiseworthy. 
The knight, in order to discover something of especial value, 
remained in Constantinople until Palm Sunday in the follow- 
ing year. A French priest pointed out to him a church in 
which the head of St. Clement was preserved.' He went 
there in the company of a Cistercian monk, and asked to see 
tiie relics. While one kept the persons in charge speaking 
with him, the other stole a portion of the relic. On leaving, 
the knight was disgusted to find that the whole head had not 
been taken, and, on the pretext that he had left his gauntlet 
behind, a companion regained admittance to the church, 
while the knight again kept the monk in charge in conversa- 
tion at the door. Dalmatius went to the chest behind the 
altar where the relic had been kept, stole the remainder, 
went out, mounted his horse and rode away. The head was 
placed with pious joy in the chapel of his house. He re- 
turned, disguised, some days after to the church, in order, as he 
pretended, to do reverence to the relic, in order really to as- 
certain that he had taken the right liead, for there had been 
two in the chest. He was informed that the head of St. 
Clement had been stolen. Then, being satisfied as to its au- 
thenticity, he took a vow that lie would give the relic to the 
Church of Cluny in case he should arrive safely. He em- 



' The church was popularly Rose, from the name, still common 
among the Greeks, of the former owner of the land, TpiaKovrdipvWov. 
The Turks preserve the name, and call the mosque occupying the same 
site Guljami. It was dedicated to St. Theodosia. 
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barked. The devil, from jealousy, sent a hurricane, but the 
tears and prayers before the relic defeated him, and the knight 
arrived safely home. The monks of Clnny received the pre- 
cious treasure with every demonstration of reverent joy, and 
in the fullest confidence that they had secured the perpetual 
intercession of St. Clement on behalf of themselves and those 
who did honor to his head." The relics most sought after 
were those which related to the events mentioned in the New 
Testament, especially to the infancy, life, and passion of 
Christ, and to the saints popular in tlie "West. But the mass 
possessed by the imperial city ranged from the stone on 
which Jacob had slept, and from the rod of Moses which 
changed into a serpent, down to that of the latest opponents 
of heresy in Constantinople. Those connected with the life 
of Christ and his Mother existed in great number, and com- 
prised objects supposed to be connected with almost every 
event of his life. There was the cross on which the Saviour 
had been crucified, the great drops of blood which he had 
shed in Gethseraane, one of his first teeth, and some of the 
hair of his childhood. The devout had venerated the pur- 
ple robe, and could reverence also a portion of the bread 
which he had blessed at the Last Supper. But besides these 
there was hardly a disciple, a saint, or a martyr of whom 
some relic did not exist. The greater portion of these ob- 
jects formed part of the plunder of the city which was col- 
lected during the first few days after its capture, and which 
was otficially divided among the invaders. Three eighths 
were allotted to the clergy and monks who accompanied the 
Crusaders ; the remainder were bought or otherwise acquired 
subsequently, mostly by private persons. The officially cer- 
tified relics first mentioned seemed to have come chiefly from 
the imperial palaces of Bucoleon and Blachern. Many of 
those which were collected after the scramble of the first few 
days were certified with imperial golden bulls. When they 
reached their destination they were received witli great honor 



' I have taken this account from Hurtcr, whose authority is Dalmatius 
de Sergy himself. " Bibl. Cluniac." 
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and ceremony. Princes attended and took part in the sol- 
emn procession which met them on their way to the church, 
where, with solemn rites, they were to be deposited. A ser- 
mon often followed, relating to the events with which the 
relic was supposed to be connected. In many instances an 
annual festival was appointed to celebrate the arrival of the 
relic, and occasionally the gift was made conditional upon the 
establishment of such annual festival in its honor. Lessons 
from the Old or New Testament appropriate to the saint, a 
relic of whom had been received, were selected for public 
reading on such festivals. Special services were framed to 
commemorate the event. Hymns were composed in honor 
of the relic' In the case of the monastery of Selincourt, 
where a sacred tear of Christ had been carried, the name was 
clianged, through the reception of this relic, to that of the 
monastery of the Sacred Tear. A few of the more impor- 
tant objects of the same kind may be mentioned in order to 
show both the quantity which were received in the West and 
the honor with which they were regarded. The Yenetians 
are accused by tlie author of the " Continuation of William 
of Tyre " " of having taken an undue share of the spoil and 
of having concealed it in their ships. Many of tlie beautiful 
objects which had adorned the Church of the Divine Wisdom 
went to decorate St. Mark's. The high-altar of that church, 
with its columns of marble and its bronze gates, was one of 
the most valuable acquisitions. The Venetian church ob- 
tained also many pieces of sculpture, pictures, gold and silver 
vessels, and a mass of church furniture. Tlie Yenetians ob- 
tained the famous picture of the Yirgin which was painted 
by St. Luke under the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost.' 

1 Count Riant lias found eighty-five of such feasts of the relics of 1204, 
seventy-four of which commemorate the reception of the relic. Several 
of the hymns are curious ; a favorable specimen is that " In festo suscep- 
tionis Sanctae Coronae," p. 47, vol. ii. " Exuviae Sacrse." 

^ " Cel qui plus enblerent ce furent 11 Venecien qui I'emporterent par 
nuit a Comes."—" L'Estoire de Eracles :" " Recueil," p. 275. 

' Innocent III., apparently, did not believe in the genuineness of this 
relic. " Opinionem illam, tanquam superstitiosam, minimc approbamus." 
— "Epist."ix. 
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In 1205 there were received at Soissons, from its bishop, 
Nivelon, who was at Constantinople, the head of St. Stephen, 
the finger which St. Thomas tlirust into the side of Christ, 
the crown of the head of St. Mark, a thorn from the crown 
worn by Christ, a large portion of the sleeveless shirt of the 
Virgin Mary, a portion of the garment with which the Lord 
girt himself at the Last Supper, the girdle of the Yirgin, 
and the arm of John the Baptist ; and a few months after 
the arrival of these a further consignment containing the 
head of St. John the Baptist, the head of St. Thomas, two 
great crosses made out of the true cross of our Lord, the 
liead of St. James, with two other crosses made out of the 
true cross, the head of St. Thaddeus, and three other relics of 
lesser importance which are specified, together witli a large 
number of others which are not specially mentioned, but 
which were distributed among the parish churches and con- 
vents mostly in the diocese of Soissons.' An anonymous ac- 
count, probably written about 1208, by a clerk of Halberstadt, 
tells another story of the bringing of certain relics from Con- 
stantinople. The whole of the population, laymen and clergy, 
and an immense number of people even from adjacent dio- 
ceses, came together on the occasion of the reception of these 
relics, which were borne by Conrad the bishop, who had him- 
self come from Constantinople. Such a concourse, says the 
chronicler, was never seen before, and the rejoicing at the 
reception of the relics was such as might have been expected, 
seeing that they were destined to bring peace and safety to 
the country. If any relics could do this, surely those brought 
home by Conrad ought to have sufficed, since among them 
was some of the blood of Jesus from the true cross, from the 
sepulchre, from the crown of thorns, from his agony and 
bloody sweat, from his purple robe, from the sponge and 
reed, and from seven other sources ; the head of James the 
brother of Christ, and thirty other relics which are specially 
mentioned, besides many others, says the narrative, of mar- 
tyrs, confessors, and virgins, which it would take long to 

1 Anonymi Suessionensis, "Exuv. Sac." i. p. 8. 
24 
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name. By the side of such relics the further gifts of silk 
cloths in imperial purple woven with gold, and of a dress set 
with gold and silver and precious stones, seemed probably 
poor and almost unworthy of notice.' Amiens was fortunate 
to obtain possession of the head of St. John the Baptist, 
which was sent by Peter the Walloon." Sens was even more 
successful, and received the crown of thorns worn by the 
Lord. Gunther tells us how the Abbot Martin, of Pairis in 
Alsace, transported many relics from Constantinople into that 
country, the principal one being a large portion of the" true 
cross. Other relics which went to the glorification of this 
diocese were'a trace of the blood of Christ" a further portion 
of the wood of the*true''cross,'an arm of St. James, and fifty 
others which are enumei-ated.^ The body of St. Andrew was 
taken to Amalfi.* The sacred tear* already mentioned was 
taken to Selincourt, and the abbot was warned of the ap- 
proach of the person bringing it by the ringing of the 
bells, a fact which could only be attributed to miraculous 
agency. ° 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to attempt to give a 
list of other relics which were taken from Constantinople. 
Some of these found their way to our own country. Two 
documents, apparently derived from the same source, are in- 
serted in the chronicles of Jiauel, or Eudolph, of Coggleshall 
and Eoger of Wendower which have special interest for Eng- 
lishmen. They give an account of a relic surreptitiously taken 
away from Constantinople, and are, in fact, the confessions of 
the author of the theft. The relic was a small cross cut from 
the wood of the true^cross, and the writer had seen it in the 
hands of Baldwin of Flanders. The writer, having stolen it, 
took it to Norfolk, and subsequently gave it to Bromholm. 
The gift made what liad hitherto been the " poor little house" 



' Anon. Halberstadensis, " Exuv. Sac." i. p. 10. 
^ Richard of Gerberon, " Exuv. Sac." i. p. 35. 

= Guntherus Parisiensis, " Exuv. Sac." i. p. 123. • Ibid. p. 165. 

" Count Riant has collected one hundred and forty-five documents re- 
lating to relics sent to the West. See " Exuv. Sac." 
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of Bromholm a richly endowed house, and enabled the monks 
to put up new and handsome buildings.' 

The Crusaders were not indifferent to the value of the cov- 
erings of these relics, and, while they looked after objects of 
veneration, kept a keen eye also on the reliquaries — the gold 
and silver ornaments of the church, church furniture, golden 
embroidery, silk cloths, and tlie beautiful bindings set with 
precious stones of the gospels and liturgies. The treasury of 
St. Mark's at Venice was filled, in 1205, with costly reliqua- 
ries received from Constantinople." It is hardly possible to 
believe that the cunning workmen and traders of Constanti- 
nople did not palm off upon the Crusaders a good many rebVs 
which thev ^ejvjtoJ2g_fictjtjfms. The objects could be man- 
ufactured so cheaply, and the critical spirit of the Crusader 
was so slightly developed, that it would be beyond the power 
of human nature to let such a chance of profit escape. 

In the years which followed the conquest Latin priests were 
sent to Constantinople from France, Flanders, and Italy, to 
take charge of the churches in the city. These priests appear 
to have been great hunters after relics. Thus it came to pass 
that there was scarcely an important church or monastery in 
most Western countries which did not possess some share of 
the spoil which came from Constantinople. 

For some years the demand for relics seemed to be insatia- 
ble, and caused fresh supplies to be forthcoming to an almost 
unlimited extent. The new relics, equally with the old, were 
certified in due form to be what they professed to be. Doc- 
uments duly attested and full of detailed evidence, sometimes 
doubtless manufactured for the occasion, easily satisfied those 

> The story is told most fully by Roger ot Wendower, and is illustra- 
tive of many similar stories. There appears to have been a practice in 
England like that which still prevails on the peninsula of Mount Athos. 
Pilgrims went from monastery to monastery to do reverence to the relics, 
and in each case they were expected to pay for the privilege of doing so. 
Such pilgrimages were, as they are still in the East, one of the chief 
sources of revenue for the monkish houses. — " Radulphus," ed. J. Stephen- 
son, London, 1875, copied in "Exuv. Sac." ii. p. 384, where also see Roger- 
of Wendower. ' " Exuv. Sac." xliii. 
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to whom it was of importance to possess certified relics. The 
"poor little house of Bromholm," which had been enabled, 
from its possession of a cross made out of the sacred 'wood, to 
become large and powerful, became the envy of many other 
poor little houses, and throughout the "West the demand for 
relics which might bring profit to their possessors continued 
to increase. At length the Church deemed it necessary to put 
a stop to the supply, and especially to that of the apocryphal 
and legendary acts which testified to their authenticity, and 
in 1215 the fourth Laterau Council judged it necessary to 
make a decree enjoining the bishops to take means to prevent 
pilgrims from being deceived.' 

It is easy to ridicule the respect and veneration paid to the 

sacred tears, the numerous small crosses made from 
sceptical the holy wood, the'heads, arms,'' and old garments 

of saints and martyrs. It is more difficult to un- 
derstand how the men of the thirteenth centui-y could have 
regarded these objects as genuine. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that many persons must have suspected their genuineness. 
The relics existed in such numbers, there were so many pro- 
fessing to be originals of the same object, the wood of the true 
cross was so abundant, and the legends relating to the preser- 
vation of such relics, as, for example, the tear of Christ, were 
so extraordinary, that it is almost incomprehensible that men's 
suspicions were not generally aroused. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that we are dealing with the ages of faith, 
and that relics in the East were not regarded with the same 
superstitious veneration as they were at the end of the twelfth 
century, and subsequently, by the masses in the West. Neither 
earnestness in religion nor belief in its superstitions were, or 
are, so intense in the Eastern as in the Western Churches. 
In the East I doubt whether relics have ever been regarded 
with the same veneration as they were in the West. The 
Eastern spirit was less gross or more spiritual than that of the 
West. The tendency to drive a harmless and natural habit 

' "Praelati non permittant illos qui eorum ecclesias causa venerationis 
accedunt vanis figmentis aut falsis decipi documentis." — " Deer." Ixii. 
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into a fetish worship was much more common among the ear- 
nest men of the West than among the more easy-going Chris- 
tians of the East. 

Probably the Greelv could never hate idol-worship with the 
same amount of hatred as the Jew or the Western Christian, 
and mainly for the reason that he never realized how com- 
pletely some races can fall into it. To St. Paul idol worship 
was devil worship. To our fathers, when they had once come 
to see that the articles were spurious, relic worship was idola- 
try. But the Greeks, both of the time of St. Paul and their 
representatives of the Middle Ages, regarded the creations of 
Greek art and the relics of the saints rather as symbols than 
as objects of reverence, and, speaking generally, were never 
in danger of converting the worship or respect due to the 
person or thing symbolized into fetish worship. Just as the 
men of the West had transferred much of their ancient hea- 
thenism into the ceremonies and practices of the mediaeval 
Church, so the Greeks had allowed their Christianity to be- 
come saturated with the ideas of old Greek religion. AViiile 
there were probably gross arid material views taken of the 
Olympic gods and of the other deities recognized by the an- 
cient Greeks, it is doubtful whether there existed among them, 
to any considerable extent, statue, picture, or relic worship in 
the modern sense of the term. Asiatics might venerate a 
stone which had fallen from Jupiter, but such worship was 
alien to the Greek spirit. But, even while remembering 
these facts, any one who is acquainted with the contemporary 
writings of the twelfth and thirteentli centuries is forced to 
recognize that even in the East, in religious matters, the spirit 
of inquiry can scarcely be said to have existed. For many 
years afterwards scepticism was unknown even in historical or 
geographical matters. The wonderful stories told by our early 
geographers are often scarcely more childish than those re- 
lated by our early historians. When a man of genius and 
learning, like Milton, writing a century after the Keforma- 
tion, and contemplating even a reform of reformation itself, 
could yet accept the fables concerning English history which 
he has transmitted to us, we may well cease to wonder at the 
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spirit of credulity possessed by rough Crusaders three centu- 
ries before the Keformation. The time came when an Eras- 
mus, eniimerating the fragments of the true cross which he 
knew to exist, could fairly and properly turn relic veneration 
into ridicule, but at the opening of the thirteenth century we 
are far from such a period. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE ELECTION OF A LATIN EMPEKOE. 

Now that the city was captured, the great question was the 
The candi- election of a new emperor. The three chiefs of the 
'^'"^*- expedition, the three most prominent men, and 

therefore the candidates whose names rose first to each man's 
mind, were Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat ; Baldwin, Earl 
of Flanders and of Hainault; and Dandolo. There were 
others who hoped to be appointed, or, at least, to become can- 
didates, but none of them ever had the least chance of suc- 
cess.' The great doge would not allow himself to be put for- 
ward as a candidate. Whatever his own wishes may have 
been, it was in the highest degree improbable that even his 
great influence with the republic could have persuaded it to 
allow any of its citizens to occupy so exalted a position as that 
of emperor. Venice was fully alive to her own interest. To 
break the power of Constantinople, to weaken its influence 
over the territories adjacent to those of the republic, to take 
away its trade, to obtain a considerable portion of its territory 
— all these were advantages. But it was not to the interest of 
the republic to allow one of its citizens to occupy a throne 
which might render him or his successor a dangerous rival. 
Venice was already in difficulties with the Elder Eome, and had 
no wish to alienate Philip and every one else who claimed or 
hoped to be the ruler of the 'Hew Eome. Moreover, it was not 
probable that Dandolo would have stood a good chance of be- 
ing elected. A large portion of the Venetians themselves 
would have opposed his election, while the Crusaders would 
probably have, for the moment, put aside their jealousies in 

' Clari, p. 73. 
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order to join in opposing liim. Public feeling against the 
Venetians was strong, and the disaffection towards them was 
ready at any moment to break out. 

"While, however, Dandolo did not propose to become a can- 
The influence didatc himsclf, his influence over the election was 
of Dandolo. ^^ ^j^g utmost importance. He, indeed, was master 
of the situation. It had been agreed that the emperor should 
be elected by six representatives chosen by the Yenetians and 
six chosen by the Crusaders. Dandolo had great and probably 
absolute influence over the Venetians, and the fact that he 
had not put himself forward as a candidate probably gave him 
considerable authority with the rest. There were reasons why 
he should have used his influence in favor of Boniface of 
Montferrat. Dandolo and Boniface had been triumphant in 
their efforts to divert the crusading army from its object : the 
first in order to carry out the treaty with Malek Adel, the 
second in order to accomplish the designs of Philip of Swabia 
Claims of ^''^^ ^lis own. Their common intrigues at Venice 
Boniface. g^j^^j j^j- 2ara, their common struggles with the Cru- 
saders, who wished to be about their lawful business while at 
Corfu and before Constantinople, and their final success in 
spite of so much opposition, formed a bond of union between 
them. Boniface was far more closely allied with. Dandolo 
than was Baldwin. Whether the assertion of a Venetian 
writer be true or not, that Boniface had married a daughter 
of Dandolo ' — and I see no reason to doubt it — it is at least 
certain that the relations between them had been of the most 
intimate kind. Since the capture of the city the breach be- 
tween the Crusaders and the Venetians appeared to be con- 
tinually widening. There was great dissatisfaction about the 
division of the spoil. The Crusaders charged the Venetians 
with having conveyed plunder by night to their ships instead 
of having given it up for distribution.^ Such a charge was 
more likely to be made by the Flemish and French Crusaders 

' The younger Sanudo makes this assertion: "Vite de' duchi di 
Venez.," Muratori, xxii. Du Cange, in his genealogy of the kings of 
Thessalonica, mentions Constance de Suene as bis first wife. 

= See "L'Estoire de Eracles," p. 375. 
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than by the Lombards. The sympathy therefore of the 
Yenetians was more likely to be with Boniface than with his 
rival. To these considerations others must be added. Boni- 
face, with a noble figure and imposing presence which had 
caused him to be known as " The Giant," and with his great 
experience of war, was the popular type of an emperor. 
Above all, he had been the recognized and official leader of 
the expedition. He had been solemnly appointed by the 
Crusaders, had shared his fortune with them, had led them to 
conquest and to plunder. His supreme authority had never 
been questioned. Moreover, he had been recognized by the 
inhabitants of the city as their ruler. The party of young 
Alexis would be on his side, and his marriage with Margaret, 
or as she now called herself, Maria, the widow of the Emperor 
Isaac, would increase his followers within the city. Not to 
appoint him was to condemn him. He was the one whose 
name would naturally first rise to each man's lips. To appoint 
another over his head was to declare that he no longer pos- 
sessed the confidence of the host, but that he had been tried 
and had been found wanting. 

There were thus many reasons which indicated Boniface as 

the one likely to be elected emperor, and some of 
agS" his them, as we have seen, were of a kind specially to 

recommend his appointment to Dandolo. There 
were others, however, which induced the great doge to look 
unfavorably upon his appointment, and which made it neces- 
sary for him to act energetically if he wished to prevent it. 
The power such a position would give Boniface was too dan- 
gerous for the interests of Venice. His territory was too 
near Venice, and his relations with Philip were too intimate 
to allow the republic to see him with equanimity the lord of 
the dominions to the west, east, and south of their possessions. 
Moreover, the marquis was well known to have intrigued with 
the Genoese, the great rivals of the Venetians in everything 
that regarded the trade of the republic in the East ; and al- 
though the interests of Boniface and the Venetians were for 
the moment united, he and their rivals might become the 
most formidable enemies they had ever faced were he Emperor 
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of the East. If Boniface had been the husband of Dandolo's 
daughter, he was so no longer. His marriage with Margaret 
had taken place either during the days immediately after the 
capture of the city or, if not before the election, it was well 
known to the army that Boniface was engaged to the mother 
of young Alexis.' Not the least of the inducements to such 
a marriage was that his election would satisfy the Constanti- 
nopolitans. The eagerness and the confidence with which he 
had advanced his claims; the fact that the Greeks already 
recognized him as their master; that, as we have seen, they 
had already hailed him as emperor ; that they would probably 
have regarded his -appointment much as our fathers looked 
upon the coming to the throne of the first Henry; and that 
they might possibly have become reconciled to his rule as that 
of one closely connected with the imperial family ; the fact 
that his marriage would make him the guardian of the younger 
children of Isaac — all these circumstances showed that Boni- 
face intended to lose no chance, that he had much to recom- 
mend him, and made it necessary for Dandolo to act with 
vigor if he did not wish him to be elected. 

The election, on the other hand, of Baldwin, Earl of Flan- 
Advantages <^6rs, offered many advantages to the republic, and 
eieItLDgBa°d- commcndcd itself for many reasons to the Cni- 
'"'"• saders. His dominions were too far removed from 

those of Venice to make him a formidable opponent. He 
was only thirty-two years of age, and had had much less ex- 
perience in war than Boniface. He was an amiable man, but 
wanting in the energy which characterized his rival. While, 
therefore, his personal charms and his nobility of blood, his 
cousinship to the King of France, and his descent from 
Charlemagne recommended him to the host, his want of the 
ability and energy of Boniface commended him to the Vene- 
tians. He appears to have been popular with the army gen- 
erally, though it was among the Flemings and the French that, 

' Villehardouin places the marriage about the time of the coronation, 
on the 16th. Count Riant thinks it took place earlier. Villehardouin'a 
words are : "Dedenz le terms del coronement." 
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as might have been expected, his strongest supporters wore 
found. As France had taken, as she continued to take, the 
leading part in the Crusades, it was natural that the French 
should desire one whose influence would commend itself to 
the Fi-onch people, rather than an Italian whose influence 
would only be among a section of a people which had not 
played a prominent part in these attempts to resist the Mos- 
lem. There was yet another consideration in favor of the 
election of Baldwin rather than Boniface. The marquis from 
the first had played the principal part in the intrigues for the 
diversion of the enterprise from its lawful purpose. Baldwin 
had indeed acquiesced in what Boniface and Dandolo had 
arranged, but the less active opposition of the Count of Flan- 
ders was likely to make his election much more agreeable to 
the pope than that of the leader who had been the conspicu- 
ous opponent of the orders emanating from Kome. His elec- 
tion would gratify that portion of the army which had been 
opposed to the expedition to Constantinople, while even among 
those who had willingly followed the lead of Boniface there 
would be a considerable number ready to abandon him in 
order, now that the plunder had been procured, to obtain the 
absolution of the pope. There are reasons also for supposing 
that, after young Alexis had been restored, Baldwin had 
placed himself at the head of the party which urged that the 
Crusaders should leave for the Holy Land, and, if this were 
so, not only must he have had the support of those who had 
wished to make their pilgrimage, but of all those who now 
desired to be reconciled with the Church.' 

A fortnight was spent before the Venetians and the Cru- 
saders could agree upon the choice of the electors. 



Nomination 



of twelve Feeling ran high. No declaration appears during 

that time to have been made by Dandolo as to 

whether he would consent to be named or not. It appears to 

have been understood that the contest would be between 



' The official excuse put forward by Baldwin makes no mention of 
Boniface, and is addressed to the rival of Philip, " Ottoni Dei gratia Ro- 
manorum regi et semper augusto.'' Ernouil, I. vi. c. 19. 
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Boniface and Baldwin. As the Yenetians were to elect the 
same number of representatives as the Crusaders, as Boniface 
evidently distrusted Dandolo, as the followers of Baldwin 
were sure to succeed in carrying a certain number of repre- 
sentatives out of the six to be chosen by the host, it had be- 
come evident to Boniface that his election was by no means 
safe. Accordingly, during the fortnight before the electors 
were chosen, negotiations went on with the object of securing 
something to Boniface in case he should fail in being elected. 
A compromise was at length made. To the original condi- 
tions for the election of an emperor an additional article was 
added, to the effect that the one of the two candidates who 
was not elected should receive the Peloponnesus' and the 
provinces in Asia Minor still belonging to the empire. The 
latter part of the concession was in reality very slight, because, 
as events showed, the Greeks were still sufficiently strong to 
hold their own against the Crusaders in those places in Asia 
Minor where the continually advancing tide of Turkish con- 
quest had not already overwhelmed them. Even when this 
arrangement had been made Dandolo appears to have antici- 
pated opposition on the part of Boniface in case the election 
should go against him. Guards were placed over the Bacoleon, 
and everything arranged so that the city should be given over 
to the emperor named by the electors.'' 

At length each party had chosen its electors. The Yene- 
tians named six nobles ; the Crusaders chose six ecclesiastics." 
The electors named by the Yenetians were Yitale Dandolo, 
chief of the marines with the fleet, Querini, Contarini, Nava- 
giero, Pantaleon Barbo and John Basegio, or, according to 
some writers, Michielo. Those named by the Crusaders were 
the bishops of Halberstadt, Soissons, and Treves, the Papal 
Legate and titular Bishop of Bethlehem, the Archbishop- 
Elect of Acre, and Abbot Peter of Lucedio. 



' Otliers say Crete. 

" Rob. de Clari, p. 71. 

^ Eob. de Clari says eacli party chose ten. Most authorities give 

six. 
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On the 9th of May the electors met. The place of meeting 
Meeting of was the beautiful Church of Our Lady the Illumi- 
cKe em- ^ator, which was situated within the walls of Bueo- 
P""- leon.' 

The twelve electors attended a solemn mass, invoked the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, and then swore upon the famous 
relics for wliich the church was renowned that tliey would 
choose him whom they believed in good faith to be the man 
they were most in need of, and who, according to their con- 
science, would make the best emperor. 

The palace of Bacoleon was filled with spectators. Vene- 
tians, Crusaders, and citizens were anxious to hear tlie verdict. 
The electors, says the marshal, were placed in the rich cliapel. 
The doors were locked from the outside, so that no one might 
communicate with them. The barons and the knights re- 
mained near at hand to learn what the decision should be. 

We know the result of their deliberation. The indications 
of what went on are scanty. Hurter says that " some were of 
opinion that as there was only one pope, so there should be 
but one emperor, and that as Philip had been the cause 
of the expedition, so also he had through his wife Irene, 
the only daughter of Isaac, hereditary right to the throne."" 
If such a suggestion were raised, it was probably not at but 
before the meeting of the electors in the Church of the Pan- 
hagia. 

Venetian authors assert tliat the bishops of Soissons and 
Troyes declared for Dandolo, and that at first the 
Clares for " Venetian delegates were ready to vote for him. 
Justiniani afiirms that when this proposition was 
made it was opposed by Pantaleon Barbo the Venetian dele- 
gate, who by his character, position, and influence with the 
republic, had the greatest authority among them. A long 
discourse is given, which professes to be that delivered by 

' rov (papov. Nicetas states that tlie meeting-place was the Church of 
the Twelve Apostles. 

^ Hurter, " History Innocent 11." p. 339. It is probable enough that such 
a suggestion was made by Boniface, or on his behalf, but Hurter gives no 
authority, nor can I find any to support it. 
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Barbo, setting out the reasons why it would be dangerous to 
Venice that one of her citizens should be emperor, and insist- 
ing that Dandolo himself would feel bound to refuse such an 
offer. The author of the " Chronique de Eomanie," writing 
about a century later, says that the deliberations of the twelve 
electors were very long and very stormy. He adds that the 
Doge of Yenice was proposed, and that on hearing the news 
he went to the church where the electors were sitting, knocked 
at the door, and addressed them. The author professes to 
give the substance of Dandolo's speech. He thanked them 
for the intended honor, declared that personally he was un- 
worthy of it, asked them to withdraw his nomination, and 
prayed his friends to give their votes for Baldwin, whom the 
whole army judged to be worthy of the empire.' The author 
of the " Chronique " is by no means a trustworthy guide as to 
details, but there can be little doubt that he represents fairly 
the substance of what was done. I am disposed to think that 
a declaration of the kind was made by Dandolo, but that it 
was made before the actual meeting in the palace chapel. 
Villehardouin represents the meeting as one held with closed 
doors, and leaves the impression that the electors were watched 
as carefully as the jury in the trial of the seven bishops. It 
is, however, clear that Dandolo's influence was thrown in 
favor of Baldwin. 

The deliberations were long, and lasted far into the night, 
Philip proba- ^^^ t'^i^ fact suggests that the electors had not met 
biy proposed, merely to register a foregone conclusion. Three 
out of the twelve are said, by a contemporary writer, to have 
been in favor of Boniface. We may fairly conjecture that 
after they found a decided majority against him they would 
endeavor to carry a resolution in favor of the election of 
Philip, as Hurter asserts they did. Such a course would have 
doubtless been the most agreeable to Boniface once his own 
chances were lost; and such a course would have much to 
recommend it to the electors. 



' " Chronique de Komanie," from Buchon's " Collection de Chroniques." 
Paris, 1875. 
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The name of the Emperor of Kome had not yet lost its 
Eeasons for P^^ver. If the whole of Christendom could by one 
posai!""" f'^'^f ^^ P^^'=e<^ agaiii under the rule of a csesar 
in things temporal as it was about to be in things 
spiritual, then indeed a great work would have been accom- 
plished. The whole of the contemporary Western writers, 
without exception, advance as justification for the conquest of 
the New Rome the justice of punishing it for its schism, and 
the necessity of bringing about the union of Christendom 
under the rule of the Bishop of the Elder Eome. Hardly 
any other excuse is mentioned. No other, in the eyes of the 
West, was necessary. The Church of Christ ought to be in 
one fold and under one shepherd. It is difficult for us, who 
live under a condition of things so greatly altered, to conceive 
the overwlielming importance which the men of the thir- 
teenth century attached to this visible union of Christendom ; 
and while we may admit that the Western writers were driven 
to find or to invent excuses for the destruction of Constan- 
tinople, it is impossible not to see that the union of the 
churches really possessed for them an importance which we 
can hardly comprehend. "God delivered the city into the 
hands of the Latins," says one Western writer,' " because the 
Greeks had asserted that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 
Father only, and celebrated the mass with leavened bread." 
" By the wickedness of its long schism this city had provoked 
the Divine wrath." ' " As the Crusaders knew that it was 
rebellious and odious to the Koman Church, they did not 
think that the forcing upon it another ruler would be dis- 
pleasing either to the pope or to God." ' Similar expressions 
occur in the contemporary accounts with great frequency and 
evident belief in their force. 

This overwhelming sentiment in favor of the absolute and 
indispensable union of the churches (a union, moreover, 
which the Crusaders knew would be the only fact which 

' Petrus Calo, ■writing about 1310 to the Roman Church. 
^ "Lectiones Bortens. :" "Exuvias Sac." ii. 
' Gunther, xi. 
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would tend to justify them to Innocent), applied also, though 
not to the same degree, to the union of Europe under one 
temporal head. It must be remembered also that the modern 
conception of a distinction between Church and State, be- 
tween things temporal and things spiritual, hardly existed at 
the opening of the thirteenth century. The imperial power 
in the West was to a certain extent in commission ; but the 
power of csesar had by no means passed away, and the elec- 
tors in the Chapel of Bucoleon, bound by their oaths to select 
the best man in the interests of Christendom, may well have 
seriously discussed the proposal to name Philip. The last 
crusade had been largely hindered because of the hostility 
which had been shown by the people under the rule of Con- 
stantinople. Were Philip emperor, then not only could his 
troops pass in safety through Komania, but a large force 
could be selected from the Greeks tliemselvcs who would join 
the Crusaders. If any other were elected, then the old hos- 
tility would be shown, and though for a time Baldwin, or 
whoever else might be selected, would be friendly to the sol- 
diers of the West who were fighting the battles of Christen- 
dom, yet every year would tend to make the interest of the 
Eastern csesar opposed to that of his Western rival. The 
remedy was to name Philip. 

The reply of course was that Philip was King of Swabia, 
and, though he claimed to be emperor, was opposed by Otho 
and disclaimed by the pope. Still it may well be that Philip, 
as Hurter states, was proposed, that he M'as supported by the 
partisans of Boniface, and that the Venetians themselves may 
have hesitated over the rejection of such a proposal. 

When, after the long deliberations, it became clear that 
Baldwin was the candidate of the majority, some further time 
was probably lost in determining that he should be the can- 
didate named by all. It was evident that, in presence of the 
divisions among the Crusaders, it was in the common interest 
that the candidate selected should have, as far as possible, 
unanimous support. A resolution, therefore, by which he 
should be selected by all commended itself to all, and at 
length was carried. 
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At midnight the deliberations were at an end. The doors 
Deliberations o^ tlie chapel Were opened. The great crowd which 
ended. j^j^^ filled the palace-yard pressed near in order to 

see if they could obtain any indication from the faces of the 
electors of what their decision was.' The doge, barons, Cru- 
saders, Venetians, and citizens crowded round the electors to 
hear the new emperor named. Nivelon, Bishop of Soissous, 
had been chosen by his colleagues to act as spokesman. 
"Signers," said he, "thanks be to God we are all agreed 
upon our choice ; ye have all sworn that you would accept 
him whom we should elect to be emperor, and that you would 
support him against all opponents. This hour of the night 
which saw the birth of God sees also the birth of a new em- 
pire." "We proclaim as emperor Earl Baldwin of Flanders 
and Hainault." The announcement was greeted with a loud 
cry of delight by the assembled crowd. Baldwin was raised 
upon a shield, according to the ancient custom, and carried 
from the palace into the Great Church. Boniface took part 
in this impromptu performance, and publicly showed his suc- 
cessful rival every mark of honor. The emperor was placed 
on the golden throne set apart for the emperors. The barons 
pressed forward to kiss his hand, and Baldwin was solemnly 
invested with the scarlet buskins. 

Sunday, the 16th of May, that is, a week after the election, 
Coronation of ^^^ fixcd for the Coronation, the preparations for 
Baldwin. -whicli worc made on a scale which astonished the 
Crusaders. As the Greek patriarch had been deposed, the 
ceremony was performed by the legate. Baldwin, seated on 
a buckler, was first raised on the shoulders of the chiefs; 
then, descending, he was conducted solemnly to Hagia Sophia. 
He was escorted and followed by the barons and other oflB- 
cers of the army. Boniface bore in the procession the robe 

^ Villehardouin, p. 260. 

2 Da Cange (" Observations on Villehardouin ") discusses the meaning 
of the phrase " in the hour in which God was born," and concludes that 
this shows that the proclamation was made at midnight, which is the 
time when, according to common belief, Christ was born ; " dum silentium 
tenerent omnia." 

25 
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of cloth of gold with -which he was to be invested. The 
Count of St. Paul followed with the imperial sword. At the 
church, or Great Minster, as the Western writers often called 
it, solemn mass was celebrated. The rite was a mixture of 
that of the Orthodox and Latin churches. After the Trisa- 
gion had been intoned, the legate, acting for the patriarch, 
placed the imperial crown on the head of Baldwin, pronounc- 
ing at the same time the word a^iog — "he is worthy" — 
which was taken up and repeated by the other bishops and 
by the people. After the new emperor had communicated, 
and had received all the imperial insignia, he headed a pro- 
cession, escorted, right and left, by the Waring guard, armed 
as usual with their double-edged bills. The streets and houses 
through and by which the procession passed were decorated 
with the rich carpets which had escaped the three fires and 
the general plunder. Baldwin was thus conducted into the 
neighboring palace of Bucoleon, and a Frank emperor was seat- 
ed, for the first time, on the throne of Constantine. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It remains to be told how the tidings of the conquest of 
Howthenews Constantinople and the overthrow of the Eastern 
b/'inuoS Empire was received by Innocent. The deviation 
at Zara and again at Corfu for the imperial city had 
been in direct opposition to the pope's instructions. His ab- 
sohition for the crime at Zara had been conditional upon no 
further attack being made upon the territory of any Chris- 
tian nation. If the condition were not observed the absolu- 
tion became if so facto null. The Crusaders had been anx- 
ious that their first offence should be absolved by Innocent, 
but the leaders, doubtless, did their best to keep him in igno- 
rance of the object of the expedition until it had been accom- 
plished. The absolution had been conveyed to Corfu by 
Nivelon de Quierzy towards the end of April. The means of 
conveyance, however, were then so slow that the pope only 
learned of what passed when it was too late to interfere with 
success. On the 20th of June, Innocent wrote to Boniface 
under the impression that the expedition, which had left 
nearly a month before, was still on that island.' Nearly two 
months later he appears to have been in doubt whether the 
fleet had really left for Constantinople.^ It was not appar- 
ently until January, 1204, that Innocent learned what was the 
destination of the crusade, although at that time the city had 
been captured and young Alexis restored.' By the end of 

1 Inno. III. " Epist." vi. p. 103. 

"^ Inno. III. "Epist." vii. p. 130. "Exercitus crucesignatorum in Gr£e- 
ciam dicitur divertisse." 

' "VI. p. 209. Within the recollection of men still living it was not un- 
usual for ships to have to wait two months before being able to pass 
through the Dardanelles. 
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that month he had received the letters written at the end of 
August by the young emperor and the barons, informing him 
of the first capture of the city on the 17th of July, and the 
coronation of the ward of Boniface on the 1st of August. 

Innocent was indignant at the conduct of the Crusaders. 
He declared that to their first transgressions before Zara they 
had now added a second.' He reminded them that, as they 
had deviated from their purpose, they were still under the 
sentence pronounced upon them for the destruction of Zara. 
He informed them that that sentence could only be removed 
by the union of the two churches becoming effectual and by 
the immediate departure of the Crusaders for the Holy Land." 
The Yenetians, being still under an unconditional excommu- 
nication, were not even addressed by the pontiff. 

When the city had been again captured, and when, in 
accordance with the agreement between the captors, the 
spoils of the New Rome had been divided, and a crusading 
emperor placed on the throne, the conquerors deemed it 
necessary to obtain the approval of Innocent. They rightly 
judged that the one extenuating circumstance would be in 
his eyes, as it, indeed, was in their own, the union of the 
churches. Accordingly, almost immediately after his coro- 
nation, Baldwin addressed a letter to the pope, giving the 
Crusaders' oflicial version of what had taken place. With this 
letter Baldwin sent many presents, consisting of relics, of a 
golden cross, of chalices, of priestly garments in silk and 
velvet, all set with pearls and precious stones. The ship 
which conveyed the messenger in charge of the letter and 
the presents was captured off the Morea by a Genoese vessel, 
and the presents fell into the hands of the great rivals of 
Venice, who for a time seemed to have disregarded the fact 
that they were intended for the pontiff. It was not until the 
pope had protested energetically against the robbery and had 
threatened an interdict that the podesta of Genoa consented 

1 "Ep. Inno." vi. pp. 230, 322. 

^ " Nisi forsan ad extenuandam culpam et pcEnam . . . quod de Grse- 
corum inchoastis ecclesia, studueritis consummare. Ad recuperationem 
igitur Terrae Sauctse totis viribus insistatis." — Inno. " Ep." vi. p. 330. 
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to restore tliem. The letter, which was intended not merely 
for the pope, but for the emperor in the West and its princes 
and prelates generally, arrived in safety. It treated the cap- 
ture of the city and the establishment of the empire as accom- 
plished facts, and spoke of the future rather than of the past. 
Innocent, the emperor, princes, and prelates were asked " to 
stir up among the inhabitants of the West, of all ranks and 
both sexes, the desire to come and share in the immense mass 
of eternal and temporal treasures. Eiches and honors awaited 
all.^ The clergy should come in crowds with the consent of 
their superiors, not to fight, but to organize amid peace and 
plenty, for the good of the Clmrch." Baldwin suggested that 
Innocent would be consulting his own glory, and that of the 
Catholic Church, if he were to call a council at Constanti- 
nople, and were himself to attend it, in order that the ]S"ew 
might be again united to the Elder Kome. He reminded the 
pope that, as he had already invited the Greek Church while 
in schism to take part in a council, he might now with greater 
efiect preside over such an assembly. The day of salvation 
had arrived — the day which old men and Christians ought to 
celebrate ; the day destined to see peace and union re-estab- 
lished. Other popes, for various reasons, had visited New 
Eome, why not he? Baldwin declared that the bishops, the 
abbots, and even the lower clergy had conducted themselves 
so honorably, so prudently, and so bravely that it was only 
right that they should receive their reward at the hands of 
the Lord. As for himself, who had been judged worthy to 
be elected emperor, he recommended the Doge of Venice and 
his allies, the Venetians, to the apostolic benevolence. Bald- 
win intimated that before embarking for the Holy Land he 
proposed to consolidate his dominion in the new empire and 
to introduce there the Latin rite.' 

Innocent was placed in a situation of some difficulty. The 
failure of the crusade caused him deep grief. The deviation 
of the expedition was in flagrant violation of his orders. But 
the city was captured. The great rival Church had been for- 

Inno. " Ep." viii. p. 147 ; vii. p. 153. " Gesta," c. 95. 
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cibly brought into union or subjection. A Catholic instead 
of an Orthodox emperor was seated upon the throne of the 
East. The schism, the obstinacy, the indifference of the 
Greeks had been punished. He had seen what so many of 
his predecessors had desired to see. Against the disobedience 
of the Crusaders were to be set off the advantages M'liieli 
might result from their conquest. The expedition had been 
crowned with success, and that success had so completely 
changed the situation that for a time Innocent was bewil- 
dered. His reply to the letter of Baldwin was at first in 
vague or general terms. He " rejoiced at the success of 
Baldwin's arms." He would take the empire of Baldwin 
under the protection of St. Peter, and he ordered all the 
Crusaders to help Baldwin by their counsels and their deeds. 
He promised that he would do his best to furnish the clergy 
who were asked for. He urged upon Baldwin that the only 
way to make sure of his dominion was to make the subjec- 
tion of the Greek Church to the Holy See complete. On the 
principle of rendering unto Caesar that which is Csesar's and 
unto God that which is liis, he urged the new emperor to be 
careful to preserve all Church property. The union of the 
churches was evidently the one compensating fact wliich 
weighed against the disobedience of the Crusaders. Address- 
ing the bishops and clergy in the expedition, he urged them 
to do their utmost to make the union complete. If they did 
this, there would soon be but one fold under one shepherd. 

In the many letters in wliich Innocent speaks of the con- 
quest, he leaves the impression that he is overwhelmed by 
the circumstances which had happened ; that, so far as the 
Crusaders are concerned, they have been guilty of sin, but that 
their acts and his own desires, in liis opinion, have been over- 
ruled by a divine interference, and that it is now his duty to 
make the best of a situation which has been created by a 
higher power than his own. Above all, the conquest appeared 
to have brought about the union of the two churches — a 
union which had now been accomplished by forcibly bringing 
the Eastern into subjection to the ruler of the West. But 
even this union had been the result of a violation of every 
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right principle to the last. While, however, making every 
allowance for the fact that Innocent could hardly help feeling 
himself slighted by the intentional disregard of his injunc- 
tions and of his rights, the whole tone of his correspondence 
shows that he was filled with righteous indignation at: the 
iniquities perpetrated by the Christian host which had de- 
stroyed tlie capital of Christendom. After many consulta- 
tions with the eminent men by whom he had surrounded 
himself, Innocent wrote a letter on the conquest of the city 
which will ever remain as a monument of Just scorn and the 
lofty statesmanship of the greatest man of his time. 

" Since, in your obedience to the Crucified One, you took 
His re- upon yourselves the vow to deliver the Holy Land 

fgatnsuhe from the power of the pagans, and since you were 
expedition, forbidden, under pain of excommunication, to attack 
any Christian land or to do damage to it, unless its inhabitants 
opposed your passage or refused you what was necessary (and 
in such case you were to undertake nothing against the will of 
the legate), and since you had neither right nor pretence of 
right over Greece, you have slighted your vow; you have not 
drawn your sword against Saracens, but against Christians ; you 
have not conquered Jerusalem, but Constantinople ; you have 
preferred earthly to heavenly riches. But that which weighs 
more heavily upon you than all this is that you have spared 
nothing that is sacred, neither age nor sex ; you have given 
yourselves up to prostitution, to adultery, and to debauchery in 
face of all the world. Yon have glutted your guilty passions 
not only on married women or widows, but upon women and 
virgins dedicated to the Saviour ; you have not been content 
with the imperial treasures and the goods of rich and poor, but 
you have seized even the wealth of the Church and what be- 
longs to it ; you have pillaged the silver tables of the altars ; 
you have broken into the sacristies, stolen the crosses, the 
images, the relics, in such a fashion that the Greek Church, 
although borne down by persecution, refuses obedience to the 
Apostolical See, because it sees in the Latins only treason and 
the works of darkness, and loathes them like dogs." 

As the conquest was already accomplished, Innocent de- 
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clared that the Crusaders might keep the land conquered by 
the judgment of God ; but its people must be governed with 
justice, must be maintained in peace and made to conform to 
religion. The property of the Church must be restored ; 
restitution and repentance must be shown for what was past, 
and the vow which the Crusaders had taken must yet be ful- 
filled. 

I have insisted that the great object of Innocent's pontif- 
icate was to strike a blow at Mahometanism. He hoped 
against hope that by the conquest of Constantinople the cause 
of the Crusades might be advanced. Hence, in claiming from 
the Crusaders, after the conquest of the city, that they should 
fulfil their vow, he pointed out that " the conquest of Greece 
would facilitate the conquest of the Holy Land," and he re- 
minded them that they themselves had made use of the argu- 
ment that the shortest way to Palestine was through Con- 
stantinople rather than through Alexandria. Again and again 
he returns to the same idea, and, beyond the union of the 
churches, the great practical benefit which Innocent sought to 
derive from what he elsewhere describes as " an act of justice 
where wicked men have been made use of by God to punish 
other wicked men," is that by means of Greece a heavier blow 
might yet be struck against the Mahometans. Baldwin liad 
summoned the tiro legates from Palestine. Innocent could 
not approve of their conduct in obeying the summons. "If 
you have left in order to obtain aid for the Holy Land, we 
approve of what you have done ; if you have done so to assist 
in organizing the Church of Greece, you have acted too hastily. 
We authorize you to remain at Constantinople on condition 
that you do not lose sight of Jerusalem, to which you were 
sent." As the Venetians had been the instruments 
agiiinstthe of diverting the expedition to Constantinople, In- 

VeDetiaus. o l i j 

nocent's opposition to them was greater than it was 
to the Crusaders. By the former his wishes had been disre- 
garded to the last. In accordance with tlie agreement for the 
division of the spoil, the Venetians named one of their own 
countrymen, Tliomas Morosini, as patriarch. Tlie arrange- 
ments for his appointment, and for naming Latin priests to the 
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churches in Constantinople, had been made, not only without 
consulting Innocent, but in a way which Dandolo knew would 
be in defiance of what the pope regarded as his rights. Inno- 
cent rejected Morosini, and declared his election by the Vene- 
tian canons of Hagia Sophia null and void, on the ground that 
laymen had no right to appoint an ecclesiastic to so high an 
office, and that the canons had not themselves been regularly 
appointed. The objection was not to the person, for Innocent 
at once named Morosini to the patriarchal see. Innocent 
declared that they had added to their offence the pillage of 
the temples and the iniquitous diversion of the ecclesiastical 
possessions. He continued even to refuse the request made 
by the Yenetians to appoint the archbishop they had named 
to Zara. " It is you," he wrote, " who have led the army of the 
Lord into a wicked path. Instead of iighting the Saracens, 
you have made war on Christians. You have despised the 
legate, treated the excommunication with contempt, broken 
the vow of the Cross, sacked the treasures and the Church 
possessions at Constantinople. You have done your best to 
appropriate and make hereditary among you the Lord's 
Church by means of lawless treaties. Tell me yourselves how 
you can make up for the harm you have done to the Holy 
Land, since you have turned to your profit an army of 
Christians, so great, so noble, and so numerous, which had 
been brought together with so much pain and expense, and 
with which not only Jerusalem, but even a part of Babylon 
might have been conquered. For if it succeeded in taking 
possession of Constantinople and Greece, a fortiori it could 
have snatched Alexandria and the Holy Land from the 
pagans. . . . Not only earthly might, but the will of Heaven, 
would have placed the two cities in your power. . . . Chris- 
tianity was scandalized by your conduct towards Zara, and 
we cannot scandalize the whole Church by giving the pallium 
to the archbishop without having received satisfaction from 
you." ' As late as 1213 he reproached them with the crime 

of Zara. 

Innocent refused the request made to him to exclude Dan- 



'"Ep. Inno." ix. p. 139. 
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dolo, on account of his great age, from the performance of 
the vow to make the crusade. When he learned that Cardi- 
nal Peter had actually arrived in Constantinople to aid in the 
reorganization of the Orthodox Church, he reproached him 
bitterly for his continual misconduct. He had removed the 
excommunication for the sack of Zara ; he had allowed the 
first siege of Constantinople ; he had absolved the Crusaders 
from their vow. Innocent formally charged him with having 
known, and even having formed, the plot in 1202 for the res- 
toration of young Alexis.' " When the Crusaders, after hav- 
ing consecrated themselves to the Saviour, have abandoned 
their route, drawn away by earthly attractions, were you free 
to change so holy and so solemn a vow, and to permit them to 
take another destination ? Think on it yourself. Disappoint- 
ment, shame, and anxiety weaken us when we ask whether the 
Greek Church can enter into union with the Apostolic See 
when that Church has seen only the works of darkness among 
the Latins." Innocent had heard that after a year the pilgrims 
in Constantinople were to be at liberty to return home. " The 
Saracens," he declares, "who trembled after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, will they not throw themselves on you, like wolves 
on an abandoned flock, when they learn that the Crusaders will 
return during the year to their homes? And we, how can 
we ask the people of the West to come to the aid of Pales- 
tine, even to the help of Constantinople, if they reproach us 
who are guiltless for what you have done, because the Cru- 
saders have abandoned their vows, and have returned to their 
homes loaded with the booty of an empire which they can- 
not even defend. . . . We do not wish to blame you further 
for the absolution which you have granted to the Venetians ; 
that will be the subject of a special letter.' But we order you 
to return without delay to the Holy Land." Boniface, who 
had been the leader of the expedition and its evil spirit, was 
in like manner not spared by Innocent. He was mean enough 
to endeavor to throw all the blame of the deviation of the ex- 
pedition on Cardinal Peter, and a long letter endeavoring to 

"Inno. "Ep." viii. p. 133. 
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justify himself in this manner was carried to Koine by a spe- 
cial messenger.' His arguments and excuses were answered 
by Innocent, who holds him responsible as the leader of the 
expedition for the horrors of the plunder of Constantinople, 
and refuses to absolve him from his vow to make the pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. 

In truth, the designs of Innocent had completely failed. 
His long and careful preparations had been defeated by Phil- 
ip, Boniface, and Dandolo. All the efforts he had made to 
strike a deadly blow at Islam had come to nought. The prep- 
arations made at so much cost had resulted in an attack upon 
Christians, and not upon Moslems. Constantinople had been 
captured instead of Jerusalem. The opportunity, so favorable 
from many causes, had been lost, and no other presenting equal 
advantages was ever to occur again. The internal quarrel be- 
tween tlie Saracen leaders, and the weakening of Egypt by 
the non-rising of the Nile during a succession of years, were 
accidental circumstances which were never repeated. The su- 
preme moment for striking a blow at the Saracens at a time 
when it could have been struck with effect had passed. In- 
nocent's energy was too great to allow him to sit idle under 
the failure, but all his efforts were unable to create an expe- 
dition equal in strength to that of 1202. Innocent had been 
humiliated by Philip, and in order to accomplish the design 
of his life was compelled to accept his humiliation, and, by 
declaring for Philip, to acknowledge that he had been defeat- 
ed. On the other hand, the Duke of Swabia had failed in 
the principal object of his intrigues, and had only succeeded 
in defeating the plans of the pontiff. But, though his design 
of becoming Emperor of East and West had failed, he never 
ceased until his assassination in 1208, by Otho of Wittelsbach, 
to intrigue against Baldwin and his successor on the throne. 
He claimed the booty collected in Constantinople as belong- 
ing to him, and took possession of a considerable portion which 
had been taken into Germany. When the short reign of Bald- 
win was terminated in 1205 by his capture before Adrianople 

'Inno. "Ep." viii. p. 133. 
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by an army of Bulgarians, Wallachians, and Comans, and his 
subsequent death or murder, Philip still hoped that he might 
be named to the imperial throne. When Henry, the brother 
of Baldwin, was named as his successor, Philip treated him as 
a usurper, continually spoke of his own rights through his 
wife, and appears to the last to have hoped that all Europe 
might again be brought under his rule, as the csesar univer- 
sally recognized. 

The great consolation of Innocent was that the union of the 

two churches had been effected ; but, as we have 

stroyed all sccu, he doubted whether even this could be brought 

nnion of about eflEectualh', since the conduct of the Latins had 

ctmrcliss 

outraged the members of the Orthodox Church. 
Subsequent events showed that he was entirely right. The 
Latin conquest of Constantinople caused so deep a hatred to 
the Church of the "West that there was never a chance again 
of a union between the two being accomplished. Upwards 
of two centuries later futile attempts were made at Ferrara 
and Florence to bring about such a union in presence of the 
ever -constant danger of the Mahometan progress, but the 
events of 1203-1204 made the endeavor a ridiculous failure. 
JSTor was the anticipation of the diiEculties of union in the 
mind of Innocent without justification for other branches of 
the Orthodox Church. Russia was the great convert of the 
Greek Church. Innocent sent a mission to that country to 
invite its archbishops and bishops to submit themselves to 
Home, in order that their Church might not be left out of his 
fold, and called attention to the fact that the Greek Church, 
from which they had hitherto derived their aid, had now be- 
come united under him. The mission obtained no satisfac- 
tory result. The Kussian remained loyal to the Orthodox 
Church. Its aversion to that of the Elder Kome appears even 
to have been increased by this mission, and in a short time it 
placed itself under allegiance to the Patriarch of l^icaea, who 
soon took the position which had been occupied by the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

It is beyond my purpose to give an account of the rule of 
the Latin emperors of Constantinople. The events which fol- 
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lowed tlie capture of the city in rapid succession proved that 
the Crusaders liad undertaken a task far beyond 

Powerless- ^ . 

ness of their powers, even if they had been united. But 

Franks to j- .• /■ .. , " . , ,. 

govern Ko- dissatisiaction at once beean to show itself, and the 

mania. . i , i i 

Struggles among the captors themselves greatly 
weakened their power. Boniface and his friends seem to have 
believed themselves outwitted by Dandolo and the partisans 
of Baldwin. Within a few days of the coronation of the new 
emperor a tumult was raised between the rival factions.' 



1 " Chron. of Romania," edition Buchon, p. 73. The Greek in which 
this is written is one of the most curious specimens existing of the medi- 
aeval form of that language. The Marquis of Montferrat becomes 6 /jap/cs- 
Ztis tov Movipipa : he becomes king or 'Pfiyag rrjg SaXoviKijf ttoXj/s. The 
French are *parr?i'oi. Baldwin is MTvaXSovpivoe, just as in modern Greek 
the sound of i is always represented by Mtt. The language of Nicotas 
contains many words of Western origin. I had prepared a long note on 
the subject of the Greek language of the twelfth century; but Professor 
Freeman's paper on " Some Points in the Later History of the Greek 
Language " in the Journal of Hellenic Studies of Oct., 1883, says all, and 
more, than I could say on the subject, and says it much better. I am 
inclined, however, to doubt whether his assertion (p. 390) that Anna 
and Nicetas " are always using words which could never have been the 
first words that came into their heads" is true. To this day islanders in 
the Archipelago, Greeks around Trebizond and other places in Asia Mi- 
nor, have preserved in their dialects great numbers of words which even 
those well acquainted with modern Greek do not recognize, although 
they are words which will be found in Liddell and Scott. Many, also, 
of the words used in modern Greek, though not usually found in a clas- 
sical dictionary, are old, and had already come into general use in the 
time of Nicetas. Thus, he writes Kpaaiov for wine, (peyyapiov for moon, 
vipov for water. 

The pages of Nicetas show that the Latin court of the early emperors 
had left a great number of words in the language, and that Nicetas and 
his readers were quite familiar with the sight of Romance words in a 
Greek form. Some of these are very curious. Thus, <ppepioi for brother, 
frdre, used of the brethren or friars of Jerusalem ; rafiXiov for table, ra- 
^aXKdpioe for cavalier, Soi^ and ^ovKag for duke, itapKhiog for marquis, 
aKovrdpwv, cicaKa, ahpeTov, aayiTTa, pnl for rex (the king in a pack of cards 
is still, in modern Greek, called pfiyag), Tropra, KovuruSia, Kii/ij/c, IvSiktiujv, 
Soii.kaTiKog, ^oiXKa for lulla, (iiyU for vigiUa (which shows that in the 
twelfth century at least /3 was sounded as it is now, «). 
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The leaders themselves were soon at variance. In accord- 
Qnarreibe- ^"^0 with the arrangement by which the candidate 
'wn'^and Bon- ^^^^ should not be elected emperor should have the 
iface. Morea and the Eoman territory in Asia Minor, Bon- 

iface became entitled to these possessions. I have already 
stated that the latter, at least, was a concession of territory 
which it was beyond his power to conquer. He therefore 
made application to exchange it for the principality or king- 
dom of Salonica. His hereditary claim to this part of the 
empire as the heir of Eeynier, to whom Manuel Comnenos 
was alleged to have given certain rights, and the restoration 
of which inheritance had been promised to him at Corfu by 
his ward, and the fact that it adjoined the territory of the 
King of Hungary, to whose sister he was now married, were 
put forward as reasons in favor of such an exchange. Boni- 
face had a sufficient party to enable him to make his claim 
in the form of a demand. The new arrangement was a vio- 
lation of the agreement which had been come to, but Bald- 
win did not feel strong enough to refuse it. Mourtzouphlos 
and Alexis were at large. The country might yet offer op- 
position to the new rule, and a division between the Crusad- 
ers themselves might supply the opportunity which each of 
these ex-emperors needed in order to regain Constantinople. 
The question was much discussed, spoken of, sa,js the mar- 
shal, in many ways ; but at length Baldwin gave an evasive 
answer, which Boniface construed into a consent to the ex- 
change. Then Boniface did homage. The difficulty, how- 
ever, was not as yet at an end. Baldwin, leaving Constanti- 
nople in charge of Dandolo, marched against Mourtzouphlos 
and Alexis. Boniface was to have accompanied him, Bald- 
win, apparently, not having confidence in his fealty. After 
leaving Adrianople the emperor arrived at Mosynopolis," 
where he determined to await the coming of his powerful 

' Mosynopolis is, I believe, the present Mastanly, a village to the north 
of the Rhodope, distant about two days' journey, as ViUehardouin de- 
scribes it, from Adrianople, and to the west of that city. Du Cange 
(" Observations on ViUehardouin," p. 158) says it was formerly Maximia- 
nopolis, and places it at the mouth of the Maritza or Hebrus. 
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subject. On his arrival the latter begged Baldwin to allow 
him to leave at once for Salonica, in order to take possession 
of his signiory, and requested the emperor not to ruin him 
by going there himself. Baldwin, however, refused. A de- 
fiance followed. Boniface declared that if the emperor went 
into his country when he, Boniface, was quite able to conquer 
it for himself, it could not be for his benefit. " If you go, 
understand clearly that I shall not go with you, and that I 
shall separate myself from you." ' The emperor replied that 
even on such terms he would go to Salonica. The breach 
was a serious one. Boniface, through his marriage, was sup- 
ported by many of the Greeks. He declared that Baldwin 
was more perjured than the Greeks. He gave to his wife's 
eldest son the name and the imperial ornaments of the em- 
peror. The marshal shows his estimate of the danger by the 
statement that if God had not taken pity on them they would 
have lost all that they had gained. The rival leaders, each 
with an army behind him, were on the verge of war. Bald- 
win remained firm, and marched towards Salonica. Boniface, 
with his own followers, and with nearly all the German Cru- 
saders, went on their way back, apparently towards Constan- 
tinople. The latter reached and entered Didymotica on the 
Maritza, and a day's journey south of Adrianople. The 
Greeks submitted, and, indeed, the inhabitants of the country 
flocked in wherever lie passed with offers of support. Boni- 
face pushed on to and besieged Adrianople, in which Baldwin 
had left a garrison. The Crusader in command immediately 
sent messengers, who rode day and night, to the capital, to in- 
form Dandolo of the rupture, and that Boniface, after having 
occupied Didymotica, one of the strongest forts in Komauia, 
was supported by the Greeks, and was now laying siege to 
Adrianople. 

Boniface then played a bold stroke to detach the Venetians 

Boniface ^^'^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ °^ Baldwin. In the beginning of Un- 

makes a bar- o,yg(. ijg made a bargain with their representatives 

e:nm with tne o ^ , nAn 

Venetians. j^ Adrianoplc, by which he was to receive 1000 



I Yillehardouin, p. 377. 
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marks and lands in the west of the Balkan peninsula, which 
produced annually 10,000 golden aspers, and which he was to 
hold in fee from the republic and not from the emperor. In 
return Boniface sold to the Yenetians his rights over Crete, 
his claim to 100,000 golden aspers due from the empire on 
account of Alexis the Fourth, his late pupil, and the rights 
over the fiefs with which Manuel had invested Eeynier in Sa- 
lonica. As the Venetians, in virtue of the agreement for the 
division of the empire, were under no obligation to do hom- 
age for tlie territory which they received in Romania, Boni- 
face, by this agreement, withdrew himself from vassalage to 
Baldwin. The trick was worthy of Boniface, and it entirely 
succeeded in detaching Dandolo from tlie side of Baldwin.' 

Meantime Baldwin had marched on Salonica. The inter- 
vening towns and fortresses had surrendered to him, and 
Salonica itself — then, as Yillehardouin says, one of the best 
and richest cities of Christendom — surrendered on condition 
of retaining the privileges the city had enjoyed under the 
Greek emperors. 

Dandolo in Constantinople was still master of the situation, 
and appears to have had powers which made him something 
like a dictator. After taking counsel with the chief barons, 
he sent Yillehardouin, who is careful to inform us on several 
occasions that he had great influence with Boniface, to Adria- 
nople. When he approached that city, Boniface, with the 
chiefs of his army, met him. In the interview the marshal re- 
proached the marquis with having attacked the territory of 
the emperor, and especially with having laid siege to Adria- 
nople without having submitted his grievances to Dandolo. 
Boniface laid all the blame on the emperor, but at length 
agreed to a truce. Boniface was to retire from Adrianople to 
Didymotica and place his case in the hands of Dandolo, Count 
Louis of Blois, Conon de Bethune, and the marshal. Boniface 
Proposals for withdrew to Didymotica, where his wife had re- 
arbitiation. mained, and the marshal returned to Constantinople. 
The next object was to obtain the consent of the emperor to 

1 "Refutatio Cretse," Aug. 12; Taf. et Thorn, c. xxiii. p. 512; Phrant- 
zer, p. 106. 
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place his case also in the hands of Dandolo. Messengers were 
sent to inform Baldwin of what had taken place. The em- 
peror, in the meantime, iiad lieard of the siege laid to Adria- 
nople by Boniface, and had hastened to its relief. He was, 
however, in considerable difficulties. Then, as now, the neigh- 
borhood of Salonica was highly feverish. Some of his best 
followers had died, and many more were disabled with fever. 
Hence the army which followed him was weak and almost 
nnfit for service. While he was on his way to the relief of 
Adrianople the messengers from Dandolo met him and for- 
mally requested him to submit the matters in difficulty with 
Boniface to the four arbitrators already mentioned, adding the 
distinct threat that they would on no account allow a resort to 
force between him and his late chief. The emperor was irri- 
tated and angry. He consulted his council, in which, says the 
marshal, who is throughout the partisan of Boniface, there 
were many who had helped to cause the broil. Many hard 
words— grosses paroles— -were used. The emperor made a 
compromise. His army was too weak to resist Boniface with 
his Greek allies. He dared not openly break with Dandolo, 
who was master of the capital, but he would not consent, until 
he knew tlie situation better, to place himself in the hands of 
the self-constituted tribunal. He replied that he would not 
pledge himself to submit the difficulty, but he would proceed 
at once to his capital, and in the meantime would promise not 
to attack Boniface. 

On his arrival in Constantinople Baldwin recognized before 
Arbitration ^^^ fourtli day that the course proposed was the 
accepted. j^gg^ which, Under the circumstances, he could adopt. 
Boniface was sent for, and he also, after some hesitation, con- 
sented to come to the capital. On his arrival the arbitrators 
decided that the emperor was wrong. Salonica was to be 
given to Boniface, and as a pledge that this should be done 
the marshal was ordered to take possession of Didymotica, and 
to hold it until he should be assured that Boniface was safely 
installed in Salonica. This decision was carried out, and the 
principality or kingdom of Salonica was surrendered to Boni- 
face, Marquis of Montferrat. 

26 
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While the first of the grave internal differences of the Cru- 
saders was thus brought temporarily to an end, 
three leadera others of an equally serious character, which it is 
o expe 1 10 . j^gyQjj^j j^y purpose to describe, presented them- 
selves. Innocent's anticipation of misfortune was soon justi- 
fied by events. There was, as he had foreseen, little hope of 
aid in the crusade from the conquerors of an empire which 
they were not able to defend. Within eighteen months of the 
capture of the city three of the principal actors and a crowd 
of those only second to them in rank had died, and most of 
them by violent deaths. We have already seen that Baldwin 
fell into the hands of his enemies and was succeeded by his 
brother. Dandolo ended his long life in June, 1205, and lies 
buried in or near the Great Church of the Divine Wisdom.' 
Two years afterwards Boniface, who had continued to be of 
doubtful loyalty until he appears to have been contented by the 
marriage of his daughter to the new emperor Henry, met with 
a violent death. He was caught in a defile in the Ehodope 
Mountains by the Bulgarians, and was mortally wounded. 

The years that followed the conquest were of wild disorder 
and confusion. The government of the country 
tiuoaghout was a task to which the Crusaders were unequal. 
The attempt to rule the ancient empire under the 
forms of the Western feudal system utterly broke down. The 
land was divided into fiefs among the barons and knights, 
but the division caused much disaffection and wrangling. Few 
were satisfied in the general scram.ble which followed. In 
spite of an attempt to decide differences by lot, the rule was 
that each should keep what he could take. Western titles 
and dignities were introduced, and we read in the empire of 
the New Eome for the first and last time of grand constables, 
seneschals, cup-bearers, marshals, grand butlers, masters of the 

' A slab in the women's gallery, inscribed " Henrico Dandolo," com- 
memorates liim. This, after having long been forgotten, was discovered 
a few years ago, and though some of the archaeologists of Constantinople 
whose opinions are entitled to respect believe it to be comparatively mod- 
ern, I see no reason to doubt that it was placed in its present position 
shortly after Dandolo's death. 
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Stables, and the like. The Crusaders knew their own fanciful 
law of honor, but despised the ordinary law by which mortals 
are governed. The assize of Jerusalem became law for the 
empire, though an attempt was made to preserve a portion at 
least of the old Eoman administration, including the applica- 
tion of the Eoman law of Justinian as preserved in his capital. 
There was, however, little chance that the new "Western system 
of organization could work harmoniously with the ancient 
Eoman administration which had lasted in Eomaiiia. Such 
chance as there might otherwise have been was destroyed by 
forces outside the empire. The same causes whicli had weak- 
ened the dominion of the Byzantine rulers began to operate 
against the Crusaders, and rendered them so feeble that in- 
stead of being able, as they had fondly believed, to use the 
strength of Eomania against the Saracens, they had to implore 
aid from the West to enable them to hold what they had con- 
quered. 

The deposed emperor, Alexis the Third, and Alexis the 
Fifth, or Mourtzouphlos, were, at the time of the occupation, 
still at large. The latter was captured by the Latins at 
Mosynopolis, was brought to Constantinople, and was thrown 
from the column of Theodosios. Alexis the Third was cap- 
tured and sent to Boniface, who held him as a prisoner, and 
gave to Philip the satisfaction of stating how he should be 
disposed of. 

Tlie Moslems were at first greatly alarmed at the capture of 
the city which to them was still the world's capital, was still 
Eome. In their first alarm even Malek Adel hastened to con- 
clude a truce of six years with Cardinals Peter Capuaue and 
Soffred ; but he and his so-called religionists soon recovered 
from the shock of the conquest. Constantinople had drawn 
away Crusaders from Palestine instead of adding to their 
number. The Western soldiers, including even many of the 
Templars, took the opportunity of leaving Syria in order to 
share in the wealth which was offered them in Constantinople. 
The natural result followed. The truce was broken, and Is- 
lamism soon came into possession of territory which had been 
held for many years by the Christians. Though Innocent pro- 
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foundly regretted this result, he was forced to acquiesce in it, 
and even to authorize Baldwin to retain the Crusaders in Con- 
stantinople whom he had previously ordered to leave for the 
Holy Land. In the spring of 1205 the new emperor was at- 
tacked by Greeks, Bulgarians, and Comans, and it was in one 
of these attacks that the latter succeeded in luring a consider- 
able body of Crnsaders into an ambuscade, wliere tliey killed 
three hundred knights, captured the emperor, and took him 
prisoner to Tirnova. It was at this very time that the great 
body of Venetians, amounting to 7000, left Constantinople. 
The Crusaders were obliged to withdraw to the capital, and 
nearly the whole of the country was abandoned to the enemy. 
Still less success awaited them in Asia Minor, where the 
Greeks were able to hold their own after the first surprise 
caused by the capture of the capital, and where the invaders 
found themselves glad, in 1206, to make a truce with Theo- 
dore Lascaris. The story of the following years is one of 
struggle with the people whom they had conquered, of reck- 
less disregard of their rights, of raids over the country in 
search of plunder, of attacks from the Bulgarians and Comans, 
and of almost incessant warfare until, sixty years after the 
conquest, the Greeks again obtained possession of the capital, 
and the Latin Empire of the East came to an ignominious 
end. 

Venice obtained the richest rewards and the fullest pay- 
Thegninsof nicut for her share in the conquest of Constantino- 
vemce. p^g_ jjg^. acquisition of territory and of commerce 

made her for a time the undisputed mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean. Dandolo had stipulated that she should receive three 
out of the eight portions into which it had been agreed that 
Komania should be divided. He appears to have been allowed 
to take his choice of the portions of territory which were to 
be allotted as the share of the republic. He naturally chose 
lands adjacent to tliose already possessed by Venice on the 
Adriatic, and such ports, islands, or sea-boards as she could 
readily defend with her fleet. Dandolo retained the rank 
which had already been given him of Despot, and was allowed 
to wear the imperial buskins. In addition, he took the cu- 
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rious title of Lord of one quarter and a half of the Koman 
Empire.' 

On the death of Dandolo his successor obtained a conces- 
sion from the emperor authorizing any Venetian citizen or ally 
to take possession of any of the islands in the ^gean or places 
on its coasts which were not already occupied by the republic, 
and to hold it for him and his heirs. The grantino- of this 
concession was followed by a series of buccaneering expedi- 
tions, which speedily captured and occupied a number of im- 
portant positions. Gallipoli, on the Dardanelles, was seized 
by Marc Dandolo and another prominent citizen, and with 
the Thracian Chersonese was erected into a duchy. Another 
band, under Sanuto, occupied Naxos, Paros, and other isles, 
which were held by him and his descendants for four centu- 
ries. Chios was occupied by the great chiefs, Justiniani and 
Michaeli. A part of Eubcea and the Cyclades, the islands of 
Lemnos and Zante, were captured by others. The republic 
itself took possession of Corfu. The great power of Venice 
over the Adriatic, the ^gean, and especially over the islands 
mentioned, and over a portion of the Morea, dates from the 
Latin conquest — a power which was used on the whole well 
and wisely, which introduced or continued fairly good govern- 
ment, and which has left traces in well-constructed roads and 
fortresses in every place I have mentioned. But, as was nat- 
ural, the results of the Latin conquest were more markedly 
visible in "Venice herself than in any of the possessions which 
she obtained. Her marts were filled with merchandise. Her 
ships crowded the great canals and her harbor with the spoils 
of Asia and the products of the Levant. Her architecture re- 
produced and improved upon that of Constantinople. The 
spoils of the New Eome were her proudest ornaments. Her 
wealth rapidly increased. The magnificence of the New Eome 
was transferred to Venice, which was during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the most splendid of Christian cities. 



' " Henricus Dandolus, D. G. "Venetiarum, Dalmatise atque Croatise 
dux dominus quartas partis et dimidiaB totius imperii rornani." — "Vite 
de' Duchi di Venez," in Muratori. 
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The Venetians continued to be opposed to the designs of 
Innocent, and years afterwards were reproached by him for 
sending wood, arms, and other munitions of war ' to the Sara- 
cens in Alexandria. At a later period Innocent reproached 
them for mocking the Holy See, and injuring the cause in the 
Holy Land by inducing pilgrims who were able to fight to go 
to Crete and assist the republic instead of combating the Sara- 
cens. In the next crusade, which was also due to the in- 
domitable energy of the same pontiff, the Yenetians were, as 
far as possible, excluded from all participation in it. Innocent 
named Ancona and Brindisi as the ports of embarkation for 
Outre-iner. 

It was impossible that an event so important as the con- 
quest of the city could have been without beneficial 
suits of the results to Western Europe. Against the destruc- 
westeru tiou of SO much that is valuable we may set off a 
knowledge of the comforts of a civilized and com- 
paratively luxurious life conveyed to the West by men who, 
as we gather from all contemporary accounts, had been pro- 
foundly affected by the signs of wealth with which they were 
surrounded. Man}' small but valuable advances in Western 
civilization are due to the conquest. Silk-weaving had been 
better understood in Constantinople than in any Western city, 
but Yenice was soon able to rival her ancient enemy. Yarious 
seeds and plants found their way to the West. The diversion 
of the trade of Constantinople from the Bosphorus to the 
Adriatic or into overland routes probably benefited and helped 
to develop the civilization of Western Europe. Tlie com- 
merce of the empire passed into the hands of foreigners and 
rivals, and of these Yenice naturally obtained the largest 
share. The valuable products of Central Asia which found 
their way into the ports of the Azof and the Euxine, and 
which had been reserved jealously by the citizens of Constan- 
tinople for themselves, even at the time when the emperors 
were granting capitulations for trade in every other part of 
the empire, all these now went to Yenice. Most of this trade 

' Inno. "Ep."xii. p. 142. 
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was carried on by sea ; but the dangers which beset maritime 
commerce now that the shadow of the fax Romana had passed 
away caused a considerable portion of the valuable and less 
bulky products of India and Central Asia to be taken up the 
Indus, thence by camels to the Caspian, and then partly over- 
land and partly by rivers to Venice or other European states. 
The great bulk of the trade between Asia and Europe was 
diverted from the Bosphorus into the Adriatic. Yenetian 
ships for a time replaced in the Black Sea, not only those of 
Constantinople, but even those of Genoa. The Tartar races 
in the Euxine, as well as the Saracens in Egypt and Syria, 
traded almost exclusively with the citizens of Venice. 

Innocent continued to condemn the conduct of the Crusaders 
Eviiresnitsof ^^^ t^^ Venetians in terms which show that they 
the conquest. ^j.g ^.j^g exprcssion of his deliberately formed opin- 
ion and that of the great churchmen by whom he was sur- 
rounded. "We have seen that at times his language is that 
of profound indignation at the iniquities which have been 
committed ; at other times it is that of expostulation and of 
calm reasoning. But throughout the many letters in which 
he addresses the actors in this huge fiasco or alludes to their 
conduct, the sentiment most predominant is one of sadness 
that the Crusaders should have abandoned the object for which 
they were brought together. His letters leave the impression 
that he never ceased to regret the failure of the crusade, which 
had been so carefully organized and from which so much might 
reasonably have been expected. He appears on many occa- 
sions to feel that it is impossible to make those whom he ad- 
dresses understand what is the greatness of the opportunity 
which they had missed. In the comprehension of the East- 
ern question of his day and of what statesmanship required 
for the interests of Eiirope and civilization, he seems to stand 
at the opening of the thirteenth century head and shoulders 
above all other kings and potentates. The tone of his letters, 
their gloom, when speaking of the prospects of Eomania, of 
Asia Minor, and of Syria, almost appear as if he alone in his 
veneration foresaw how disastrous the conquest of the impe- 
rial city would be ; as if he alone recognized that it was the 



to 
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interest of Europe to make a supreme effort to strike a blow 
at Mahometanism, which should make its further advance 
upon Cliristian territory impossible. He tried and, no doubt, 
to a certain extent succeeded in finding consolation in the 
union of the churches, which lie fondly hoped was to be 
brought about by the conquest ; and though, as we have seen, 
lie recognized that the manner of the conquest had placed a 
great obstacle in the way of union, he yet hoped that the 
"loathing" felt by the Greeks towards the Latins would in 
time be softened down or entirely removed. He hoped that 
the conquest of the city might still bo of use in reducing 
Jerusalem under Christian rule. He believed that its capture 
during Easter week might possibly be regarded as a token 
that Christ intended to make use of the wicked act of the 
Crusaders by leading to a new entry into the Holy City, and 
that the Greeks had been justly punished for their refusal to 
help the Crusaders and for their toleration of a mosque within 
their city. In these facts he found consolation. The existence 
of this consolation and of this rejoicing in the union which 
so many pontiffs had labored fruitlessly to effect brings out 
into stronger relief the intensity of his conviction that the 
destruction of the rival empire was a blunder and a crime. 
He was profoundly sad at the failure of his expedition, at the 
conquest of an empire whose preservation would absorb all 
the force of Christendom, and at the necessary diversion of 
Christian troops from Palestine. 

We who can be wise after the event can see even more 
distinctly than Innocent how disastrous the conquest of Con- 
stantinople had been. The city had spent its strength in 
fighting against the hordes of Asia. Her outposts in Asia 
Minor had been carried by successive waves of barbarian in- 
vasion from the great plains of Central Asia. These waves 
had come flowing on multitudinously and overwhelmingly 
during a century and a half, pushed by the mighty movement 
of a Tartar emigration westward. Her powers had been ex- 
hausted in thus defending the first lines of Europe against a 
host whose deficiencies were immediately supplied by new- 
comers. We have seen in our recent small war in the Soudan 
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what is the force which the spring-tide of fanaticism may 
supply to a horde of barbarians. The Seljukian Turks and 
the- other Mahometan tribes against which the strength of the 
New Rome had been spent were still drunk with the new 
wine of their conversion to Islam, and fought with tlie same 
confidence of victory, recklessness of life, and even desire for 
death, with which the half -naked and ill -armed followers 
of an African Mahdi threw themselves on English bayonets. 
The legions of the New Eome withstood the rush of the 
Asiatic fanatics as steadily as did our own countrymen those 
of Africa. Again and again they succeeded in inilicting 
what was apparently a crushing defeat on the Mahometan 
armies. But the battle had to be fought again after the lapse 
of a few years, when new fanatics had come to take the place 
of those who had fallen. The flow of savage or barbarian 
hordes had, during the two centuries which preceded the 
disaster of 1204, been as constant on the north of the Black 
Sea as it had been on the south. Bulgarians, Comans, Patch- 
inaks, Uzes, and other non-Christian peoples had attacked the 
imperial city in the rear while she was defending European 
civilization in Asia Minor. The Sicilian expedition and in- 
ternal troubles, arising partly from dynastic rivalries, partly 
from the weakness which had come upon her owing to Asiatic 
influences, and especially to the weakening of the despotic 
forms of government before the oligarchical had become suf- 
ficiently strong to take its place, had lessened her strength, so 
that she was not able to offer the resistance which she had 
done two centuries earlier. But she gained breathing-time 
from the divisions of the Seljukian Turks and from her vic- 
tories over the Bulgarians and the Comans, and there appears 
good reason to believe that had she not been destroyed by 
the people of the West and her organization put an end to 
during a period of sixty years, she would have been able at a 
later period to have made a stouter, and probably a successful, 
resistance to the Ottoman Turks. That this new body of Ma- 
hometan invaders was able a century and a half later to oc- 
cupy several important positions in what they called, as their 
descendants still call it, Eoumelia, or the territory of Eome, 
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and that two centuries and a half later they were able to cap- 
ture the New Eome itself, was due to the fatal blow which 
had been inflicted by Philip of Swabia, by Boniface of Mont- 
feri'at, and by Henry Dandolo. 

That blow had been struck at the moment when the re- 
sources of the empire had been expended. We ought not, 
however, to forget that its strength had been spent in stem- 
ming the torrent of barbarism, in fighting the battle of Europe 
against Asia, of Christianity against Mosleraism. The empire 
had maintained this struggle not altogether single-handed, for 
the efforts of the Crusaders had been on behalf of the same 
cause. But the Saracens were the special object of their at- 
tack, and the fact that the deliverance of the Holy Land was 
the peculiar aim set before them prevented anything like 
hearty co-operation with the empire in attacking the Turks, 
even had there not been other reasons which made such co- 
operation impossible. Thus the great brunt of the struggle 
fell upon the empire alone, and, in spite of the efforts of rulers 
like Manuel to persuade the Western nations to come to their 
aid, Latin and German Europe preferred to fight Islam in its 
own way rather than to make common cause against the com- 
mon enemy. The traditional feeling in the West against those 
who recognized the sway of the Emperor of the New Home 
has affected Western historians of this period of Constanti- 
nopolitan history. As the descendants of peoples who ac- 
knowledged the rule of the Latin Church, we have taken our 
ideas and our prejudices from our fathers, and are in this 
sense all of us the sons of the Crusaders. Western Europe 
has been only too ready to find evidence of the corruption 
and the effeminacy of the Eastern capital, to recognize that 
Asiatic influences had lessened the vigor wliich had char- 
acterized its government during the centuries preceding the 
Crusade, and to regret that its Church had less power in arous- 
ing enthusiasm than had the sister Church of our fathers. 
Hence it is that justice has not been done to the unceasing 
struggle of a century and a half previous to 1204, made by 
the Greek-speaking Eoman empire and by the Christians of 
Armenia and Georgia. The facts that have been remembered 
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are that the Eastern Church had refused to accept the suprem- 
acy of the pope ; that Constantinople was taken by the Cru- 
saders; that her population was powerless to prevent the cap- 
ture of the city in 1453 by the Ottoman Turks. The facts 
that are forgotten are that if the Turks were unable to find a 
footing in Europe until one hundred and fifty years after 
1204, it was because the Eastern empire had made so gallant a 
resistance during a like period before 1204 ; that she received 
a fatal blow from the huge expedition called the Fourth Cru- 
sade, but that, recovering for a while from this blow, she was 
yet able, unaided, to prolong the struggle long enough to pour 
forth a stream of learning and literature over the West; and that 
the time gained while she kept back the Turks greatly dimin- 
ished their strength, delayed their arrival in Europe, and en- 
abled the West to grow strong enough to resist the Ottoman 
Turks when, two centuries after they had made good their hold 
upon Europe, they attained the period of their greatest strength, 
barely more than two centuries ago. That John Sobieski 
was able to drive back the Turks who were besieging Vienna 
in 1683 was due to the fact that the Eastern empire had sacri- 
ficed itself as the vanguard of Europe. 

Nor must it be forgotten that tlie resistance of the empire 
had had a great effect upon the Seljukian Turks. The ter- 
rible blows inflicted on them had diminished their strength. 
They had already begun to show signs of weakness. Dur- 
ing the latter years of the century Chengiz Khan, the great 
leader of a Tartar tribe which had adopted the name of Mon- 
gol,' had commenced his terrible career, and the attention of 
the Turks was, in 1204, already turned away from the empire 
to that of the more serious danger which threatened them in 
their rear. The capture of Constantinople by tlie Western 
Crusaders enabled the Turks to survive that danger. Had the 
empire not been destroyed there is good reason to believe 
that it would have shortly recovered its strength, have con- 

'The soldiers of Chengiz Khan repudiated the name Tartars as that 
of a people they had conquered, and called themselves Mongols. Not- 
withstanding the repudiation, they were of Tartar origin.— Osborn's "Is- 
lam under the Khalifs of Baghdad," p. 373. 
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tinned its struggle, and tliat the Turks, with Chengiz Khan 
on one side and the imperial troops on the other, would have 
been annihilated. 

The continual attacks of the Seljuks, while they had weak- 
ened the empire, yet enable us to see how great had been its 
strength. The marches of Pizarro in the New World, of the 
Ten Thousand of Alexander, and at this very time of Chengiz 
Khan into China and subsequently into Transoxiana, were all 
easy, since they were through states which had become de- 
moralized. JSTo such demoralization existed, and consequent- 
ly no such march was possible under the rule of the New 
Eome. Tiic Turks had to fight their way inch by inch, to 
hold what tliey captured against continual harassment, and, 
as I have so often repeated, were only able to maintain a set- 
tlement in Asia Minor because their numbers were continual- 
ly recruited by fresli bands of immigrants into the country 
they had captured. 

The results of the Fourth Crusade upon European civiliza- 
tion were altogether disastrous. The light of Greek civilization, 
which Byzantium had kept burning for nearly nine centuries 
after Constantine had chosen it as his capital, was suddenly 
extinguished. The hardness, the narrowness, and the Hebrai- 
cism of Western civilization were left to develop themselves 
with little admixture from the joyousness and the beauty of 
Greek life. Every one knows that the Turkish conquest of 
Constantinople dispersed throughout the West a knowledge 
of Greek literature, and that such knowledge contributed 
largely to the bringing about of the Eeformation and of mod- 
ern ways of thought. One cannot but regret that the knowl- 
edge of Greek literature was so dearly bought. If the dis- 
persion of a few Greeks, members of a conquered and there- 
fore despised race, but yet carrying their precious manuscripts 
and knowledge among hostile peoples, could produce so im- 
portant a result, what effect might not reasonably have been 
hoped for if the great crime against which Innocent protested 
had not been committed ? Western Europe saw the sparks 
of learning dispersed among its people. The light which had 
been continuously burning in a never-forgotten and, among 
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the literary class, a scarcely changed language, had been put 
out. The crime of the Fourth Crusade handed over Constan- 
tinople and the Balkan peninsula to six centuries of barbar- 
ism, and rendered futile the attempts of Innocent and subse- 
quent statesmen to recover Syria and Asia Minor to Christen- 
dom and civilization. If we would understand the full sig- 
nificance of the Latin conquest of Constantinople, we must try 
to realize what might now be the civilization of Western 
Europe if the Kornania of six centuries ago had not been de- 
stroyed. One may picture not only the Black Sea, the Bos- 
phorus, and the Marmora surrounded by progressive and civ- 
ilized nations, but even the eastern and southern shores of the 
Mediterranean given back again to good government and a 
religion which is not a barrier to civilization. 
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Alexis, natural son of Manuel I., blinded 
by Andronicos I., 85. 

Alexis, nephew of Manuel I., blinded by 
Isaac Angelos, 92. 

Alexis, pretenders, 101, 102, 106. 

Alexis Contostephanos, a pretender, 105. 

Alexis, protosebastos, shares the govern- 
ment with the Empress Maria, 68 ; 
plot to assassinate him, 68 ; deprived of 
his sight by Andronicos Comnenos, 78. 

Alexis I. defeats Suliman and Wiscard, 
36. 

Alexis n., accession of, 68; betrothed 
to the daughter of Andronicos, 80; 
crowned a second time, 80; put to 
death by Andronicos, 82. 

Alexis III. deposes his brother Isaac, 
104; assumes the throne and takes 
the name of Comnenos, 105 ; his trou- 
bles with the Wallachs, 106, lOY; with 
the Patehinaks, 107 ; with the Comans, 
107; with the Bulgarians, 107; pre- 
tenders to his throne, 109; his wars 
with the Turks, 110, 111 ; demoraliza- 
tion of the empire during his reign, 
113 ; alleged to have been in league 
with a pirate, 114; buys peace from 
Henry the Sixth's Crusaders, 134 ; peti- 
tions Innocent III., 284 ; sends a dep- 
utation to Boniface's Crusaders, 305; 
his character, 317; flees from Con- 
stantinople, 318 ; captured by the Lat- 
ins, 403. 

Alexis IV. escapes from Alexis III., 274 ; 
appeals for help to his brother-in-law, 
Philip of Swabia, 275 ; visits Kome, 
280 ; sends an embassy to Venice, 282 ; 
his restoration agreed to at Zara, 287- 
289; joins the Crusaders, 297 ; ratifies 
the convention of Zara, 298 ; shown to 
the citizens of Constantinople, 306; 
his contract with the Crusaders, 321 ; 
associated with his father on the 
throne, 322; his difficulty in paying 



the money promised to the expedition, 
322, 330 ; excites popular hatred, 324 ; 
leaves with Boniface for Adrianople, 
325 ; falls into contempt, 329 ; asks 
Boniface for a household guard, 336 ; 
made prisoner by Mourtzouphlos, 337. 

Alexis v., see Mourtzouphlos. 

Alparslan, conquests of, in Georgia and 
Armenia, 27 ; invades Asia Minor, 27, 
28. 

Andronicos I. makes a treaty of alliance 
with Saladin, 47, 142; character of, 
71,211; amour with his cousinEudocia, 
72 ; escapes from prison, 72 ; refuses 
to recognize Manuel's nomination to 
the succession, 73 ; escapes from the 
Empire, 74; amour with Queen Theo- 
dora, 74 ; assists the Turks to plunder 
the empire, 75 ; returns to Constanti- 
nople, and is pardoned, 75 ; intrigues 
for the throne, 76 ; deprives the proto- 
sebastos Alexis of his eyesight, 78 ; 
makes himself master of the capital, 
78 ; his cruelties towards his oppo- 
nents, 79, 85 ; determines to marry 
Alexis II. to ills daughter Irene, 80; 
has the ex-empress tried and executed, 
81; crowned emperor, 82; murders 
Alexis II., 82 ; lays siege to NicEca, 82; 
attacks Broussa, 83 ; murders the sure- 
ties of his nephew Isaac, 84 ; public 
feeling turns against him, 84 ; his re- 
forms, 85 ; revolt against him, 87 ; 
offers to abdicate, 88 ; his flight and 
capture, 90; outraged and killed by 
the populace, 90, 91. 

Andronicos, a pretender, 101. 

Aneraa, Tower of, 90. 

Ani, capture of, 27. 

Antioch captured by the Crusaders, 40. 

Armenia attacked by Togrul, 26; con- 
quered by Alparslan, 27. 

Armenians in Constantinople, 146; Jus- 
tinian's " capitulation " to, 148 note. 
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Army, deterioration of the, 21 "7. 

Arnold of Ibelino, his account of the 
Egypto-Venetian alliance, 271. 

Arson, Armenian city, burned bv Togrul, 
26. 

Asan, a 'Wallachian leader, defeats John 
Cantacuzenos, 91 ; assassinated, 106. 

Asia Minor, present and former condi- 
tion of, 27, 28 ; ravaged by the Selju- 
kian Turks, 28 ; Turkish settlement in, 
33; a source of weakness to the em- 
pire, 51, 206, 399. 

Asiatic conquests, baneful influence of, 
on society in the capital, 206. 

Avars, first appearance of, in the em- 
pire, 55. 



Baldwin, Count, brought prisoner before 
Isaac II., 92, 93. 

Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, joins the 
fourth crusade, 236 ; candidature of, 
for the throne of Constantinople, 378 ; 
supported by Dandolo, 382 ; declared 
emperor and crowned, 386,386; writes 
to the pope, 388 ; offends Boniface by 
marching to Salonioa, 399 ; surrenders 
Salonica to Boniface, 401 ; captured 
by the Bulgarians, 404. 

Balkan peninsula, former inhabitants of 
the, 52. 

Balliol, Russell, scheme of, against the 
empire, 83. 

Basil II., Bulgaroctone, 57. 

Bela, King of Hungary, invades the em- 
pire, 54. 

Benjamin of Tudela, his impressions of 
Constantinople, 185. 

Bethune, Conon do, his reply to the 
messenger of Alexis III., 305 ; delivers 
an insolent message to Isaac II., 333, 
334. 

Blachern, palace of Manuel I. at, 186. 

Boheraund attacks the empire, 137, 166. 

Boniface of Montferrat appointed leader 
of the fourth crusade, 245 ; his visit 
to Pliilip of Swabia, 245, 279; con- 
nection of his family with the East, 
278 ; his hostility to Constantinople, 
279 ; goes on an embassy to Rome, 
280; revisits Rome, 282; goes to Zara, 
285 ; takes Alexis IV. to Adrianople, 
325 ; asks Mourtzouphlos to surrender 
Alexis IV., 341 ; becomes jealous of 
Dandolo, 341 ; declares for the siege 
of Constantinople, 344 ; hailed as king 
in Constantinople, 353; his candida- 
ture for the throne of Constantinople, 



376 ; obtains a concession of territory 
in case of non-election, 380 ; re- 
proached by Innocent III., 395 ; quar- 
rels with Baldwin, 399 ; besieges Adri- 
anople, 399 ; his manoeuvre to alienate 
the Venetians from Baldwin, 400 ; ob- 
tains possession of Salonica, 401 ; his 
death, 402. 

Bosphorus, towers built by Manuel I. on 
the, 78 ; the name, 95 note; passage 
of, by the Crusaders, 308. 

Branas, Alexis, revolt of, 94, 95 ; invests 
the capital, 95 ; his defeat and death, 
97. 

Bromholm becomes possessed of a relic 
from Constantinople, 370. 

Broussa sacked by Andronicos I., 83. 

Bulgarians, first appearance of, in the 
Empire, 55 ; second irruption, 56 ; 
ally themselves with the Wallachs and 
establish a Wallach-Bulgarian state, 
61; capture Varna, 108. 

Byzantine empire, the term, 3. 



CjESAE, the title, 102 note. 

Camyzes, Manuel, 108, 109. 

Cantacuzenos, John, blinded by Andron- 
icos, 76 ; defeated by the Wallachs, 
94. 

Cantacuzenos, Theodore, defends Nicsea 
against Andronicos I., 83. 

Capitulations, history of, 148, 149 ; their 
modern form, 150; why they have 
lasted in Turkey, 150, 151 ; the exist- 
ing system a survival from the days 
of the empire, 1 52. 

Chenghiz Khan, 411, 412. 

Clari, Robert de, his account of the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople, 250 note. 

Clement, St., head of, 365, 366. 

Comans, the, attack the empire, 58, 107. 

Comnenos, John, campaigns of, against 
the Turks, 43 ; nominates Manuel heir 
to the crown, 70 ; claims the places 
captured by crusaders, 117. 

Comnenos, John, his sons blinded, 80. 

Comnenos, John, the Fat, a pretender, 
109. 

Conquest, the, beneficial results of, to 
Western Europe, 406 ; its evil results, 
408. 

Conrad, King, crusade of, 44, 122. 

Conrad of Montferrat aids Isaac II. to 
quell the revolt of Branas, 96 ; refuses 
to go with Isaac to Adrianople, 99 
assassinated in Palestine, 99, 132 
saves Tyre ffom the Saracens, 130 
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claims the throne of Jeruaalem, 130 ; 
story of his marriages, 130, 131 note; 
alleged treachery of Isaac IL to him, 
278. 

Constantine, churches built by, 187 ; col- 
umn of, 191. 

Constantine Angelos, design of, upon the 
throne, 100. 

Constantinople reproduced in Venice, 11, 
405 ; position of, in regard to the pop- 
ulations of tlie Balkan peninsula, 52 ; 
diverse nationalities among the popula- 
tion of, 144; did not assimilate foreign 
immigrants, 145 ; the chief city of the 
Western world in 1200, 180; advan- 
tages of its situation, 180 ; advantages 
derived from its being the capital, and 
from commerce, 181 ; the treasure- 
house of the East, 186 ; its wealth com- 
pared with Western cities, 186 ; its 
principal buildings, 187 ; its wealth in 
relics, 193, 364 ; its walls and cisterns, 
195 ; dwellings of the poorer class, 
195 ; a city of pleasure, 196 ; learning 
not neglected there, 200; absence of 
interest in religious questions in the 
twelfth \ century, 201; monasteries, 
204; sense of security of its inhabi- 
tants, 2(J4; effeminacy of the ruling 
classes, 205 ; influence of Asia upon 
its social life, 206 ; administration of 
tlie government and of justice, 212; 
superstition of the people, 214; com- 
parison with Turkish Constantinople, 
221 ; the plots of the crusade leaders 
against it, 265 ; its defences, 310 ; at- 
tacked by the Crusaders, 312 ; fires in, 
325, 327; assaulted and captured, 348- 
352 ; sacked, 353-355. 

Contostephanos deserts with the fleet to 
Andronicos Gomnenos, 77; deprived 
of sight, 81. 

Corfu, the Crusaders at, 297. 

Crusades, disorganization wrought in the 
empire by, 36, 37 ; difiiculties in the 
way of co-operation with the empire, 
117; decline of the religious spirit 
among the Crusaders, 119 ; influence 
of, on the capture of Constantinople, 
136. 

Crusade, first, 37. 

second, 44 ; its failure attributed to 

the empire, 121. 

third, 48, 125 ; in alliance with the 

Turks, 48; its failure embitters the 
feeling of the West against the em- 
pire, 125. 

fourth, origin of, 227 ; the pope's 



zeal in its behalf, 231 ; preached by 
Fulk, 234; the command offered to 
Theobald, 236 ; choice of Venice as the 
port of departure, 237 ; terms made 
with the doge, 240; destined for Egypt, 
241 ; the command transferred to Boni- 
face of Montferrat, 245 ; breach of the 
contract with Venice, 248 ; diversion 
of the enterprise proposed, 249 ; Ve- 
netians to take part in the crusade, 
257 ; influence of Dandolo, 257 ; capt- 
ure of Zara, 262 ; quarrel of Crusaders 
with Venetians, 262 ; reasons assigned 
by contemporary writers for the diver- 
sion, 265 ; treachery of Venice, 268 ; 
story of the conspiracy against Con- 
stantinople, 273 ; attack of the city 
agreed on at Zara, 286 ; deputation 
sent to Innocent III., 290 ; arrival of 
the expedition at Corfu, 297 ; feeling 
of the army at the convention of Zara, 
298; arrival before Constantinople, 
303 ; reply to the messenger of Alexis 
III., 305 ; passage of the Bosphorus, 
308 ; Galata occupied, 308 ; the im- 
perial fleet surprised, 309 ; general at- 
tack on the city, 309; a deputation 
sent to Isaac II., 320 ; the contract 
with Alexis IV., 321 ; Saracen mosque 
attacked and the city set fire to, 327 ; 
marauding expeditions, 330; insolent 
demand on Isaac II. for payment, 334 ; 
siege of Constantinople agreed on, 344; 
prospective arrangements for the divi- 
sion of the spoil, 345 ; conquest of the 
city, 348-352 ; election of a Latin em- 
peror, 377-385. 
Cyprus, seized by Isaac Gomnenos, 84; 
expedition of Isaac II. to, 98; con- 
quered by Richard I., 98, 132. 



Dadtbea capitulates to the Turks, 111. 

Dalmatia Slavicized, 55. 

Dalmatius de Sergy obtains the head of 
St. Clement, 366, 367. 

Damascus, failure of the Crusaders' at- 
tack on, 125. 

Dandolo, Henry, liis mission to Constan- 
tinople, 173 ; his feelings towards the 
empire, 239 ; becomes one of the 
leaders of the crusade, 257 ; his char- 
acter, 257 ; directs the seaward attack 
upon Constantinople, 312; has an au- 
dience with Mourtzouphlos, 342; re- 
fuses to become a candidate for the 
throne of Constantinople, 376, 382 ; 
declares in favor of Baldwin, 373 ; 
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arbitrates between Boniface and Bald- 
win, 400, 401 ; his death, 402. 

Demetriza, battle of, 92. 

Despot, the title of, 102 note. 

Doryleon, defeat of the Turks at, 40 ; re- 
fortified, 46. 

Durazzo captured by the Normans, 137 ; 
besieged by Bohemund, 138. 



Eastern Church, the Romish differences 
with, 118, 134; its subserviency to the 
Court, 210; relics in, 193, 372, 373; 
embittered against the Western Church 
by the Conquest, 396. 

Eastern Empire, its extent at the end of 
the twelfth century, 1 ; Koman, if 
often called Byzantine, 3 ; its prosper- 
ity under the Basilian dynasty, 3 ; 
weakened by centralization, 5 ; posi- 
tion of its ruler, 6 ; power of the mer- 
chant nobles, 10; began to decline 
after the Basilian period, 12, 217; 
weakened by attacks of the Seljukian 
Turks, 1 3 ; by attacks from the north, 
62 ; by dynastic troubles, 65 ; by the 
crusades, 117; by the action of Eng- 
land in seizing Cyprus, 131 ; by attacks 
from the West, 137 ; summary of the 
causes by which it had been weakened, 
175 ; disorders under the government 
of the Crusaders, 402. 

Egypt, choice of, as the destination of 
the fourth crusade, 241 ; causes of its 
abandonment, 244, 245 ; concludes a 
treaty with Venice, 269. 

Emperor, Byzantine, position of the, 6 ; 
the popular conception compared with 
the theory of divine right, 7; decay of 
the popular respect for the, 101 ; ef- 
feminacy of the later emperors, 211. 

Englishmen in the Waring guard, 158; 
their church in Constantinople, 159. 

Erzeroum, the name, 3. 

Eudocia, intimacy of, with Andronicos 
Comnenos, 72. 

Eunuchs, 208, 209. 

Euphrosyne, mother of Isaac Angelos, 
tied to a battering-ram, 83. 

Eyoub mosque, 311. 



Flemish fleet separates from the crusad- 
ing force, 266. 

Foreigners, conditions under which they 
lived in the empire, 144. 

Francopolous, piracy of, 114. 

Frederic Barbarossa, crusade of, 48, 126; 



his victories, 49; his destructive march 
through the empire, 54 ; comes into 
conflict with Isaac's troops, 128; his 
death, 129. 
Fulk preaches the fourth crusade, 234. 



Galata, derivation of the name, 18.S note; 
occupied by the Crusaders, 301 ; con- 
fused with Pera, 326 note. 

Genoese, treaties of Manuel I. with the, 
169. 

George, King of Georgia, wars against 
the Turks, 46. 

Georgia, conquest of, by Alparslan, 27. 

Gibbon, error of, as to the meeting-place 
of the first Nicene Council, 37 note. 

Godfrey de Bouillon, crusade of, 36. 

Greek Christians, character of their re- 
gard for relics, 372. 

Greek language, 3, 145, 397 note. 

Greeks, municipal spirit of the, 4 ; its in- 
fluence on the duration of the empire, 
5 ; their mercantile tendencies, 9 ; their 
theory of government, 9. 

Gregory VII., Pope, his appeals on behalf 
of the Eastern emperor, 35. 

Gyrolemna, the camping- ground of the 
Crusaders, 310, 311. 



Hagia Sophia, 188, 360, 361 ; plundered 
by the Crusaders, 361. 

Hagiochristophorides, a creature of An- 
dronicos I., 84, 86 ; killed by Isaac An- 
gelos, 87. 

Henry VI. of Germany, crusade of, 133. 

Henry of Sicily claims imperial territory, 
143. 

Hippodrome, the, 191. 

Hopf, Charles, historical collection of, 
271. 

Huns, the, 53; attack the empire, 54. 



looNiUM, origin of the sultans of, 31 ; re- 
covered by Manuel I., 47 ; captured by 
Frederic Barbarossa, 49, 128. 

Innocent III., Pope, endeavors to im- 
pose Roman authority on the Eastern 
Church, 135 ; character of, 228, 229 
his zeal for the deliverance of the Holy 
Land, 231 ; appeals to Alexis III., 232 
agrees conditionally to the contract be^ 
tween the Crusaders and the Venetians, 
241 ; declines to aid Alexis IV., 281 
284 ; excommunicates the Venetians, 
291 ; grants a conditional absolution 
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to the crusading army, 291 ; appeals 
to the army, 292 ; condemns the expe- 
dition to Constantinople, 294 ; his in- 
dignation at the first attack on Constan- 
tinople, 388 ; replies to the Emperor 
Baldwin's letter, 390 ; denounces the 
conduct of the conquerors, 391 ; his 
anger against the Venetians, 392 ; rep- 
rimands Cardinal Peter Capuano, 394 ; 
reproaches Boniface, 395 ; asks the 
Russians to submit to the Roman See, 
396 ; tone of his letters relative to the 
conquest, 407. 

Iran, the term, 15 note. 

Isaac, a pretender, 101. 

Isaac Comnenos, Sebastocrator, in posses- 
sion of Cyprus, 84, 92 ; murder of his 
sureties by Andronicos I., 84 ; refuses 
submission to Isaac II., 98 ; imprisoned 
by Richard I., 98, 132 ; attempts to ob- 
tain the imperial throne, 110; his of- 
fences against the English king, 132. 

Isaac II. makes an alliance with Saladin, 
47,128; his war with the Wallachs, 
60, 93, 94 ; defends Niceea against An- 
dronicos I., 83 ; supposed prediction of 
a soothsayer concerning him, 86, 87 ; 
kills Hagiochristophorides, 87; pro- 
claimed emperor by the people, 87 ; 
yields Andronicos to popular fury, 91 ; 
his character, 91, 102 ; his difficulties 
with the Sicilians, 92 ; his conversation 
with his prisoner Count Baldwin, 92, 
93 ; defeat of his army by the Wal- 
lachs, 94 ; quells the revolt of Branas, 
95-97; despatches an expedition to 
Cyprus against Isaac Comnenos, 98; 
marches against the revolted Wallachs 
and Bulgarians, 99,103 ; attempts upon 
the throne during his reign, 100, 101 ; 
his misgovemment, 102, 103 ; deposed 
and imprisoned by his brother Alexis, 
104 ; his treaties with the Venetians, 
254, 256 ; restored to the throne, 319 ; 
confirms the contract between his son 
Alexis and the Crusaders, 321 ; his 
condition after the restoration, 329 ; 
his death, 337. 

Isabella, wife of Humphrey of Thoron, 
married to Conrad of Montferrat, 130, 
131 note. 

Italian colonies in Constantinople, 161 ; 
jealousies among them, 164. 

Italian pirates, ravages by, 171. 

Ivan, a Wallachian, revolt of, 107. 

Jerusalem captured by the Crusaders, 
41 ; by Saladin, 47. 



Jesus Christ contrasted with Mahomet, 
18, 19 ; letters of, to Abgarus, 89. 

Jews, condition of, in Constantinople, 
184, 185. 

John, King of Bulgaria, seeks coronation 
from Pope Innocent III., 61. 



Eaiehosro, Sultan of Iconium, allures 
emigrants from Greece, 111 ; becomes 
a citizen of Constantinople, 112. 

Kalomodios, a banker, 222. 

Kanabos, Nicolas, chosen emperor, S3S. 

Kars attacked by Togrul, 26 ; ceded to 
Alparslan, 27. 

Kilidji Arslan I., Sultan, 37. 

Kilidji Arslan II., led prisoner to Con- 
stantinople, 45 ; offers assistance to 
Barbarossa's Crusaders, 48, 127 ; plun- 
ders Thrace, 93. 



Lapardas, general, deprived of sight, 82. 

Lascaris, Theodore, 318 ; tries to rally 
the citizens after the capture of the 
city, 352. 

Latins, settlements of, in the empire, 
161; their number in Constantinople 
in 1 1 80, 140 ; their quarters in the city, 
183. 

Latin colonists, attacks upon the, 78, 97, 
140, 170; take sides in the dynastic 
struggles, 78, 170; their violence tow- 
ards the Greeks on the capture of the 
city, 353. 

Latin language, 3, 145; always under- 
stood in seaports, 161. 

Leo the Deacon, his account of Swendo- 
slav's freebooting expedition, 155. 

Leo II., King, revival of Armenian na- 
tional life under, 2; helps Frederic 
Barbarossa's Crusaders, 49. 

Lingua Franca, the, 161. 

Louis VII., crusade of, 123. 

Louis IX., his punning allusion to the 
Tartars, 15 note. 

Macedonia, settlement of Wallachs in, 
68. 

Mahomet, character of, more attractive 
to barbarous men than that of Jesus, 
19. 

Mahometanism, early successes of, 17, 
18 ; explanation of its founder's influ- 
ence, 18, 19; its teaching contrasted 
with that of Christianit/, 20, 21 ; makes 
its converts fighters, 20 ; destructive of 
family life, 23. 
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llahsoud, Sultan of Iconium, victories of, 

46. 

Mahsud, Sultan of Angora, reduces Da- 
dybra, 110. • 

Malek-Adel, Sultan of Egypt, effects a 
treaty with Venice, 2C9. 

Malek Sliah, son of Alparslan, reign of, 
29. 

Malek Shah (Saison), Sultan of Iconium, 
defeated by Alexis I., 42. 

Mankaphas, Theodore, revolt of, 100. 

Manuel I., accession of, 44 ; brings Kil- 
idji Arslan to Constantinople, 45 ; de- 
feated by the Turks, 46, 66 ; unpopu- 
lar with his subjects, 65 ; liis Latin 
tendencies, 65, 66 ; neglects the main- 
tenance of the fleet, 66 ; his successes 
in war, 67 ; how he succeeded to the 
crown, YO ; quarrel between him and 
his cousin Andronicos, Tl ; his rela- 
tions with Eilidji Arslan resented by 
the Crusaders, 124 ; his policy towards 
the Latin colonists, 168 ; his palace of 
Blachern, 186. 

Manuel, son of Andronicos I., frustrates a 
cruel sentence of his father, 86. 

Manzikert, defeat of Togrul at, 26; cap- 
tured by Alparslan, 27. 

Maria, widow of Manuel I., assumes the 
regency, 68 ; brought to trial and ex- 
ecuted, 81. 

Maria Porphyrogenita, unsuccessful plot 
of, against the protosebastos Alexis, 
68 ; fight of her partisans in her de- 
fence, 69 ; poisoned by Andronicos 
Comnenos, 79. 

Martin, Abbot, theft of relics by, 365. 

Meander, Turks defeated by King Con- 
rad on the, 41. 

Mercenaries, employment of, 217, 218. 

Michael TIL makes a suicidal treaty with 
Suliman, Sultan of Iconium, 33. 

Michael, a pretender, 109. 

Mogul, the term, 15 note. 

Montferrat family, its connection with the 
East, 278. 

Montfort, Simon de, sympathizes with the 
Zara deputation, 261; refuses to accom- 
pany the Crusaders to Constantinople, 
290! 

Morosini, Thomas, elected Patriarch of 
the Eastern Church, 392. 

Mosynopolis, 399 note. 

Mourtzouphlos (Alexis V. Ducas), 336 ; 
entraps Alexis IV. into his power, 337 ; 
crowned emperor, 337 ; his prepara- 
tions for defending the city, 338 ; his 
rencontre with a foraging party of Cru- 



saders, 340 ; narrowly escapes capture, 
342 ; flees from the city before the 
Crusaders, 352; captured and execu- 
ted by the Latins, 403. 



Natt, neglect of the, 178, 179, 216. 

Nicaea captured by the Seljukian Turks, 
34 ; siege of, by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
£8 ; taken possession of by Alexis, 39 ; 
reconquered hy the Turks, 42 ; besieged 
by Andronicos I., 82. 

Nicephorus IIL, 33. 

Nicetas accompanies Isaac 11. on an ex- 
pedition against the Wallachians and 
Bulgarians, 99; tone of his annals, 
225 ; denounces the crimes committed 
by tlie Crusaders, 355 ; his escape with 
his family, 357, 358 ; Greek of, 397 
note. 

Nivelon, Bishop, declares Baldwin elected 
emperor, 385. 



Olaf, freebooting expedition of, against 

Constantinople, 154. 
Osmanli, the term, 14 note. 



Palestine conquered by Saladin, 47. 

Patchinaks, the, 67 ; their attacks on the 
empire, 58 ; invade Macedonia, 107. 

Peasantry, destruction of the, 216. 

Pera, confusion of, with Galata, 326 note. 

Peter Capuano, Cardinal, protests against 
the attack of Zara, 255 ; advocates the 
cause of Alexis IV. with Innocent IIL, 
283 ; rebuked by the pope, 394. 

Petrion, the, 192, 341 note. 

Pliilip of Swabia married to the daughter 
of Isaac II., 245 ; his reasons for sup- 
porting the cause of Alexis IV., 276 ; 
assumes a leading part in the direction 
of the crusade, 284 ; his proposals sub- 
mitted to a parliament of Crusaders at 
Zara, 286 ; was he proposed as Em- 
peror of the New Rome ? 382. 

Philippa, daughter of Eaymond of An- 
tioch, enamoured of Andronicos Com- 
nenos, 74. 

Philomelium, capture of, by Alexis I., 42. 

Pisan colonists, 168 ; attacked by the 
Constantinople mob, 326. 

Protosebastos, the title, 102 note. 



Ratah, signification of, 31 note. 
Relics, wealth of Constantinople in, 193 ; 
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pillage of, by the Crusaders, 364; the 
Greek Christians' view of, 372, 373. 

Religious tolerance in Constantinople, 
184, 185. 

Reliquaries, Greek, valuable nature of, 
89. 

Revnier of Montferrat, his marriage with 
the daughter of Manuel I., 279. 

Richard I. conquers Cyprus, 98, 132. 

Roger II. of Sicily makes war on the em- 
pire, 138. 

Romaic language, the term, 3. 

Roman Church, its differences with the 
Eastern, 118, 134. 

Romania, the name, 3. 

Romanian language, 161. 

Romanes, a Russian commander, 108. 

Rome, survival of the name in the East, 
3 ; how foreigners were ruled under, 
146. 

Rome, New, the name still acknowl- 
edged by the Patriarch of the Ortho- 
dox Church, 3. 

Roum, origin of the sultans of, 31 ; ex- 
tent of the kingdom, 35. 

Roumania, the name, 66. 

Roumelia, the name, 3. 

Roux, Nicholas, his mission to the Cru- 
saders, 305. 

Russia, missiou sent by Innocent III. to, 
396. 

Russian czar an analogue of a Byzantine 
emperor, 6. 

Russians help Alexis III. against the Co- 
mans, 107 ; often called Warings, 163. 



Saison defeated by Alexis I., 42. 

Saladin, alliance of, with the empire, 47, 
48, 142. 

Salonica sacked by the Sicilians, 91, 142 ; 
recaptured by Isaac Angelos, 92, 142; 
Latin settlements at, 162; demanded 
of Baldwin by Boniface, 398 ; surren- 
ders to Baldwin, 400 ; handed over to 
Boniface, 401. 

Saracens allowed freedom of worship in 
Constantinople, 184; their mosque at- 
tacked by Crasaders, 327. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his descriptions of Con- 
stantinople, 159 note. 

Scythians, probable identity of the Turks 
with the, 14. 

Sebastocrator, the title, 102 note. 

Seljukian empire, successive divisions of, 
30, 31, 49. 

Seljuks, the, 16, see Turks. 

Servians, early settlements of, 56; revolt 



against the empire, 61 ; achieve inde- 
pendence, 61 ; defeated by Isaac II., 
_ 100. 

Sicily, wars of, against the Eastern Em- 
pire, 91, 137. 

Slavs, early settlement of, in the Balkan 
peninsula, 53; driven into Dalmatia 
and lUyria by the Avars, 53. 

Spyridonaces, John, a pretender, 110. 

Stamboul, derivation of the name, 182 
note. 

Strumnitza ceded to Ivan, 107. 

Stryphnos, Michael, admiral, 113. 

Succession, lax law of, 91. 

Suliman, the first Sultan of loonium, 31 ; 
allures the Greek peasants by abolish- 
ing landlordism, 32 ; his treaty with 
Michael VII., 33 ; extent of his king- 
dom, 34 ; his progress checked by 
Alexis I., 36. 

Sultans often the sous of Christian slaves, 
112 note. 

Swendoslav, expedition of, against the 
empire, 156 ; his interview with John 
Zemiskes, 156. 



Tanoeed, expedition of, against the em- 
pire, 142 ; sacks Salonica, 142 ; defeat- 
ed by Isaac II., 143. 

Tanisman, invasion of the empire by, 43. 

Tartar, the term, 15 note. 

Theobald of Champagne appointed leader 
of the fourth crusade, 236 ; his death, 
244. 

Theodora, widow of King Baldwin, her 
amour with Andronicos Comnenos, 74. 

Theodora, sister of Isaac II!, married to 
Conrad of Montferrat, 130 note. 

Theodore Angelos deprived of sight, 83, 

Theodore Castamonites, 102. 

Thessaly, how named in the chronicles, 
59. 

Thrace harassed by the Comans, 58, 107 ; 
bv the Wallachs, 60, 93 ; by the Turks, 
93. 

Togrul attacks Armenia, 26 ; invades the 
empire, 20 ; becomes caliph, 26. 

Turan, the term, 15 note. 

Turcoman, derivation of the word, 15 
note. 

Turcomans, the, compared with the an- 
cient Turks, 14. 

Turkish Empire compared with the Greek, 
221. 

Turks, origin of the, 14 ; obscurity of 
their early history, 15 ; the Seljuks, 16 ; 
embrace Mahometanism, 25 ; invade 
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Asia Minor, 27, 28 ; divide their em- 
pire between Malek and Suliman, 30 ; 
settle in Asia Minor, 33 ; obtain pos- 
session of NicEea, 34; reach the Mar- 
mora, 34 ; their successes attract the 
attention of Pope Gregory VII., 35 ; 
their struggles with the Crusaders, 37, 
44 ; renewal of their numbers after 
defeat, 41 ; defeat the Emperor Man- 
uel, 46, 66 ; make a further division 
of their empire, 49 ; effects of their 
invasion on the condition of the em- 
pire, 50 ; their wars with Alexis III., 
110; their sultans often the sons of 
Christian slaves, 112 note ; stupendous 
character of their conflict with the 
empire, 177. 



UzES, the, a Turkish people, 57, 409. 



Varangians, see Warings. 

Vaux, Abbot of, forbids the attack upon 
Zara, 261. 

Venice, reproduction of Byzantine life 
in, 1 1 ; helps the empire against Rob- 
ert Wiscard, 138, 166 ; commerce of, 
with the empire, 165 ; Venetians make 
common cause with the empire, 166; 
extraordinary commercial privilege 
granted them by Alexis I., 167; ex- 
pelled by John Comnenos, 167; policy 
of Manuel I. towards them, 168 ; jeal- 
ous of other Latin colonists, 172; 
makes war against the empire, 172; 
growth of her hostility to Constanti- 
nople, 174, 239 ; chosen as the port of 
departure of the fourth crusade, 237 ; 
her contract with the Crusaders, 240 ; 
the Crusaders in, 247 ; propose the at- 
tack of Zara, 250 ; joins the crusade, 
257 , concludes a treaty with Egypt, 
269 ; excommunicated by Innocent 
III., 291; her fleet attacks Constan- 



tinople, 312; charged with taking an 
undue share of spoil, 368 ; purchases 
the rights of Boniface, 400 ; her gains 
by the conquest of Constantinople, 404. 

Vermilion, the imperial color, 337 jwte. 

Villehardouin, his account of the fourth 
crusade, 248-250 ; his interview with 
Isaac II., 321. 



Wallaces, the, 59 ; their successes 
against the empire, 60, 94 ; establish 
with the Bulgarians a Wallachio-Bul- 
garian state, 61 ; revolt against Isaac 
II., 93, 99 ; give trouble to Alexis III., 
106, 107. 

Warings or Varangians, connection of, 
with England, 153 ; successive treaties 
made with them by the empire, 154; 
furnish a body-guard for the emperor, 
157 ; their weapon, 157 ; their respect 
for women, 158, 159 ; fidelity of the 
guard, 160. 

William I. of Sicily, his war against the 
empire, 138. 

William II. of Sicily makes war on the 
empire, 139. 

William of Tyre,his account of the Turks, 
16 note; preaches the third Crusade, 
126. 

Wiscard, Robert, attacks the empire, 34, 
137, 166. 

Woman, social position of, in Constan- 
tinople, 207. 



Zara, attack of, proposed by the Vene- 
tians to the Crusaders, 250 ; offer of its 
citizens to surrender withdrawn, 261 ; 
captured, 262 ; explanations of the ex- 
pedition to, given by contemporary 
writers, 266 ; destroyed by the Vene- 
tians, 297 ; convention of, submitted 
to the crusading army, 298. 

Zemiskes, John, defeats Swendoslav, 155. 



THE END. 
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